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Alton Locke: Tailor and Poet.—An Autobiography. 


Tus is the title of a work, which has already been for several 
years before the public on both sides of the water, and has had 
an immensely wide circulation. It has been eagerly devoured 
by a multitude of delighted admirers, whose style of thought 
and principles of taste it accurately and brilliantly reflects, 
and who feel for it and its author that affectionate enthusiasm, 
which is always excited in us towards one who succeeds in giv- 
ing eloquent expressions to our own opinions and emotions. 
The fact that the work has found so many admirers, both in 
England and with us, does not prove that it has made converts 
to the opinions of its author on certain social and religious 
questions, but only that multitudes were converted already, 
and only needed to find some fervid and striking utterance of 
notions, they were already vaguely and indistinctly entertain- 
ing. In one respect, indeed, it is a favorable indication in re- 
gard to the state of the popular mind, which ever view we 
may take of the author’s opinions. It shows that public atten- 
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tion is awake to those great social evils, which still exist, to 
mock at our boasted social progress, and to disgrace both the 
religion and the freedom. of the nineteenth century. Morbid 
sensibility even to these evils is a better indication for the 
future, than that dead apathy which has too long been exhib- 
ited by the most enlightened classes in all civilized countries, 
There is some reason to suspect, that there is another large 
class of readers of the book, who sympathize with whatever of 
the spirit of philanthropy it exhibits, and who deeply and 
feelingly deplore the social evils which it depicts; but they 
still feel that its views are unsound and unsafe, and that its in- 
fluence on the young, who are its most interested and admiring 
readers, is to be distrusted and deplored. And yet it may be 
doubted whether they are themselves sufficiently masters of 
the questions of trade and political economy which pervade 
the book, to be able to assign a reason entirely satisfactory to 
themselves for their distrust and aversion. We are mistaken 
if the views taken of this class of subjects, even by many of 
the most cultivated minds among us, are not vague and unsatis- 
factory. Their feelings are on the one hand humane and phil- 
anthropic, and on the other sober, and in the true sense of the 
word, conservative. But these questions they have not thought 
out, and settled on a rational and satisfactory basis. They hold 
to old opinions from conservative taste, and are all the while 
taunted by the uncomfortable suspicion, that their opinions and 
their philanthro M are in conflict with each other. They are 
consciously weal to defend their opinions against themselves, 
much more against the assaults of an excited and revolutionary 
radicalism. They need a clearer and more comprehensive view 
of the subject. 
Alton Locke belongs to a class of fictitious writings, very 
numerous of late, in which though the authors are not negli 
nt of the attractions of thrilling and tragic incident, they 
ve made it still subordinate to the inculcations of their opin- 
ions, on questions of morals, politics and religion. We have 
said their opinions, and yet it is not mere opinions, which this 
class of authors would promulgate through their fictitious nar- 
rative, but the intensity of their love, the bitterness of their 
hatred, the enthusiasm of their hopes, the fervor of their emo 
tions. The appeal is not to the cold intellect of the reader, but 
to the emotions of his heart, and the convictions of his moral 
nature. Viewed in this light this class of fictions belong not 
to the mere didactic, but to the poetic, the dramatic, and often 
even to the tragic. Though the Coelebs in search of a wife of 
Hannah More, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin are both works of di- 
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dactic fiction, no two compositions could well be more unlike 
in their real nature and spirit. The one is a series of instruc- 
tions, slightly enlivened by being woven into a warp of inci- 
dent. the other is an epic, wanting only poetic numbers. 
And yet under another aspect it is not an epic after all. The 
design of the epic is to please, not to instruct. It belongs 
wholly to the fine arts. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Alton Locke, and 
all the class of compositions to which they belong, are designed 
to convince and to persuade. Considered in respect to the 
design of their authors, “x belong rather to the department 
of oratory, than poetry. They are orations, sermons, drama- 
tized. 

The more we reflect upon these and similar productions, the 
more are we convinced that our age has certainly given birth 
to a new species of literature. There is perhaps some approach 
to the same thing in the great work of Cervantes, but it is only 
a very remote approximation. The species is new and it is the 
product in a great degree of our own age. Nor is it difficult 
tosee how it results from the general spirit and tendency of 
the age. It is but the utilitarian spirit seizing on the drama 
and the epic and forcing them into the service of practical 
utility. It is only one out of many efforts of the highly cul- 
tivated and gifted minds of this age, to reach and mould the 
million. It is a recognition of the reign of democracy. These 
authors have seen and felt the truth, that the destinies of hu- 
manity are hereafter not with kings and nobles, but with the 

le. 

P Whether this new-born species is likely to prove a blessing 
or a curse to mankind, may perhaps yet be a question. If we 
admit, as we surely must, that it is a department of literature 
inwhich genius, in alliance with freedom and religion, may 
confer great blessings on mankind, we cannot on the other hand 
deny, that it is also one in which genius in alliance with des- 
potism, impiety, and anarchy, may perpetrate incalculable 
mischief. And yet in an open field of conflict, where truth 
and falsehood are equally free to choose their own weapons 
and their own tactics, the wise man, and the enlightened 
Christian, will never be distrustful of the result. We hold it 
to be demonstrable, that under the government of God every 
great popular force must at last range itself on the side of 
truth and righteousness. 

But we must hasten to a more direct examination of the 
work. The design of this book seems to us to be briefly com- 
prehended in the following statements, viz: 

1. To cast the most intense odium upon the principle of 
competition as applied in adjusting the wages of labor. 
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2. To exhibit the principle of associated labor, united with 
the religion of the imagination, under the forms of the Church 
of England, as the great remedy for existing social evils. 

These points will be considered in the order in which they 
have been stated. Our first question then is purely an eco- 
noniical one. Not that we are dealing with a treatise on po- 
litical economy. The author does not dogmatize. Dogmatism 
is not his weapon. He ought not, however, to be surprised, 
that to an unbeliever, his mode of presenting his views seem 
more arrogant and offensive, than the most confident dogma- 
tism. He does not draw out his economical creed in the 
form of propositions—he does not argue for it. That would be 
to admit that there is some room for plausible doubt of its 
truth. He assumes it as true beyond the necessity of argu- 
ment, and makes it the ground-work of the whole plot. If 
the principle of ae be not essentially unjust and 
tyrannical in its application to the wages of labor, if the 
poverty, the sordid filth, the degraded ignorance, the besotted 
vice, the starvation of the millions, who depend for subsistence 
on being employed, be not the product of the grinding avarice 
and the heartless oppression of those who employ them, then 
is Alton Locke a meaningless book. Its moral portraits, 
though vivid in coloring still, have lost all their power to affect 
us according to the intention of their author. They are utterly 
untrue to nature. They may, indeed, be kept hanging in the 
picture gallery of our imagination, but they will be allowed 
no place in our philosophy. 

e must be excused for thinking, that the fit time for such 
an assault on the fundamental principles of the Science of Po- 
litical Economy is not yet; and that for this reason sober minded, 
reflecting men will find it difficult to read this book, without a 
considerable measure of indignation. In the present state of 
the question, the doctrines which underlie the narrative stand 
in need of clear statements, and convincing arguments, rather 
than vivid and tragic pictures. They are fitter themes for 
philosophy than for poetry, for logic than for rhetoric. Albeit 
we are well aware that the school to whieh our author belongs 
holds logic in very low estimation. We are expected to re 
ceive their economies, their intentional theology, without any 
attempts to dissect them into propositions, and grind them in 
our “logic mills,” or be without further probation written down 
bigots and fools. 

Movarthelan, we are so constituted, (humiliating as the con- 
fession may seem,) that we cannot know that we understand 4 
thing till we have stated it; nor can we prove a thing either 
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true or false, till we understand it. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to interrogate our author for his economical creed, and to 
state it in a form somewhat definite and tangible. There can, 

robably, be no danger of mistake or injustice, in ascribing to 
bin the following opinions, viz: 

That the doctrine that the market price of any article is the 
true test of its value, is, when applied to labor, faise, tyrannical 
and oppressive; that instead of placing the capitalist and the 
laborer on an equal footing, because each is equally necessary 
to the other, it places the heute wholly in the power of the 
capitalist, to exact his toil for any compensation he chooses to 
pay; and this enables the few to fatten on the poverty and 

_ inisery of the many; and that every new arrangement of the 
capitalist, whereby he enlarges the area of competition among 
laborers, is only a new invention of avarice, to grind the faces 
of the suffering poor. For example, when the various opera- 
tions of the tailor’s trade are carried on only in shops kept for 
that express purpose, in public places convenient for public re- 
sort, it is plain that there can be no other competition in that 
line of business, than between persons able to leave their homes, 
and resort to such public places for employment. And as in 
such shops no laborers are employed except those possessing 
and those acquiring the full skill of the conte, persons not pos- 
sessing that skill, and who are prevented by their circumstances 
from acquiring it, are not permitted to enter into the competi- 
tion, even for those parts of the work for which skill is not re- 
quisite. It is plain then that while the labors of the trade are 
confined within these conditions, competition must be very 
limited, and the price paid for labor very high. 

Let us now suppose that the system is changed, that work is 
let out to any individual to do at his own home, provided he 
possesses the skill, and that those parts of the work requiring 
no unusual skill, are entrusted to any good seamstress, to do it 
where she pleases and return it to her employer. It is evident 
that such an arrangement must greatly multiply the competi- 
tors for tailor’s work, and ere long reduce its price. It is also ob- 
vious that there are strong inducements to enterprising men pos- 
sessing capital, to make such arrangements. By this increased 
ao 30 ot among laborers, they can so diminish the cost of 
producing an article of clothing, that they can offer it to the 
consumer much cheaper than before, and yet secure to them- 
selves a liberal profit by the operation. 

Such arrangements have been extensively made in England, 
and in this country, in the manufacture of clothing, shoes, and 
perhaps other articles. It is upon such arrangements under 
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the homely name of “sweating,” that our author’s heaviest in. 
dignation falls. 

t must surely be admitted that if his doctrines on these 
points are sound and good, if they indicate the true philosophy 
of industry, then is society in this modern age going on badly 
enough. ere is occasion for all the jeremiacs of Carlyle and 
and his followers. But is itso? It is easy to paint a man kill 
ing alion. But after all, whether the man killed the lion, or 
the lion the man, is a question of fact and not of the imagina 
tion and the fine arts. And it is just so in the case before us. 
It is true, certainly, that snch an enlargement of the area of 
competition, as we have supposed, will greatly reduce the price 
of clothing tothe consumer. So far the effect is very good. Itis 
evident enough that the introduction of manufactured clothing 
has considerably diminished the cost of living. Still if it can 
be shown that this advantage has been gained at the expense 
of pauperism and starvation to a class of our fellowmen, we 
wil] abandon it at once, and order all our clothing of the regn- 
lar tailor, whatever his price may be. But we cannot give up 
so important an advantage without seeing the proof of its ur 
just and oppressive working. 

We admit, that. throwing the labors of the trade open to a 
far greater number of operatives, does tend to the reduction of 
wages. But this is no injustice and no evil. The steam engine 


has reduced the price of the na econ of merchandise; 


the spinning jenney has reduced the cost of ape 
cotton goods. Nobody complains of this; and nobody shoul 
complain, because a better economy of labor has reduced the 
cost of making clothes, and diminished the demand for work to 
be done on the tailor’s bench. The result will be that fewer 
men will learn the trade, and more will be occupied in the more 
active and healthful employments. Besides the cheapening of 
manufactured clothing will create a greatly avenue demand 
for it. Thousands will buy it, who at former prices would have 
manufactured their own; and this again tends to increase de 
mand, furnish employment for an additional number, and even 
—_ wages. All these things will clearly regulate them- 
selves. 

But, says an objector, there are scenes of a misery 
here, which you have not yet accounted for, and which are 
— and but too truthfully painted by our author. 

his is indeed so; and we have no intention of drawing any 
veil over these dark and portentous shades in the picture. 
We do not believe it is in the power of the imagination, to 
overdraw the picture of that wretchedness, which may be 
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found in the cities of Europe, and to some sad extent in our 
own. The truthful tale of many a starving needle-woman, 
even on this side of the Atlantic, would call for all our com- 
passion. But we must not allow even so amiable a sentiment 
as pity to make us forget our question. Are these sufferings of 
the poor, which we can never contemplate without the deepest 
sorrow, and the gloomiest apprehensions, are they caused by 
competition in trade, or by any extension of competition? Let 
us go back to the department of manufacturing, which has fur- 
nished our author his illustrations—the tailors. It is true, that 
under such an extension of competition as we have described, 
and such as has aetually taken place, there will be found in 
such a city as London, a large number of persons dependent for 
subsistence on their needles, reduced to the most extreme and 
pitiable distress. Their daily wages will not sustain them above 
the point of starvation. It is natural enough that they should 
lay the blame of their wretchedness upon competition, or upon 
this new extension of competition. But what would have been 
the condition of the same operatives, had no such extension of 
competition ever taken place? A few, we admit, would have 
found ample employment under the old system at very remun- 
erating wages, but scarcely more than find lucrative situations 
under the new system, as employers, foremen and head-work- 
men. The great mass of these suffering operatives under the 
wider competition, are those, who under the old system, had no 
employment, and were ready to starve for the want of it, and 
they have simply resorted to this, low as the wages are, for the 
want of any other. The extension of competition has taken no 
employment from their hands, or bread from their mouths. It 
has given them all they have of both. If there were any other 
employment for them than this, they are just as free to embrace 
it, as they were before. They are then entirely the gainers by 
an extended competition. e manufacture of clothing em- 
ploys vastly more unemployed hands, and feeds more hungry 
mouths, than it could do when confined to the shop of the regu- 
lar tailor. Where then is the valid objection against carrying 
competition to its utmost limit? 

But, says an objector, “true, open the business to all, but fix 
the wages on some other principle than competition. Let the 
employer give the laborer the just and fair value of his labor, 
without reference to the price it bears in the market. It is no 
reason why I should enjoy the benefit of another man’s labor 
for less than its value, because others are not willing to give 
him what it really is worth. I ought to scorn to take the er 
man’s labor for nought. Away hen with your principle of 
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competition, and give the laborer the real value of his services.” 
This looks very fair and plausible, and should certainly be ex. 
amined with care and candor. 

How then shall we ascertain what is the real value of labor! 
This is a question from which we cannot escape. We cannot 
do justice till we know what itis. And discarding competition 
as inapplicable, how are we to ascertain the true value of a 
day’s work? Let us suppose a very clear case. The distresses 
of the needlewomen in some great city have reached the ears of 
their employers, and afflicted their hearts, and they are enough 
to move hearts of stone. A meeting of employers has been 
called to consider what shall be done to relieve all this misery. 
They are in earnest to do justly, and even mercifully. It is 
plain the wages of these operatives are not sufficient to sustain 
them above the point of starvation, and their employers have 
no heart to murder helpless women for money. They agree at 
once that, as competition has brought down wages to this ruin- 
ous point, they will apply it to the case no more, but pay the 
women what their wach is really worth. This is all which the 


most zealous denouncer of competition could ask of them. 

The question then meets them, and must be solved, what is 
the value of the labor? I can conceive of but one mode of ar- 
riving at asolution. They must ascertain how much time is on 
an average ~ 7p to make a given article, say a vest. How 


much then will it cost the seamstress to live comfortably during 
that time, and lay by a trifle for futnre necessities? Evry one 
says this is right. How then are they to ascertain what her 
living will cost? I know of but one way—there is but one. 
They must ascertain the price of the various articles she must 
consume; bread, meai, clothing, rent, fuel. And how shall 
they ascertain the cost oi these Pay the price current of course. 
And all the world knows that the price current is the product 
of competition. Thus that evil demon with whom we fondly 
— we had parted company forever, has us again in his 
clutches. In our effort to do justice te these poor women, we 
have been obliged to doom the agricultural laborer of every 
grade, the cnskania and the merchant, to have the value of 
their labor estimated only in those so much maligned scales of 
competition. 

Still it may be said, if the assembled employers go on with 
what they have undertaken in a spirit of most commendable 
justice and philanthropy, though they are not likely to escape 
from the principle of competition altogether, they can protect 
these poor women from it, and fix them in a comfortable posi- 
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tion, independent alike of the selfishness of employers, and the 
rivalry of fellow-laborers. 

Let us see if this is so. The employers proceed with their in- 
vestigation on the principle already indicated, and come to the 
conclusion, that a woman ought to receive one dollar for mak- 
ing a vest, which they have Senn accustomed to get made for 
twenty-five cents. Ah! exclaim our economical reformers in a 
chorus, if only employers would deal with such liberality, the 
“Song of the Shirt” would lose its ee The r 
needle-women would at once be rescued from their wretched- 
ness. 

Is that quite certain? Let us see. Of course a vest must 
now be sold at a higher price, or the employer is ruined. But 
the dearer the vests are, the fewer will be bought—the greater 
number of families will make their own at home. Consequentl 
our needle-women will have fewer to make than before. e 
shall soon discover that some of them have no vests to make. 
They are out of employment, and the terrible work of starvation 
still goes on. 

And even this is not the worst of it. What was it that re- 
duced the prices of making a vest to twenty-five cents? It was 
the fact that there were enough who would work at that price 
to make as many vests as the community would buy. ous- 
ands had no thought of making a living by their needle. Their 
living was met to them by patrimony at interest, or by the 
affectionate care of fathers, brothers or husbands. They onl 
employed themselves with their needles to earn a little spend- 
ing money, to increase their stock of finery, or to enlarge their 
charities. There are in and around our large cities thousands 
of women in these very circumstances, who would rather do a 
little sewing at any price, than be unemployed. These are the 
women, to a great extent, whose competition reduces the price 
of making a vest to twenty-five cents. Butif the price is raised 
to one dollar, a great multitude more will be anxious to make 
vests, who chose to do nothing, rather than make them for 
twenty-five cents, and our employer will now have ten appli- 
cats for work, where his business will justify him in employ- 
ing but one. What is now to befall our poor needle-woman, 
who was depending on making vests for a living? Alas! if be- 
fore she was starved by ruinously low wages, she is now no less 
starved by no w at all. You have in your kindness pro- 
tected her from the effect of competition upon her wages, but 
you have left her all exposed to its still more blighting effect in 
ye her of employment. 

e truth is, competition sustains the same relation to the 
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science of Political Economy, that gravitation does to mechan. 
ics, and the attempt to ascertain the value of any article with- 
out appealing to competition, is just like the attempt to ascer- 
tain the weight of a body, without appealing to the law of 
ravitation. And these gifted writers who, like the author of 
lton Locke, expend the fire of their genius, and the fervor of 
their emotions, in inflaming popular indignation against the 
nag of wages as settled by a free competition between 
abor on the one hand, and capital on the other, are just as fool- 
ishly, and much more mischievously employed, than they would 
be in denouncing the science of mechanics, because all machine- 
ry is ever subjected to the influence of gravitation and friction. 
It is no more possible to settle wages without competition, than 
to make machines to lift the greatest weights without moving 
power, or to make the heaviest bodies remain at rest when un- 
supported. We must be permitted then to hold to the some 
what old-fashioned opinion, that a little sound discussion of the 
doctrines of political economy is more to the purpose, than all 
the fine painting of Kingsley, or the new-born political philos 
ophy of this whole school of economical reformers. 

e are perfectly aware, that in what we have yet said, we have 
assigned no causes, nor pointed out any remedy for horrible evils 
which have ever attended on the more advanced stages of civil- 
ization, and which our author has graphically painted. We have 


shown that they are not caused - a principle of competition, 


and that they are not to be cured by abandoning or limiting that 
principle. To abandon the principle of competition for the sake 
of doing justice to the laborer, is like a general destruction of 
all balances, for the purpose of ascertaining the true weight of 
the commodities of commerce. 

What then are the causes of these evils? And what their 
eure? A positive answer to these inquiries would infinitely 
surpass in value all our negatives. The causes may be chiefly 
summed up under four heads. Inevitable calamity: extrava 
gant and wasteful expenditure: ignorance : and vice. 

One who always knew whereof he affirmed, has said, “The 
poor ye have always with you.” There is in every community 
a considerable amount of poverty, which no human foresight or 
industry could have anticipated or prevented. Disease destroys 
the power to labor; death strikes down the husband and father, 
and leaves the mother and her children helpless and unprovided 
for. Such poverty we always have in the midst of us, and it is 
the true vod vate, office of Christian charity to relieve it; to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction. And in 
vain do we strive after any such improvement of the social or 
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industrial system, as will provide against such poverty without 
the intervention of charity. When our social reformers have 
done all which they can do, or even conceive of, it will still re- 
main true, that the man whom disease has laid prostrate and 

werless, that the mother who is left penniless, with a helpless 
family on her hands, must suffer the pinchings of want, or be 
relieved by charity. 

Extravagant ee pees too, is another fertile source of wide- 
spread poverty. It is not our design to enlarge on this topic 
on the present occasion. No one supposes it strange, if a man 
wastes his time and his patrimony in field sports, the dram 
shop, and at the gaming-table, that he becomes poor, and that 
his wife and children are dwelling in a hovel, starved with 
hunger and clothed in rags. And it is no more strange that 
when nations squander their wealth in intemperance, in the use- 
less decorations of palaces and courts, in armies and navies and 
warlike enterprises of mad ambition, their people are in pover- 
ty and wretchedness. Such has been the history of European) 
expenditure, and such its results. And if such is to be our his-\ 
tory we too must in time eat the bitter fruits of wide-spread and | 
hopeless poverty. 

But there are two causes of the hopeless poverty of European 
cities, with which we are in this discussion peculiarly concerned. / 
They are ignorance and vice. It is these two causes, in a ve 
“se degree, which impress upon that poverty its stamp of 

opelessness, and which impart to it an aspect of degradatio 

and brutality, more shocking than all the horrors of mere phy-' 
sical suffering. It is assumed by the political economist, that » 
capital and labor enter into the competition of the market on 
terms of equality, each equally dependent on the other for the 
means of gratifying its desires. In theory this is true, and the 
science of Political Economy rightly assumes, that it is true, and 
builds upon it as a fundamental law. But in that science, as in 
mechanics, there is sometimes a discrepancy between theory 
and practice, and in just so far as that Thecsine exists, the 
results of theory are inapplicable to practice. This presumed 
equality will not hold in practice, when all the advantages of 
intelligence, and mental culture are on one side. An ignorant 
semi-barbarous laborer will always be an easy prey to the edu- 
cated, shrewd, far-seeing, selfish capitalist. 

Let us now suppose that a nation is so conditioned that while 
the wealthy classes are well-educated, the children of the great 
majority, or even of a heavy minority of the people, are left in 
total ignorance. It is in the first place clear that this unedu- 
cated portion are crushed down by the double weight of supe- 
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rior wealth and superior intelligence. They are without the 
—— necessary to avail themselves of the advantages 
within their reach. Labor in such a case, though hundred 
handed, is blind, while the capital with which it comes in com- 
petition is shrewd, intelligent and sagacious. Such competition 
must always be unequal to the laborer. 

Then again this uneducated multitude are excluded from all 
the more lucrative employments, by the very fact that they are 
uneducated. They are shut up within that very narrow circle 
of employments, in which a wholly uneducated man can ho 
for success, and doomed to be trodden down in the mire of t 
streets by their mutual rivalries. There can surely be no equal- 
ity between capital and labor in such circumstances as thise. 
A free government must provide and capital must pay for uni- 
versal education, or all the appalling horrors of wide-spread 

verty must and will overtake a S We sympathize with 
all the indignation which pervades Alton Locke, at that heart- 
less and cruel policy of the British government which neglects 
the education of the laborer. Such neglect is the prolific par- 
ent of oppression and self-indulgence in the rich, and of crime 
and starvation in the poor. We have just as much sympathy 
for that rich man, who is unwilling to contribute according to 
his wealth for universal education, as for one who is unwilling 
to pay his proportion for protecting the community against 
thieves, robbers and midnight assassins. 

Nor can we flatter ourselves that we present any fair view of 
the subject, unless we exhibit vice as a cause, and a very efficient 
cause, of the poverty which our author describes. The reader 
of this book is for the most part led to infer that the selfishness 
of capitalists produces poverty, and poverty produces vice. 
The truth is often widely different from all this. In a number 
of the most revolting scenes described in this very book, it is 
easy to see, that vice was the prime cause of all. And so it is 
in real life. It is vice which wastes precious time in self 
indulgences. It is vice which squanders every dollar of the 
laborer’s earnings, so that nothing is laid aside as a provision 
for future independence. It is vice which brings on debt, and 
makes the otherwise independent laborer the slave of his cruel 
and relentless creditor, and swells up the score till emancipa 
tion can come only with death. Wherever and whenever the 
laborer is addicted to self-indulgence, intemperance and senst- 
ality, vice is not so much, not half so much the consequence as 
the cause of poverty. And while these vices prevail, in vain 
will reformers denounce the severities of competition, or the 
cold-hearted avarice of employers. Let employers be as benev- 
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olent and generous as they may, such laborers will still be 
slaves, doomed, they and their families, to hopeless poverty. 

I rejoice in the philanthropy that mtretion rom the suffering 
poor. God speed it. But let us not be deceived. If we are 
rearing up our millions in utter ignorance, and with no settled 
and abiding principles of virtue and religion, we are maturing 
a harvest of poverty and wretchedness, which philanthropy 
will weep over, but cannot cure, and from which we can escape 
by no panacea of political and industrial reform. 

That this most important point in the whole subject may be 
made perfectly plain, let us take a hypothetical case. Let us 
suppose that our modes of physical training were in some way 
so faulty, that one fourth of our entire population grew up in 
utter destitution of eyesight, and that by some widely prevalent 
vice, another quarter of the population were constantly reduced 
to a like utter blindness by the indulgence of their own guilty 
passions and lusts. The aggregate result is, that one half of our 
population enter on mature life blind. They are of course ex- 
cluded from all those occupations which require eyesight, and 
confined to such as can be conducted by blind men. 

Let it now be supposed that the course of trade, as it inevit- 
ably must, applies to all these groping blind millions, the full 
vigor of the law of competition. hat scenes of horror must 
ensue! And while the same systems of physical education are 
adhered to, and the same vices continue to prevail, these same 
sad scenes must ever be renewed, year after year, and age after 

What think you now of that man, representing himself 
as a philanthropist by way of eminence, who should employ 
the lofty powers of genius, “the thoughts that breathe hom the 
words that burn,” to paint these scenes of wretchedness, for the 
purpose of kindling up the indignation of mankind against the 
principle of wages, as settled by free competition ? Would you 
not call his, mistaken philanthropy? No matter how severely 


or how justly he = rail against the cold-hearted avarice of 


the rich, no matter how many fine theories he might propose, 
to enable the blind to protect themselves against the cupidity 
of their employers. The only true philanthropy in the case is, 
not to denounce competition, which is no more at fault than the 
law of gravitation, but to relieve the present sufferers by the 
liberal gifts of all who have anything to give, and to dry up 
the fountain of all this misery by putting an end to those horrid 
systems of education, and protecting the young against the 
contamination of those destroying vices. 

_ And yet the training of vast numbers of the population in 
ignorance, and the wide prevalence of intemperance and sensu- 
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ality have precisely the same relation to the actual poverty, 
and all its attendant consequences, which blindness so induced 
would have in our supposed case. And we must be excused 
from entertaining any very high respect for that philanthropy, 
which can do nothing for us but denounce “he principle of 
wages and that great law of nature, competition. Te were just 
as philanthropic to denounce electricity or attraction. No, let 
the fervid soul and the eloquent tongue be employed to call 
back the nations to a solemn view of the real cause of all these 
evils, the utterly neglected or the falsely conducted education 
of the young, and to awaken the slumbering energies of 
Christendom to dry the fountains of all these sorrows. 

We have already so prolonged this discussion that we have 
little space left to examine the author’s remedies. They are 
two: Associated labor, and a religion of the imagination, under 
the forms of the Church of England. 

In respect to the first of these, associated labor, the author 
seems to have been aware of the difficulties to be encountered, 
and has therefore carefully avoided committing himself to an 
scheme. He has given us no plan of an association, by whi 
laborers might expect to be successful in protecting themselves 
against the tyranny of capital, and securing their own happi- 
ness. The thing is rather treated as so obvious, and admitting 
a solution so easy, that to mention the subject and assure us of 


its practicability was quite sufficient, without taxing his im- 


nation to paint the system or the process of its development. 
at indeed is a task which no writer in this school undertakes. 
It is not their way, either in politics, morals or religion. The 
denounce existing social organizations, and ascribe all the evi 
that are, and a thousand that are not, except in their own im- 
inations, to something faulty in our social system, which 
might be remedied with the greatest facility, if only men would 
heed their admonitions. But, alas! for their remedies, we are 
left to find them out by our own wisdom. They often remind 
us of a physician, who, on being called tothe sick bed, should 
commence a lecture on the disease, endeavoring to impress on 
the patient a lively sense of its serious nature and dangerous 
tendency, and when requested by the agonized sufferer to pro 
pose a remedy, he again breaks out in fresh strains of eloquence, 
exhibiting with new vividness the badness of his case, charging 
his disease upon the bad habits of his life, his food, his drink, 
his exercise, his dress, till at last, amid the rness of the suf- 
ferer and his friends for a remedy, and a fresh outburst of the 
doctor’s eloquence, the patient dies. For the diseases of the 
body, who will employ such doctors? And surely an intelligent 
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ple will not long rely on such for the diseases of the soul 
and the body politic. 

In the absence therefore of “~~ pny on the part of our 
author to have thrown any new light on the vexed question of 
associated labor, or the ey of its solution, we forbear to 
enter on the discussion. The difficulties which are inherent in 
the problem have hitherto baffled all the ingenuity which has 
been applied to its solution, and till some more fortunate ad- 
venturer in this region, hitherto more disastrous to explorers 
than the Artic seas, shall have pointed out some more satisfac- 
tory solution, the writer who proposes association among labor- 
ers, as the remedy for all the evils and oppressions suffered b 
the laboring poor, must expect that his suggestions, though sti 
accepted it may be by castle-building enthusiasts, will be 
treated with very little respect by intelligent and sober-minded 
practical men. 

There is indeed one modification of the principle of associa- 
tion not insisted on or hardly suggested our author, from 


which sober men seem to expect good. It is supposed by some 
that laborers may and should learn to protect themselves from 
the oppressions of capital, by combinations among themselves 
for fixing and regulating their own wages, or in other words, 
by the principle of trade unions. It is stated, and we believe 
with truth, that there are some trades, employing “s a small 


number of men, in which the rate of wages is regulated by such 
combination over the whole extent of our country. This prin- 
ciple, it is supposed, might be extended to all kinds of labor, 
and protect effectually the rights of the working man. It may 
not be amiss briefly to notice this suggestion before we dismiss 
this part of our me 

Such combinations are the very worst possible modes of as- 
sociation. The phalanx of Fourier is not more impracticable 
and disastrous in its consequences. For, in the first place, such 
combinations are entirely impracticable, except in the case of 
trades of very limited numbers. How, for example, can the 
agricultural laborers of a nation combine to fix their own 
wages? And such a combination must be national or wholly 
inoperative. Indeed in this country it must be more than 
national, it must embrace all those nations from which we re- 
ceive laborers, else the vacancy occasioned by a strike of our 
laborers will be speedily filled by the coming in of Irish, 
English, Germans and Norwegians. Nor is it possible to en- 
force such an arbitrary tariff of wages over a numerous body 
of laborers, even in a limited district. W. which one man 
will feel to be ruinous another will as quite remuner- 
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ating, and he will prefer to accept them rather than be unem- 

loyed. Men will, in the long run, find it quite as oppressive 
to be forbidden to work for low wages as to be forbidden to re- 
ceive high wages. Either is unmitigated despotism ; neither 
can be enforced or will be endured by any but slaves. 

Nor are such combinations less undesirable, than they are 
impracticable. They are in the highest degree unjust to all 
parties. There is just as much reason in requiring that the 
commodities of commerce shall be estimated by their bulk 
instead of their weight, or that wheat shall be sold at all times 
at the same price, as that work shall be done at all times and 
by all laborers for the same wages. Let us suppose it were 
possible for the agricultural laborers of a given community 
arbitrarily to settle the rate of their compensation by a com- 
bination. It is plain that such a power would be equivalent to 
a power to take possession of the entire landed property of the 
community whenever they pleased. For it would be a power 
to appropriate to themselves any desired portions or the whole 
profit of agricultural a at their option. If such a 

wer existed in the laborer, the capitalist would soon be 

egga:, glad to run from his farm to avoid being compelled to 
take care of it for nothing. It is surely well for society that 
such combination is impossible. Nor would it be difficult to 
demonstrate that in those minor trades in which wages are 
controlled by combination, the real interests of all parties 
suffer by it. The laborers themselves suffer. To allow price 
to sink to that level to which a free competition would depress 
it, would increase the business done, and the demand for their 
work in a rapid ratio, and their employment would be more 
steady and reliable. If there were any of the trade who could 
obtain better wages in other employments, they would leave 
the trade in question and relieve it from their competition. 

Nor is it more practicable or desirable for capital to protect 
itself from competition by combination. Each capitalist must 
and will judge for himself at what rate he would choose to 
employ his capital rather than that it remain idle, and he may 
a thousand times bind himself by a combination, but if he does 
he will a thousand times break the bond. Both capital and 
labor must be free, and dependent for their compensation on 
competition, and on nothing else, or injustice and oppression 
will fall on all alike. We invite all persons who have become 
excited against the supposed wrongs of trade as regulated bya 
free competition, to lay aside all excited emotion, and calmly trace 
through to their ultimate and inevitable results, all those modes 
of combination and association which have been proposed for 
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the protection of injured classes. We are greatly mistaken or 
such an inquiry calmly and patiently carried through, will lead 
any man of ordinary common sense to see that they are all as 
fallacious as the various inventions of perpetual motions in me- 
chanics, and fallacious for the very same reason. They are one 
and all attempts to escape from a condition, to which nature’s 
God hath subjected all things. 

The religious remedy proposed by our author is worthy of 
more consideration, because it has much more of the character 
of a definite prescription than we are accustomed to find in 
writers of this school. In the first chapter of the book our 
hero is made to say that “conversion” in his mother’s sense of 
the word never happened to him. And yet he was converted 
after our author’s notion of conversion, and in describing the 
process of his conversion and the results of it, he has been be- 
trayed into what seems very much like writing out his religious 
creed. 

It may be thought by some, indeed, that it would have been 
much better if he had confined himself to an exhibition of his 
own religious views. But he has not done so. He has pre- 
sented us a picture of Calvinistic theology, which is certainly 
in its way not a little remarkable. It would be an injustice to 
the author and to the reader not to give a specimen of it. It 
should be observed that our hero’s mother was trained an In- 
dependent, but had joined the Baptists, because she thought 
them the more rigid and consistent Calvinists. 

“My mother moved by rule and method, by God’s law, asshe 
considered it, and that only. She seldom smiled. Her word 
was absolute. She never commanded twice without punishing. 
And yet there were abysses of unspoken tenderness in her, as 
well as clear, sound womanly sense and insight. But she 
thought herself as much bound to keep down all tenderness as 
if she had been some ascetic of the middle a do ex- 
tremes meet! It was ‘carnal,’ she considered. She had as 
yet no right to have any ‘spiritual affection’ for us, (her child- 
ren.) We were still ‘children of wrath and of the devil’—not 
yet convinced of sin, ‘converted, born in.’ She had no 
more spiritual bond with us, she thought, ‘than she had with a 
heathen ora Papist. She dared not even pray for our conver- 
sion, earnestly as she prayed on every other subject. For 
though the majority of her sect would have done so, her clear 
logical sense would yield to no such tender inconsistency. Had 
Itnot been decided from all eternity? We were elect or we 
were reprobate. Could her prayers alter that? If He had 
chosen us He would call us in his own good time: and if not 

VOL. XIII. 12 
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oa again and again, as I afterwards discovered from a 
journal of hers, she had used to beseech God with agonized 
tears toset her mind at rest, by revealing to her His will toward 
us. For that comfort she could at least rationally pray. But 
she received no answer. 

“ And yet, with all this, she kept the strictest watch over our 
morality. Fear, of course, was the only motive she employed; 
for how could our still carnal understandings be affected with 
love to God? And love to herself was too paltry and tempo 
5 to be urged by one who knew that her fife was uncertain, 
and who was always trying to go down to the deepest eternal 
— and reason of every thing, and take her stand on that. 

our God, or Gods rather till we were twelve years old, were 
hell, the rod, the ten commandments, and public opinion.” 

Carlyle has somewhere a rather edifying passage about 
ple being more afraid of the dead Satans of the olden time, 
than of the living Satans of their own. Surely our author is 
one of that sort of people. He has dug up a fossil of a long 
bye gone period, and is showing it as a veritable monster of 
our own age. If he does not intend this as a picture of the 
Calvinistic theology of the nineteenth century, he has ex 
— himself in a most unguarded and unfortunate manner. 

e reader can hardiy help so understanding him. If he does 
80 intend, then are we sorely at a loss, whether to ascribe it to 
unpardonable ignorance, or to a malice still more inexcusable. 
A man of our author’s genius, and a Clergyman of the English 
establishment, should not resort to that stale and vulgar artifice 
of infidelity, to caricature and utterly misrepresent the reli 

ious system he wishes to assail. Such a trick would excite 
the on emg that the author belongs in bad company. 

We have quoted but a specimen—it is by no means a solitary 
specimen—to the same purpose. Others in the same spint 
might be indefinitely multiplied. We cannot forbear remark 
ing on his caricature of modern missions to the heathen. A 
misrepresentation more flagrant can scarcely be conceived of. 
And its introduction is wholly gratuitous. It sustains no rel 
tion to the plot of the work, and we can really assign no other 
motive for its introduction than “malice aforethought.” The 
whole passage referred to, which want of space forbids our 
quoting, is intensely unchristian—if the clergy of the English 
establishment make any pretentions to Christianity, it is ut 
clerical. We submit to every candid reader, if it is not an act 
of unparalleled baseness, for one professing himself to be 4 
minister of the gospel, to employ a popular work of fiction 
as an instrument of casting discredit and contempt upon the 
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Careys, the Morrisons, the Judsons, and a host of others of 
whom the world was not worthy, who have devoted their lives 
to the propagation of the gospel in pagan lands. 

If it be said that such was not the intentiou of the author, 
we reply, such a vindication cannot be sustained. It ¢s the de- 
sign of the passage referred to, to cast contempt upon English 
Baptist Missions and missionaries to the heathen. And did not 
the author know, that the name of William 7 is the fittest 
possible representative of those very missions? illiam Carey, 
a man whoachieved more for learning and more for human well- 
being on his actual shoe-maker’s bench, than the fictitious hero, 
Alton Locke, ever achieved on the tailor’s bench, even in the 
imagination of our author. And yet such actual triumphs 
of a working man, are to be held up to derision wherever the 
English language is spoken, by this clerical advocate of the 
working men ! 

But it is time to examine the author’s own creed. And as 
he has preferred for the most part the concrete form of expres- 
sion, we will follow the same method. He seems to have very 
little faith even in his gospel, when addressed to the youth, 
amid the unmitigated fervor of his passion, and in the full ca- 
reer of his ambition. Nothing more can be done for such an 
one, than to apply any little Foes which may be necessary to 

revent instant destruction. The passions of such an one are 
ike those forms of disease in the body, which must run their 
course, and the only hope of the patient is in applying restora- 
tives at the crisis. Accordingly the process of converting our 
hero is deferred till his plans have ended in prison, and in ut- 
ter disappointment, mel a in a most violent attack of fever. 
As soon as the wild fantasies of a fevered brain have passed 
away, (which indeed are made to perform an important part in 
preparing his mind for what was to follow,) and while he is yet 
exceedingly weak and prostrate upon his bed, a high-born lady, 
who had been the guardian angel of his life without his know- 
ing it, and who had become the true and accepted priestess of 
areligion, which turns out to be a strange compound of po- 
pery and transcendental mysticism, begins the work of preach- 
ing this new gospel to him. Among her first and most effect- 
ive lessons are pictures, arranged around his bed, where his eye 
must fall on them first when he wakes, and last before he 
sleeps. “Truly,” says our hero, “pictures are the books of the 
unlearned, oa of the pel too. Glorious Raffaelle! 


Shakspeare of the south! Mighty preacher, to whose blessed 
intuition it was given to know all human hearts, to embody in 
form and color all spiritual truths, common alike to Protestant 
and Papist, to workman and to sage. O that I may meet thee 
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before the throne of God, if it be but to thank thee for that one 
picture, in which thou didst reveal to me ina single glance, 
wer step of my own spiritual history.” 
hat a pity that all wicked people could not have Raffaelle’s 
pictures hanging about their beds! The world might soon be 
converted! O that our Missionary, Tract, and Sunday School 
societies would be instructed by these new prophets, to employ 
artists, to multiply indefinitely the copies of Raffaelle’s pictures, 
and hang them up in every back-woodsman’s cabin. How 
much more hopeful such a mode of procedure, than the vul- 
r custom of distributing Bibles and tracts, and preaching 
that old fashioned gospel which has come down to us from the 
dark ages of the past! When will men learn wisdom from 
these new oracles! All this suggests again that lesson which 
Carlyle has been so long teaching, and which we have been s 
slow to learn, that Shakspeare is not only the greatest of poets 
and dramatists, but the most religious of writers. Our author 
is indeed a little in advance of his master. Carlyle only talks 
of Shakspeare’s religion; our author proceeds to apply the doe- 
trine to practice by directly a rain Shakspeare and other 
poets in converting sinners. This is just what should be ex- 
pected—the age is kp agp 
Accordingly in the case of our hero, the gospel of pictures 


was not relied on alone to work the desired change. “She 


* * * used to sit and read to me from the Bible, from 
from every book which could suggest soothing, graceful, or 
hopeful images.” At one time Sdettions were made from 
Thomas a Kempis, now from the Psalmist of Israel, now from 
Milton, now from Wordsworth, and now from the evangelie 
narrative. Tennyson, too, proved a gospel preacher of great 
power and efficacy. 

Having pursued this poetic treatment for a considerable 
time, our priestess commences in good earnest the work of 
preaching. She spoke of Christ as near, as the great Reformer, 
yet as the true conservative, as the inspirer of all new truths— 
as the true demagogue—the true friend of the poor—as the 
true King, as the Creator, the Word, the inspirer, the only per 
fect Artist, the Fountain of all genius, especially as the model 
of all men of genius. 

Some of the terms here employed might lead to the supposi- 
tion that our author intended to present something like an or 
thodox-view of Christ. But the connection in which we find 
such words as Creator, Word, King, we are not at liberty to 
understand them in the scriptural and evangelical sense, but in 
the poetic; or, if we may so speak, the Carlylean sense. In 
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this respect our author imitates Mr. Carlyle very successfully, 
and evidently with a hearty good will. An incautious reader 
may sometimes peruse pages from either of these authors, 
without ever suspecting that he is not reading stray leaves 
from some Calvanistic sermon. The words are the same, but 
the thinking reader perceives, that there is no community 
whatever of meaning and spirit. A poetical, mystical, trans- 
cendental sense, has been infused into the 1 age, both of 
the Scriptures and of the old Calvinistic divines. In this 
sense we are forced to understand the language above. 

But to proceed with our author’s creed. Christ dying for us is 
several times alluded to, but his dying for sins, never. Of the 
moral government of God and of the forgiveness of sins there 
is not one word, nor any intimation that any is needed. The 
poor patient discovers in the course of one of these conversa- 
tions, that this noble hearted woman, (for such she truly is,) has 
been the guardian angel of his life. He reproaches himself 
most severely for his ignorance of her past kindness to him, 
and calls himself an idiot and an ingrate for his treatment of 
her. But for all his past ignorance and contempt of Christ, 
there are no confessions, no self-reproaches, and no petitions for 
forgiveness. That was all the fault of the ministers, that they 
did not preach better. If they had exhibited to him Christ as 
this woman had now done, he would lon have been a 
Christian. Why then should he blame himself for what was 


s0 obviously the fault of the ministers? Yes, here is a conver- 


sion by the method of the imagination—a conversion without 
one confession of sin towards God or petition for forgiveness 
from God. And this is the doctrine preached by a distin- 
gushed clergyman of the English enabliheannt-vaie who we 
are told, is shortly to visit this country, for the purpose of offi- 
ciating at the consecrating of a Protestant church. This is the 
gospel of the imagination. It ought to be entitled “religion 
reduced to a fine art, or salvation without repentance or for- 
giveness.” 

In the progress of our hero towards his conversion, he at 
length falls upon that ancient stumbling block of the sceptic, 
miracles. The difficulty which he meets is one which is often 
met among ourselves, especially in dealing with those who are 
in any degree imbued with the doctrines of the transcendental 
school. A miracle is not unfrequently, and perhaps not very 
inaccurately, defined to be a suspension of the established laws 
of nature by an immediate exertion of divine power. Against 
miracles as thus defined, the objector declares that he is 
shocked at the thought, that God should suspend and violate 
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his own laws. Our author answers in substance that this isa 
false definition, that in events which seem to us miraculons, 
God does not suspend or violate the laws of nature, but only 
works by higher on, with which we are not acquainted. ~ 

Now we submit that this is not the answer which the case 
calls for. The whole plausibility of this objection lies in a fail- 
ure to notice an ambiguity in the word law. The primary and 
most proper meaning of the word, is a rule of duty. In this 
sense of the word we are shocked at the idea that God should 
suspend or violate his own laws—that he should give laws to 
his subjects which he himself disregards. But this is not all 
the meaning of the word, when we speak of the laws of nature. 
By this phrase we mean to describe the uniform methods in 
which the powers of nature act, or rather in which God acts 
through them. It is a figurative use of the word law. We 
mean to say, that natural phenomena follow a uniform course 
with as much regularity as though they were invested with free 
will, and obeyed a law which God had prescribed for them. In 
the phrase “ ewe of nature” there is therefore no implication of 
a rule of duty either to God or man. It is dead matter to 
which those laws are addressed, or rather on which they are 
impressed. The phrase expresses the customary methods by 
which God governs the material universe. Is there then any- 
thing shocking, revolting, in the thought that God, for the pur- 
ae of conferring the highest benefits on mankind, sometimes 

eviates from his custom and makes universal manifestations of 
his power and presence? Our consciousness answers, no! We 
do not believe that any candid man can profess to be morally 
shocked at this view of a miracle. And yet this and this only, 
is the view of miracles exhibited in the Scriptures and received 
by the great mass of sober-minded Christians in every age. 
And miracles as thus defined cannot be successfully assailed b 
any weapons which can be drawn from the storehouse of meta- 

hysics. They must stand or fall with the evidence exhibited 
in support of them. We have no fear for the result. 

There are other points in this creed which are invested with 
grave importance, and are well worthy of examination. But 
we have transcended our limits and exhausted the patience of 
the reader. We will only say in conclusion, that while we are 
cheerful to concede to this book power of conception, vivid 
coloring, graphic painting, we can go no farther in commenda- 
tion. The author's spirit is tecced don characterized by pride 
and bitterness, his views of political economy are shallow and 
false, and will lead any man who adopts them into impract- 
cable schemes and pitiable delusions. His religious views are 
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preéminently superficial, unsound and unpractical. He hates 
the doctrines of the Reformation with a cordial hatred, but 
proves himself too ill-informed what they are to state them with 
any semblance of correctness. He writes a book to advocate 
the cause of the workingmen, and in it holds up to derision the 
life-labor of such a man as William Carey, one of the noblest 
workingmen England ever produced. He speaks in exalted 
terms of Jesus Christ, but utterly discards whatever is most 
characteristic in His life and teachings. That such a book 
should be devoured with the avidity it is, without producing 
much evil, is surely what we are not prepared to believe. 

And yet we will not, cannot wholly condemn the book. The 
Roman Senate returned public thanks to the general who had 
fought and lost the disastrous battle of Canne, because he had 
not despaired of the Republic. And we confess a similar] 
kindly feeling towards any man, however mistaken, who calls 
earnest attention to the sufferings of the neglected and famish- 
ing laborer. And so far as this author has contributed any- 
thing to accomplish this result, he deserves the thanks of his 
generation. To impart the blessings of Christian civilization to 
the laborer is the great problem of this age, and must be 
solved, or all our hopes are doomed to a bitter disappointment. 


Arr. Il—THE MORAL OF STATISTICS.* 


Ir is at least fortunate, that in our day, we stand in no dread 
of any such result as came, we are told, from the “numberin 
of the people” in the time of David. For it must be admitted, 
that no work can be more useful to every citizen, in relation to 
the subjects of which it treats, than that which gives at a single 
glance, as it were, the complete condition of his nation. Sta- 
tistics, to be sure, are not generally amusing, though they may 
be, even in them, food for mirth. But certainly if figures do 
not lie,a census compendium must be the most truthful book 
one can consult. That it has much to teach him, who is will- 





*Statistical View of the United States, embracing its Territory, oe 
white, free, colored aud slave; Moral and Social Condition, Industry, Property, 
and Revenue; the detailed Statistics of cities, towns, and counties; being a 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, to which are added the results of eve 
previous Census, beginning with 1790, &ec., by J. D. B. De Bow, Supt. of U. 
Census. Washington, 1854. 
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ing to be instructed, we can very easily see. And that it is 
invaluable to the man who would know of his country, caleu- 
late the rate of its progress, morally as well as materially, 
ascertain the extent and variety of its resources, and try to 
estimate its future course and destiny, no argument is needed 
to prove. 

e book before us, we regard as most valuable and in- 
structive. Of convenient form, of concise, and yet sufficiently 
ample statement, without the bulk of the large quarto volume, 
issued soon after the census of 1850 was taken, and with all its 
information, that would be needed for a correct view of the 
national condition, and even more; in every sense of the word, 
a compendium, it is well deserving the study of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Scarcely a question can be started relating to the 
welfare and prosperity of the nation which will not be helped to 
its solution by the facts here presented. True, there is something 
of deep and really solemn import beneath all this outside of ma- 
terial fact. The genuine character of the nation, and its inmost 
life, do not appear onthesurface. But the facts serve as finger- 
posts to point the way to what is concealed beneath. They hel 
not alone to furnish materials for argument, but also to rev 
the real truth of national life. They show us to ourselves, make 
us cognizant of what we have to do, and what to do it with; 
make us conscious also of powers, by which we may use the 
opportunities we are favored with, and thus achieve the most 
magnificent results for all human life. 

ere can be no question, that the American Republic was 
designed by Providence to accomplish a work in history sur 
pos by no nation under Heaven. Settled at a time, when 

emocratic principles were becoming rooted in the English 
Constitution, and Protestantism had given assurance of its tri- 
umph ; settled in one section by Protestant Englishmen, exiles 
for conscience’ sake, who were to give direction, for the most 
part, to all its future career; a new world, just far enough re 
mote from the old, to escape the evil influence of European 
corruptions and vices, and just near enough to feel the 
influences of what was best in European civilization ; with all 
its broad Atlantic slope now fronting that civilization, and the 
stagnant and decaying semi-barbarism of Asia barred out b 
the Rocky Mountains; founded on the great principles of ci 
and religious liberty, and in a good degree now transferred by 
them, America presented and presents the grandest scene for 
the growth of anoble nation. It has had the opportunity of be 
coming a power among the nations. We do not think that the 
opportunity has been wholly neglected. It was to develop & 
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new idea of government, put in practice a new system of reli- 

jon, and realize a new theory of civilization. e worth of 
individual manhood, nay, the superiority of individual man- 
hood to factitious rank, caste, the State, the Priesthood, was to 
be vindicated. In making this vindication sure, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, commerce, the subjection of nature to the 
human will, popular, intellectual and religious education, Re- 

ublicanism, Protestantism, all were to unite. They all have 

rnished themselves to Anglo-Saxon energy, and perseverance, 
and daring, and a part of the result is now before the world. 
What that result is thus far, it is our task to inquire, with the 
help given us by the labor of Mr. De Bow. at it is yet to 
be, those labors may serve to indicate. 

Of course our national life is too short to justify us in making 
any very broad generalization from what little has yet been done. 
It is not two hundred and fifty years since the first permanent 
English settlement was made upon our shores. It is but little 
more than three quarters of a century, since we have been an 
independent nationality. The country is by no means settled 

et; nor is it all explored. Weare but half grown. What 
has been done is but the promise of what mature years will do. 
It is but natural that we should meke some mistakes. Our 
warm blood hurries us into excesses. The prudence of age does 
not w- to us, and must not be expected of us. But our 
youth is lusty and vigorous, and we may well hope—though 
now is the dangerous time of our national life—for a maturity, 
of which we shall not have cause to be altogether ashamed. 

What then have we? What have we done? What are we 
yettodo? The facts and figures in the volume before us may 

elp to elucidate these questions. 

his “introductory remarks,” Mr. De Bow gives an inter- 
esting account of the mode of taking and making up a census 
in this country, as also the mode in Great Britain. As all our 
readers are doubtless well acquainted with the method of the 
work with us, though not probably sufficiently considerate of 
the amount of labor to be performed by the different marshals 
and their assistants, the clerks in the office at Washington, and 
the final revision of the countless array of figures, but it is not 
necessary to stop on our way to notice it. Yet it might be 
worth considering, what labor is performed, what tire is rem, 
what anxiety ond care are undergone, that the facts may 
be spread correctly before the country, and the information 
which they convey should be as reliable as it is possible to 
make it. e British system of taking the census is widely 
different from our own. Throughout the United Kingdom the 
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work of filling the returns to be made is done in a single night, 
A certain night was chosen; during the day previous, enu- 
merators in every district duly appointed, left at each dwelling 
house or tenement a schedule, embracing inquiries relative to 
the name, condition, age, sex, &c., of every inmate, which was 
to be filled up by the different occupiers; on the morning of 
the subsequent day, the enumerators collected the schedules, 
and the primary work was done. Persons traveling were 
re tend at the public houses, at which they snvivel on the 
following morning. The number of — on board of barges 
and boats, in barns, sheds, tents, or the open air, was estimated 
by the enumerators. Sailors on board of ships at sea were reg- 
istered at the ship owners’ offices, or upon the arrival of the 
vessels in port. All this was to be done in a single night. The 
contents of the schedules were transcribed into books for the 
purpose, for which work a week was allowed, the books forward- 
ed to the registrars, and then the army of enumerators, 38,740 
in number, in 1851, was disbanded, their service being ended. 
The returns were now in the hands of 3,220 registrars, who 
subjected them to a careful examination, prepared a summa 

of the statements which they contained, and transmitted this 
summary to the superintendent registrars, 624 in number. For 
this labor a fortnight was allowed. The superintendent regis 
trars revised the summaries and enumeration books and sent 
them to the census office, there to undergo a still further revis- 
ion. In two months from the night of taking the census, the 
returns were all received at the Census Office, and in ten weeks 
from the same time, the result was made public. Twenty mill- 
ions of entries were made, contained on upwards of 1,250,000 
pages of enumerators’ books. This process is undoubtedl 

more speedy than our own, but whether it is more accurate 18 
a matter of question. Still, under whatever condition of things, 
it is impossible to avoid mistakes. The result after all can 
hardly be more than a very near approximation to the real trath. 

The subjects discussed in the volume before us, are divided 
under six different heads: Territory, Population, Moral and 
Social Condition, Industry, Property, Revenue, &c. Details of 
Cities, Towns, and Counties. Our limits will not allow us to 
consider all of these in detail. We have selected the first four, 
as embracing the statements necessary for arriving at the results 
which we contemplate. 

No one who has carefully studied Prof. Guyot’s admirable 
volume of lectures on Physical Geography, can question the 
truth, which he so clearly illustrates, that the physical features 
of a country have a vast influence upon its future character and 
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destiny. We can all agree with him in what he says of Amer- 
iea, her opportunities and her privileges in this respect, in the 
last two lectures of his course, not because it flatters our nation- 
al pride, but because it is a demonstration to the Christian 
thinker of Providential plans, which we, as a nation, are to un- 
fold and carry out. Providential plans for the welfare of the 
whole race of man. Prof. Guyot’s magnificent generalizations 
are amply sustained by Mr. De Bow’s indubitable facts. 
The extent of territory now belonging to this country, and of 
comparatively ~~ access in all its parts, unless we except the 
rtion west of the Rocky Mountains, is, enormous. It has 
more than trebled within the short period of our national exist- 
ence. In 1783, the limits of the United States did not exceed 
820,680 square miles. On the first day of July, 1854, the total 
area of the country was of the vast extent of 2,963,666 square 
miles. Deducting the late purchase from Mexico, amountin 
to 27,500 square miles, we have 2,936,166 square miles. This 
immense territory is divided as follows: Pacitic Slope, 766,002 ; 
Atlantic Slope, proper, 514,416; Northern Lake Region, 112,- 
649; Gulf Region, 325,537; and the great Mississippi Valley, 
drained by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 1,207,562 
uare miles. “The extent of shore line,” says Mr. De Bow, 
“is an important element in determining the commercial char- 
acter of a nation.” And he goes on to show that the United 
States have 244 miles of surface to one mile of shore, including 
islands. Thus the following measurements are furnished: Shore 
line,except islands, Atlantic, 6,017; Gulf, 3,551; Pacific, 2,533 
miles. If the shore line is allowed to include that of “ islands, 
bays, and all irregularities,” we have a much greater extent, 
and of course the ratio of surface to shore line will be smaller. 
Thus: Atlantic, 12,359; Gulf, 5,744; Pacific, 3,251. This 
gives 134 miles of surface to one mile of coast, making us the 
most highly favored nation, in this respect, on the face of the 
lobe. Even the continent of Europe cannot compete with us, 
or she has 156 miles of surface to one mile of coast line. For 
all the purposes of successful commerce, we are amply furnish- 
ed, so far as God and Nature can furnish the materials. It but 
remains for man to put forth his skill, and give his genius play, 
and we hold the trade of the world in our hands. And even 
this is not all. We are as well furnished for internal domestic 
trade as for foreign commerce. The large interior lakes and 
rivers, are the ways on which our business is yet to ran—does 
already run. The total river shore line, including both banks, 
amounts to 49,065 miles, and the shore line (American) of our 
northern lakes, including bays, sounds, and islands, to 3,620 
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miles. We shall shortly see to what use all these advantages 
are put. 

e manner in which the area of the country is divided, is 
worth a moment’s consideration. The states have 1,464,105; 
the territories, 1,472,061 square miles. The non-slaveholding 
states have 612,597; the slaveholding states 851,508 square 
miles. Of the territorial area, Neb extends over 335,882 
square miles, one-ninth part of the whole national area; Kan- 
zas, 114,798 square miles; Utah, 269,170 square miles. Nebras- 
ka exposed to slavery, and Utah exposed at once to slavery and 
Mormonism, have an area combined, equal, within one thov- 
sand square miles, to that of the twenty-one smallest States of 
the Union. 

What is the character of the population, that occupies this 
wide expanse of country? The astonishing progress which the 
United States have made in the number of their population, is 
very clearly seen by the tables prepared by the census super. 
intendent, and is certainly to be taken into account, in estima- 
ting the character of the nation. For the increase of the peo- 
ple from various quarters, has had a powerful influence upon 
the national life. In the year 1775, when the area of the colo- 
nies measured about 820,680-square miles, (which Mr. De Bow 
considers a small estimate,) the colonial population numbered 
2,803,000, of whom 500,000 were slaves. this was an increase of 
2,541,000 since the year 1701, an interval of seventy-four years, 
when the population numbered 262,000; an increase of not 
quite 12 per cent. per annum. In the year 1850, seventy-five 
years later, the number of inhabitants had increased to 23,191, 
876, of whom, 3,204,313 were slaves, and 2,240,581 were for- 
eign born. Besides these, there were within the jurisdiction of 
the Union 400,764 untaxed and unrepresented Indians. Ex- 
cluding the last mentioned, we have a density of population of 
very nearly eight persons to a square mile. The rate of in- 
crease for the fast seventy-five years, is a fraction over 727 per 
cent., or an average rate of a fraction less than 10 per cent. per 
annum.* Mr. De Bow estimates that the population at the 
close of the year 1854, may be stated in round numbers at 26,- 
500,000. e present population was divided among the dif 
ferent sections as follows: in the slaveholding states, 9,664,656, 
with a density of 11.35 to a square mile; in the non-slave 
holding states, 13,434,922, with a density of 21.91 to a square 
mile ; in the territories then organized, 92,298, with a density 





* The real rate of increase, according to carefully prepared tables, is about 
8 per cent. per annum, calculated by the rule of compound interest. 
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of 0.1 to a — mile. Of the non-slaveholding states, the 
New England states had a population of 2,728,116, with a den- 
sity of 41.94 to a square mile; the Middle states, 6,624,988, 
with a density of 57.79 to the square mile. These latter are 
more densely populated than any other portion of the country. 
New England comes next in order; then the northwest; then 
the south, and last, the southwest. Mr. De Bow enters into 
an estimate, rather curious than valuable, of what the popula- 
tion of the country would number, if it was peopled through- 
out with the density of particular sections. Thus he says, “ with 
the density of the Mississippi Valley, the United States would 
have had but 21,000,000 inhabitants; with the density of the 
Southern states, the number would be nearly 45,000,000; with 
the density of New England, 123,000,000; and with the densi- 
ty of the Middle states, 170,000,000.” The average density, 
as we have stated, is very nearly eight persons to a square mile. 

It will be seen at once, that we have plenty of land yet un- 
occupied, and there is no danger as yet of crowding one an- 
other. Eight persons to a square mile give us a really sparse 

pulation. e case in Europe is considerably different. 
There, the smallest degree of density is to be found in the king- 
dom of Sweden and Norway, where the ulation numbers 
4,645,007, and where there are but 15.83 inhabitants to a square 
mile. The largest degree is to be found in Belgium, with a 
population of 4,426,202, and a density of 388.60 to a square 
mile. Eight countries in Europe, namely, Austria, France, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Prussia, Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, have an average density of 207 inhabit- 
ants to a square mile. It is not surprising that, while we have 
so much land, which it is utterly impossible for us to use or oc- 
cupy, the crowded population of Europe should annually send 
off immense numbers to find a home in the western world, 
where there is so much room for them, and such ample accom- 
modations. We are glad that they come. We would welcome 
them and give them on our soil a free and happy home. We 
deprecate, to the utmost, that dog-in-the-manger policy, which 
would attempt to prevent their using what we ourselves do not 
want, and cannot improve. 

While we are on this branch of our subject, let us see to what 
extent this foreign element is mingled into our population. In 
the whole country, out of a white population of 19,553,068 in 
1850, there were but 2,240,581 foreign born persons. The num- 
ber may have increased to about 3,000,000 by the present time 


of writing. This is a ratio of about 9 per cent. of the a, 
gate population. This population was divided in 1850 into 
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1,239,464 males, and 1,001,117 females. Such is the extent, 
It seems to us not a very formidable array of numbers. 

Whatever danger there is to be apprehended from the mix. 
ture of foreigners with the native population, it certainly does 
not arise from the number of foreigners. For that is compar. 
atively small. Does it come from the number of votes which 
they are able to throw, in a hotly contested election? By the 
tables presented in a speech delivered by Hon. N. P. Banks, of 
Massachusetts, during the late session of Congress, we find that, 
at the last presidential election, out of a canvass of 1,931,024 
votes in fourteen states, giving a majority of the electoral vote, 
the foreign vote numbered just 258,548, or in a proportion of 
one to seven and a fraction. In these states there was then a 
foreign population of 1,763,497. The proportion of the num- 
ber of voters to the population is nearly the same with the pro- 
— of foreign voters to the whole number of votes cast. 

n these fourteen states it is found that of the whole foreign 
ar 856,480 were Irish born, who were mostly Catho- 
ics. Of the remainder, nearly 1,000,000, a large proportion 
must be Protestants, or at least, not Catholics. Assuming that 
seven is the ratio, we have for the sum total, in these states, of 
Irish voters, Catholic and Protestant, 122,354. We are very 
apt to hear of “millions of foreigners,” and of “a half million 
of Catholic voters, ignorant, superstitious, and semi-civilized, 
controlling our elections,” and the like. We suggest that a 
little caution on this score, and a stricter adherence to facts, in 
such a discussion as the nation happen now to be engaged in, 
would by no means be amiss. We do not see a great deal of 
danger in the number of foreign voters. We apprehend that 
there is more to be feared from native demagogues. 

That there is danger of some sort arising from a large num- 
ber of foreigners in a republic like ours, when they come as 
foreigners and continue foreigners, there can be no doubt. We 
should be the very last to deny it. But it does not depend so 
much upon the fact, that in the Providence of God, they were 
born in another country, as upon the fact of their character. 
We think there are thousands of native Americans, voters too, 
who are exercising an influence dangerous and detrimental to 
the best interests of the nation. If those persons, who are borne 
to our shores from the old world, are disposed to retain their old 
national characteristics, and refuse to blend themselves with 
our ways of thought and life; if they come as monarchists, a8 
tools of despotism, as those who would attempt a subversion of 
our government, and our institutions, and abuse the liberty 
which we give them; if they reject the means we offer them 
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of becoming republicans, there can be no question of the ex- 
ceeding peril to which we are this very hour exposed. If such 
be the case, no very large number would be required, provided 
there were sufficient shrewdness and tact among them. We 
have evidence, enough to satisfy the most skeptical, of the 
wer which a few resolute and determined men can exercise, 
in the success of the slaveholders of the country, 347,525 in all, 
in foreing their policy upon the national legislation. But there 
is as yet very insufficient evidence of an intention among our 
“adopted citizens,” to make any such atttempt upon the coun- 
try’s liberties. The greatest part of them are those, who have 
learned to look upon America as the field where their enter- 
prise and industry will give them better returns than in the 
countries they leave. Many of them have a downright and 
settled hatred of oppression in the form in which it presents 
itself at home. They are really republican at heart, and come 
here to learn more of republicanism. So that a vast majority 
of them readily and wal become Americanized, and have a 
national _ in being Americans, so far as they can be, and 
glory in having American-born children. It is true that some 
are ignorant and semi-civilized. Yet they do not compare very 
unfavorably in this respect with some portions of our country, 
whose influence on the national character is unquestionably in- 
jurious, and just now controls the national government. But 
as this topic will come up again under another division of the 
subject, we leave it for the present. 
nnected closely with this matter of foreign population, is 
the statement of the number of slaves in the country, these lat- 
ter being, of course, of foreign extraction. We find by the 
tables of Mr. De Bow, that in 1850 there were 3,204,313 slaves, 
of whom 1,602,535 were males, and 1,601,778 females. These 
were held by 347,525 persons. As a state, Virginia is first of 
the slaveholding states in point of numbers, having within her 
borders 472,528 persons held as slaves; South Carolina comes 
next, having 384,984. Delaware has the least number, 2,290. 
New Jersey is put down in the table as having 236 slaves; but 
ese are more properly apprentices, becoming gradually free 
under the operation of the state laws respecting emancipation. 
It is curious to notice the rate of imcrease or of decrease in 


the number of the slaves in different states. We find the high- 
est rate of increase in the more southerly states; the lowest in 
the northerly states, or those which border on free territory. 
in some of these latter, the number is steadily decreasing. This 
is the case with Delaware, and it has been so since 1790, with 
asingle break in the interval between 1810 and 1820. In 
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1790, Delaware had 8,887 slaves. This number decreased in g 
regular ratio of about 33 per cent. for ten years till 1810, when the 
number was 4,177. Between 1810 and 1820, a slight increase 
took place, the slaves numbering, in the latter year, 4,509. A 
decrease then took place, which has continued till the present 
time. In 1830, the number was 3,292; in 1840, 2,605; andin 
1850, 2,290. Maryland exhibits a decrease since 1810, at a 
smaller rate, with the exception of the decade 1840-50, when 
there was a slight increase. In 1810, Maryland had 111,509 
slaves; in 1820, 107,397; in 1830, 102,994; in 1840, 89,737; 
and in 1850, 90,368. North Carolina exhibits an increase ata 
large rate, except in the decade 1830-40, when the increase 
was only 216 upon an egate of 245,601 in the former year. 
But the decade 1840-50 shows a return to the regular per cent- 
age, as during that time the number increased from 245,817 to 
288,548. Virginia increased regularly till 1830. Between that 
year and 1840, the number decreased from 469,757 to 449,087; 
and increased again from 1840 to 1850, to 472,528. 

It is an ape wae, bey that in nearly all the states where 
the number of slaves has increased, the increase has been con- 
stantly declining in the rate per cent. In Alabama, the rates 
are as follows: From 1820 to 1830, 180.68 per cent; from 
1830 to 1840, 115.68 per cent. ; from 1840 to 1850, 35.22 per 
cent. In Louisiana the rates are as follows: from 1812 to 
1820, 97.26 per cent.; from. 1820 to 1830, 58.67 per cent.; 
from 1830 to 1840, 53.71 per cent.; from 1840 to 1850, 45.32 
per cent. In Mississippi, the rate declined from 197.31 per 
cent. in 1840, to 58.74 per cent. in 1850. In Missouri there 
was a declination from 239.48 per cent. in 1820, to 145.46 
per cent. in 1830; to 132.11 per cent in 1840, to 50.10 per 
cent. in 1850. In Tennessee, the rate of increase in 1800, was 
227.84 per cent.; in 1810-20, 79.87 per cent.; in 1820-30, 
76.76 per cent. ; in 1830-40, 29.27 per cent. ; in 1840-50, 30.80 
per cent. The least increase in ten years was in Maryland, in 
1800, 2 per cent. ; and in 1820, 3 per cent. ; in North Carolina 
in 1840, and in Maryland in 1850, less than 1 per cent. In 
all the slaveholding states, with the exception of one or two 
decades in afew states, the rate of increase is growing smaller 
and smaller. In 1800-10 it was 33.4 per cent. ; in 1810-20, 29 
per cent. ; in 1820-30, 30.6 per cent.; in 1830-40, 23.8 per 
cent. ; in 1840-50, 28.1 per cent. It is not difficult to calculate 
in how long a time there shall be, if all favorable opportun- 
ties are used for furthering emancipation, a gradual decrease, 
instead of increase. In several of the states the change must 
take place within the present decade. We thank God, and 
take courage! 
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Connected with this fact, there is the other, also encourag- 
ing, viz: the gradually increasing rate of increase of the white 
population in the slaveholding states. This is not so clearly 
marked as is the fact we have just considered, but sufficiently 
so, as to afford some slight ground for hope. Thus in all the 
slaveholding states, we find the rate of increase to be as 
follows: in 1800, 33.94 per cent.; in 1810, 29.70 per cent. ; 
in 1820, 28.2 per cent.; in 1830, 29.35 per cent.; in 1840, 
26.54 per cent. ; in 1850, 34.36 per cent. the several states 
mentioned above, after taking into account, so far as the new 
states are concerned, that the first settlement would induce a 
rush of immigration, and to enlarge the rate at first, and then 
diminish it for one or two decades, till the rate of increase 
become fixed, we are emboldened to believe that while the 
rate of the increase of slaves is declining, that of the white 
population is growing larger. Taking the states we have men- 
tioned, we ascertain the following facts. In Alabama, in 
1830-40, the rate of increase was 76.03 per cent. ; in 1840-50, 
27.24 per cent., which shows a decline. In Louisiana, the rates 
were, in 1820-30, 21.88 per cent. ; in 1830-40, 77.16 per cent. ; 
in 1840-50, 61.23 per cent. In Mississippi, we find the rates 
to have been, in 1820-30, 67,02 per cent. ; in 1830-40, 154.21 
per cent.; in 1840-50, 65.13 per cent. In Missouri, the rate 
of increase enlarged from 105.03 per cent. in 1820-30, to 
182.14 per cent. in 1830-40; and declined again to 82.78 per 
cent. in 1840-50. In Tennessee, the prospect is not so good. 
There the rates were 57.6 per cent. in 1820-30 ; 19.57 per cent. 
in 1830-40, and 18.13 per cent. in 1840-50. In Maryland, on 
the other hand, we have a brighter and more cheering view. 
There we find the rates to have been in 1820-30, 11.86 per 
cent. ; in 1830-40, 9.3 per cent., and in 1840-50, 31.34 per cent. 
North Carolina exhibits in 1820-30, 12.79 per cent. ; in 1830-40, 
2.54 per cent. ; in 1840-50, 14.05 per cent. Delaware decreases 
her rate from 4.19 per cent. in 1820-30, to 1.66 per cent. in 
1830-40, and enlarges in 1840-50 to 21.52 per cent. The rates 
in all the slaveholding states, we have already given. As a 
imatter of course, the larger rates of increase are found in the 
non-slaveholding states, the old and new states outstripping 
the old and new respectively of the slaveholding states. 

The free colored population is an item of considerable impor- 
tance, though the number is small. It has increased from 
59,466 in 1790, to 434,495 in 1850, though at almost invariabl 
declining rates. We have room only for the aggregates. Tn 
New England, in 1790-1800, the rate of increase was 31.63 per 
cent.; in 1840-50, it was 1.71 per cent. In the Middle states, 
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the rate has declined from 123.88 per cent. in 1790-1800, to 
11.19 per cent. in 1840-50. The Southern states give the 
following decline : in 1790-1800 the rate of inerease was 57.33 
per cent.; in 1840-50 it was but 12.07 per cent. In the South- 
western states, the rate has actually changed to a decreasing 
one. For while in 1790-1800 the free colored population 
increased at the rate of 36.01 per ecent., in 1840-50 it has 
actually decreased 19.52 per cent. In the Northwestem 
states, the rate in 1790-1800 was 988.60 per cent. ; in 1840-50 
it was 56.10 per cent. It might be thought that a large por. 
tion of the free colored population would have immigrated. But 
such is not the fact. Both immigration and emigration have 
been very sinall. To Liberia have gone but 7,592 persons in 
thirty-two years, of whom 3,868 were slaves emancipated for 
that purpose. In every section, the declining ratio of the 
increase of this kind of population is very notable, and may 
well give rise to melancholy reflection. 

We pause a moment here to consider the extent of immi- 
gration into the country from foreign nations. Since 1850, to 
the ist of January, 1854, 1,180,805 persons had arrived from 
foreign countries, of whom about three-sevenths had come from 
Great Britain and Ireland. “The value of personal property 
brought by foreigners to the United States,” vendeiad Mr. 
De Bow, “cannot be known. The emigrants registered in 
Berlin in 1851, 5,018 in number, took with them Perey to 
the amount of $323,250. On the average of $30 for all classes, 
there will be about $15,000,000 ; but how much has previously 
been sent back by other emigrants, it is not easy to say.” The 
number of immigrants during the year 1853, was 368,643, to 
372,725 during the year previous.* It is very doubtful whether 
the arrival of foreigners in the country will be so numerous in 
coming years, as for the last few years. The discoveries of 
gold in Australia have diverted emigration from Europe into 
another channel. It cannot be denied that these immigrants 
bring a large laboring strength into the country, and by proper 
help, and the exercise upon them of the influences of educa- 
tion and a free system of government and religion, they can 
become good and useful citizens. 

Before proceeding to consider the moral and social condition 
of all this varied population, it is necessary to glance at the 
subject of representative population, and see how it is made up. 
Out of a total population of 23,191,876, we have a represent 





* In 1854, the number had increased to 427,833, of whom 206,054 were Ger- 
mans. 
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tive population of only 21,767,673, leaving nearly a million 
and a half of the inhabitants of the country wholly unrepre- 
sented. This arises from the rule, as laid down in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, of adding to the free population of 
the country, three-fifths of “all other persons”—“ all other 

rsons” being construed to mean slaves. So that, as it is now, 
while in the non-slaveholding states the representative po 
ulation is increased little more than 2000 for their share in 
the division of the slave population, in the slaveholding 
states the representative population is larger than the free 
population to the amount of 1,918,239; the free population 
being 6,412,103, and the representative population, 8,330,742. 
The whole number of representatives is 234, of whom the non- 
slaveholding states have 144. It is a little singular to notice 
how this scheme of representation operates, and how double- 
faced the Constitution is on the point. If the free population 
of the country formed the basis of representation, the slave- 
holding states would have but 79 representatives, the free 
population numbering 6,412,503, and the ratio of apportion- 
ment being in that case, 85,783. The non-slaveholding states, 
on the same basis, would have 155, their free population num- 
bering 13,434,798, and California being allowed by special act 
of Congress an additional representative. By the Constitu- 
tional rule, however, the members in both instances, are as we 
have stated. If now, the slaves are, as the Constitution calls 
them, persons, they should be entitled in equity, to a full repre- 
sentation. If they are to be considered property, (which is the 
fact,) they should have no more representation than other 
kinds of property, and three-fifths of the value of horses, cattle,. 
farms, merchandise, &c. are as much entitled to representation 
as three-fifths of the slaves. It is but one of the many evils of 
slavery, that it should vitiate all rules of logic as well as 
violate all rights of liberty. 

In connection with the above statement, we may be permitted 
tostate a fact which is somewhat remarkable. It is this. What 
the non-slaveholding states lose in representative population by 
the constitutional rule, they regain by the number of their for- 
eign born citizens. In other words, the number of foreigners 
in these states is very nearly equal to the slave representative 
pe ulation in the other states. There is a difference of but 
ittle more than 8,500, the number of foreign-born citizens in 
the non-slaveholding states being 1,926,824. It may be, that a. 
disfranchisement of these persons now, will lead, by and by,.to- 
a denial of their right of representation altogether, and thus,. 
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our exclusive “ Native-Americanism” might verily “ return to 
plague its inventors.” 
r. De Bow classifies the third part of his volume—Moral 

and Social Condition—under seven distinct heads, viz: Reli- 

ious Worship, Education, The Press, Libraries, Charities, 

of Labor, and Crime. 
irst in rank, as educating influences, are religious institu- 

tions. And it is gratifying to find how general is their support. 
“ There are,” says Mr. De Bow, “ 38,143 buildings returned 
as used for purposes of religious worship in the United States 
in 1850, belonging to denominations having accommodations 
for 14,270,139 persons, and of a total value, including other 
church possessions, of $87,446,371. The occupation sheets 
show 26,842 regular clergymen, to which, if those performin 
occasional clerical duties be added, the number will be swell 
to about 30,000.” In the number of Church buildings, their 
value, and accommodations, the Methodist hold the first place. 
This sect had 13,338 churches, more than one-third of the 
whole number, with a value of $14,826,148, and with accom- 
modations for 4,354,101 persons. The number of church 
members is returned as amounting to 1,179,526. The Baptist 
hold the next place, having had 9,360 churches, valued at 
$11,001,127, my accommodating 3,248,580 persons. The num- 
ber of church members is 982,693. The Presbyterians had 4,863 
churches, with a value of $14,557,089, and accommodations for 
2,079,564 persons, of whom 485,377 were communicants. The 
Congregationalists (Orthodox) had 1,716 churches, valued at 
$7,970,195, accommodating 801,835 persons, of whom 197,196 
were church members. The Episcopalians owned 1,461 chureh- 
es, valued at $11,384,210, and accommodating 644,598 persons, 
of whom 67,550 were church members. The Roman Catholics 
are next in order, and holding the sixth place, having had 
1,227 churches, valued at $9,256,758, and accommodating 
675,721 persons out of a total Catholic population of 1,173,700. 
The Unitarians had 242 churches, valued at $3,173,822, and 
accommodating 136,417 persons, of whom 30,000 are returned 
as church members. The other churches are divided among 
Universalists, Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, Friends, Sweden- 
borgians, Mennonites, Tunkers, Christians, Emanuels, Evangel- 
icals, United Brethren, Public Reformers, Second Adventists, 
&ec., &e. By a corrected table, we learn that the value of 
church building throughout the country was $89,983,028, with 
accommodations for 14,360,038 persons, being at the rate of 4.89 
persons to a square mile, and 1.80 church for every 10 
square miles. 
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The facts are instructive. “There are about five churches to 
every 3000 of the total population. The average value of 
churches to each free person, is $4.50.” Out of every 1000 of 
the total or rae 619 persons can be accommodated at one 
sitting. ‘The Methodists have 1 church for every 1,739 of the 
total population, the Baptists 1 in 2,478, the Presbyterians 1 
in 4,769, Episcopal 1 in 15,874, Catholic 1 in 18,901.” The 
whole number of Protestant churches was 36,956, valued at 
$78,189,613, and accommodating 13,594,418 persons. These 
numbers are returned for 1850. , 1854, they had materially 
increased. The Baptists had 10,441 churches, and the other 
Protestant sects in due proportion. The Roman Catholics had, 
according to the Metropolitan Almanac, 1712 churches, with a 
population of 1,846,500. Another authority states the Catholic 
population in 1853, at 1,978,000. It is not very difficult to 
estimate the progress of Romanism among us, from the facts 
which we have been able to collect. Nine years ago, in 1846, 
the Roman Catholic population numbered 1,071,800; in 1850, 
as we have seen, it numbered 1,173,700, and in 1854, taking 
the number given in the note,* which we think somewhat 
incorrect, 2,000,000. During the same time, there have come 
to our shores at least 1,700,000 persons from Ireland, the 
Catholic provinces in Germany, from France, and other Catho- 
lic countries in Europe. Allowing an increase of 400,000 for 
the children born of Catholic parents in America, and a 
decrease by death of 250,000, the ratio of one to the other 
being about five-eights, the Catholic population should have 
increased 1,850,000, or to the whole number of 2,921,800. 
The actual loss is the large number of 921,800 persons to the 
Roman Catholic Church. We think there is very little encour- 
agement in this to any but Protestants. They have cause to 
have a stronger faith than ever in the steady working of their 
free institutions, against the despotic power of Rome. That 

wer cannot exercise dominion in the United States. All our 

lings, thoughts, and influences, are against it. To these con- 
siderations is to be added that of the characteristics of the race 
to which we belong, a race which has always been hostile to 
Catholicism, and in whose heart the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty have always had deep root. And there seems to 
be but little necessity of calling to the aid of Protestantism, the 
bitter hatreds that grow out of partisan conflicts, and the fierce 





*The population is given in round numbers. Two or three dioceses are not 
returned. They would probably swell the number to about 2,000,000. Met. 
Alm. 1855, pp. 289-90. 
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prejudices that must necessarily arise in a political canvass. An 
alliance of that kind injures more than it can possibly benefit. 

If the extent of Church accommodation is an index of a 
degree of civilization, it is gratifying to us as New Englanders 
to now that we are better accommodated than the inhabitants 
of any other section of the country. Out of a population of 
2,728,116, there were church accommodations for 1,895,285. 
The ratio of accommodation is 69.47 per cent., while in the 
Middle states it is 65 per cent., in the Southern states, 65.05 

er cent., in the Southwestern, 48.08 per cent., and in the 
orthwestern states, 60.41 per cent. 

It is time that we should turn to consider the number and 
influences of the Educational Institutions of the country. The 
number of colleges in 1850 was, according to the returns, which 
are below the real number, 239, with 1,678 teachers, 27,821 
— and an annual income of $1,964,428. Ohio had the 

argest number of colleges, 26; Pennsylvania, the largest num- 
ber of pupils, 97,900 ; Rhode Island and New Hampshire had 
the smallest number of colleges, one each; Iowa, the smallest 
number of pupils, 200; and two states, Florida and California, 
had no college at all. The public schools in the country num- 
bered 80,978, with 91,966 teachers, and 3,354,011 pupils, su 
ported at an annual expense of $9,850,793. The private schoo 
and academies numbered 6,085, with 12,260 teachers, at an ex- 
pense of $5,831,179. The whole amount expended in 1850 
for educational purposes in the country, was $17,824,331. 
New York expended the largest amount of money for public 
schools of any of the states, $1,486,423, and had the largest 
number of pupils at school, 675,221. Massachusetts had the 
largest number of schools, (5,241,) to every 100 square miles 
of territory. —- to the table, California expended the 
least amount, $14,700, having but 2 schools, and 49 pupils 
Since 1850, the amount has Leen largely increased,* as has 
been the case indeed with all, or nearly all the states. Next 
to California, Florida had the smallest number of schools, 69, 
with 73 teachers, and 1,878 pupils, and expended but $22,386. 
For educational purposes altogether, the slaveholding states 
expended $6,819,808, divided as follows: for public schools, 
$2,970,834; for academies $2,795,293; for colleges and other 
urposes, $1,053,681. The non-slaveholding states expended 
B11-004,523, divided as follows: for public schools, $6,879; 
959; for academies, $3,035,886; and for colleges and other 





* In 1853 the shool fund in California amounted to $463,360, the interest of 
which was distributed Jan 1, 1854. 
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purposes, $1,088,678. From statistics furnished by the Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1855, we find that in the year 1853, the 
amount paid for public schools had largely increased since 
1850. In the country, with the exception of the states of 
Maine, Vermont, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, and Iowa, from which no reliable 
returns are given, the amount expended was $7,207,537,55, 
and 3,033,978 pupils were at school.* Besides the amount of 
money expended annually among us for the education of the 
people, immense tracts of land have been given by Congress 
from time to time, to different states, mostly to the new states. 
To the 1st of January, 1854, the General Government had ap- 
propriated for schools 48,909,535 acres, and for universities, 
4,060,704 acres, making a sum total of 52,970,239 acres. 

As was to be expected, a large majority of the population 
had availed themselves of the privileges so freely granted to 
them. Out ofa free population of 19,987,563, there were 1,053,- 
420 persons over 20 years of age, who could not read and write. 
Of this number, 195,114 were foreign born; 90,522 were free 
colored; and 767,784 were native whites. New Hampshire 
had the smallest number, 3,009, and New York the largest, 
98,722. Of natives over 20 years of age, who could not read 
and write, Virginia had the largest number, 87,383, and Ver- 
mont the smallest, 616. The slaveholding states had 494,161 
illiterate persons, out of a native free population of 5,905,748. 
The non-slaveholding states, out of a native population of 
11,406,759, had but 273,623 illiterate. Out of a foreign popu- 
lation in the slaveholding states of 316,670, there were 20,178 
illiterate persons. Out of the same kind of population in the 
non-slaveholding states, of 1,923,911, there were 174,936 illiter- 
ate. The ratio per cent., in each section was as follows: slave- 
holding native, 8.37 per cent.; foreign, 6.37 per cent.; non- 
slaveholding native, 2.40 per cent.; foreign, 9.09 per cent. ; 
total native, 4.55 per cent.; foreign, 8.71 per cent. If we 
could ascertain the number of illiterate slaves, we could esti- 
mate the danger threatening our educational institutions by the 
paralyzing influence of slavery. We find also, that, in the 
slaveholding states, but 56.09 per cent. of the native popula- 
tion between the ages of 5 ak 15 years, are at school, and of 
the foreign population, but 27.23 per cent.; while in the non- 
slaveholding states, 96.90 per cent. of the native, and 50.25 
per cent. of the foreign population are improving their oppor- 


* In this statement, Connecticut and Pennsylvania returns are for 1852. 
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tunities of education. The figures show that a large portion of 
the foreign population are reaaily falling in with our customs, 
and proving in the clearest manner their desire for advance- 
ment. Poor as they may be, half of the younger part are 
steady attendants at school for a greater or less period, while 
of those over 20 years of age, numbering 1,344,346, only 14.51 

r cent. are illiterate, or 3 per cent. less than the ratio of 
illiterate persons of the same age in the slaveholding states ; for 
in these latter states, out of a population of 2,867,537 over 20 
years of age, 17.23 per cent. are illiterate. We think that of 
the two evils of “foreign influence” and slavery, we have 
far more occasion to dread the latter than the former. 

Mr. De Bow has appended to this head a note giving much valo- 
able information respecting the educational condition of several 
Europeon countries, and affording the means of comparison 
with our own condition. We give the numbers as we find 
them and leave the reader to make his own comments. In the 
United States, out of a white population of 5,106,257, in 1850, 
between the age of 5 and 15 years, there were 3,644,928 
scholars in public schools, academies, and colleges. In 
Prussia, out of a population in 1849 of 3,223,362, between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years, there were at school or receiving in- 
struction, 2,605,408. In 1845 there were in the whole of Prus- 
sia only 2 young men in 100 between the age of 20 and 22, 
who could not read, write, and cipher. In Austria, in 1838, 
out of 2,886,441, children from 5 to 13, 2,338,985 were at 
school. In Switzerland, nearly every boy and girl below the 
age of 17 can read and write. The whole number at school in 

rance in 1843 was 3,164,297. In Holland, in 1846, one-eighth 
of the whole population were at school. In Sweden, in 1850, 
out of a total Pp ames of 3,358,867, there were between the 

of 9 and 15 years, in schools or receiving instruction, 
448,205. In Norway, in 1851, one-seventh of the population 
were in the public schools. In England and Wales, the whole 
number of children at school in 1851, was 2,108,473, or 11.76 
per cent. of the total population. The expense of —, 
education in Great Britain, in 1853, was £250,658 18s. 3d. 

In no country in the world has the periodical press so wide 
a circulation as in the United States. In Great Britain, in 
1842, there were 521 papers, with a circulation of 61,495,508 
copies. In Sweden and Norway, there are 82 journals to 
3,866,000 inhabitants. Prussia has 12,416,000 and 288 jour 
nals and periodicals. France, with a population of 32,000,000, 
has 490 periodical works. Turning now to the United States, 
we find that in the year 1810 there were 359 papers, with a 
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circulation of 22,321,700, to a population of 7,239,814. In 
1840, there were 1,631 periodicals of all kinds, with an ag- 

gate of 195,838,673 copies printed annually, for a — 
tion of 17,069,458. In 1850 we have 2,526 periodicals, with 
an aggregate of 426,409,978 copies, printed annually. Of 
these, 77,877,276 were literary and miscellaneous ; 221,844,133 
political; 33,645,484 religious; 4,893,932 scientific; and 88,- 
023,953 classed as neutral and independent; giving to each 
white person in the country 21.81 copies. There were divided 
among the sections as follows: In the Southern and Southwest- 
ern states, of the three classes of literary, religious, and »oliti- 
cal, 39,390,179; in the New England, Middle, and North- 
western states and territories, 293,986,714 copies. “The heav 
circulation of the northern cities,’ remarks Mr. De Bow, “1s 
accounted for from the fact that these cities supply every sec- 
tion of the country, and more especially the Southern and 
Southwestern states, which show such a small proportion of 
native papers”—-a statement full of significance to the thought- 
ful reader. 

In the matter of libraries, we are not so far behind the old 
countries as is generally a arene Considering our age and 
acquirements, we think we have done very well. It is true, 
we have no massive libraries like some of those in Europe 
shut up from the people, and accessible only to the scholar, and 


the man of leisure and means, and we are - of it. But we 


do have a library in almost every town and village in the land 
—at least in many portions of the land. They are scattered 
about among the le and the people’s children. They are 
in public schools, in Sunday schools, in churches, in academies, 
and colleges, and in great cities of the north, in mechanics’ 
associations, in debating clubs, in mercantile societies and the 
like. The tables given, manifestly incorrect, and below the 
actual amount, as they are,* still give a respectable exhibit of 
the reading propensities of our countrymen. 15,615 libraries 
are returned, with a sum total of 4,636,411 volumes. Com- 
pare the 186 libraries of France with 5,510,295 volumes, the 
49 of Austria with 2,408,000 volumes, the 18 of Bavaria with 
1,268,500, the 34 of Great Britain and Ireland, with 1,771,493 
volumes, the 53 of Prussia with 2,040,450 volumes, and think 

whether we are at liberty to join in the cry that is often raised 
in the country, that we have no libraries. We think the facts 
are full of encouragement. 





*In Massachusetts, only 483 Sunday schools are returned. We think we 
could find as many in the two counties of Middlesex and Worcester. In Con- 
necticut, but 107 are returned. There are probably more than that in the 
single county of Fairfield. 
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The subjects of Je yp wages of labor, and crime, are 
disposed of in a somewhat summary manner by our census su- 
perintendent. Only a few tables are given, from which to make 
up a judgment. e whole number of paupers supported in 
whole or in part within the year ending June 1, 1850, was 
134,972, of when 66,434 were natives, and 68,538 foreigners. 
The whole number of paupers on June 1, was 50,353, of whom 
36,916 were natives, and 13,437 were foreigners. These were 
supported at an annual cost of $2,954,806. If these figures are 
correct, they show, that while the greater part of the native 
paupers are disposed to remsin in the almshouses, to be sup- 
ported at the public expens, the greater _ of the foreign 
paupers prefer to leave the .lmshouse and procure their own 
subsistence by their independent labor. Against the number 
of paupers in the United States, is to be placed the number re- 
lieved in England and Wales. In 1848 this was 1,626,201, at 
a cost of £6,180,764. On the Ist of January, 1854, the number 
of paupers in receipt of help was 818,822, relieved at a cost of 
£4,939,064. In Ireland, at the same time, the whole number 
of paupers was 100,786; the expenditure for the year ending 
September 29, 1853, was £785,718. During this year 420 
paupers were authorized to emigrate at the cost of parishes.* 

In Massachusetts, in 1853, the number of paupers relieved 
was 26,414, of whom 8,004 were town, and 14,831 state paupers; 
of the state paupers, 11,874 were foreigners. The net expense 
for their relief was $465,599.24. 

The table of wages of labor shows an average of from ten to 
fifteen dollars monthly, with board to males; four to six dollars 
monthly, with board to females. The average of wages for 
mechanics is from 75 cents to $1.50 per day, reaching in Texas 
as high as $3, and in California as high as $7.50, without board. 
This compares very favorably with the amount paid in Europe. 
That amount, in 1833, was, in France, 5d. to 15d. per day; in 
the latter case without board and lodging; in the Netherlands, 
3d. to 4d., with board and lodging; in Germany, 43d. to 7d., with 
lodging, but without board. In Ragland, in 600 or 800 
parishes, the average earnings of a family consisting of man, 
wife, and four children, was £41 17s. 8d., an amount insufficient 
for support without relief. Since that time, however, consider- 
able improvement has been made in this respect, and the people 
of England are in much better condition. Tn 1849, the weekly 
net earnings of factory hands at Manchester were, by males, 
in cardroom, 12s., females, 8s. 6d.; spinners, 12s.; weavers, 9s. 





* Companion to British Almanac for 1855, pp. 153, 154, 160. 
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5d.; and of mechanics, 19s. 3d.; colliers in Staffordshire, 16s. 
3d.; miners, 13s. 11d.; masons, smiths, and carpenters, 10s. 
6d. 

The statistics of crime, though not very full, still furnish suf- 
ficient material for a proper jolpuneal. During the year 1850, 
there were in all the states, 26,567 persons convicted of crime, 
of whom 12,876 were natives, and 13,691 foreigners. On the 
Ist of June, 1850, there were in prison 6,691 criminals, of 
whom 4,303 were natives, and 2,388 foreigners. If we can 
judge from this statement, it must be that the crimes committed 
by the greater number, both of natives and foreigners, were 
minor offenses, and that of these, the foreign criminals were the 
least in number. Of the whole number of convictions, Massa- 
chusetts furnished 7,250, of which 3,366 were of natives, and 
3,884 of foreigners ; New York furnished 10,279, of which 3,962 
were of natives, and 6,317 of foreigners. Massachusetts had in 
prison, June 1, 1,236 criminals, of whom 653 were natives, and 
583 foreigners; New York, 1,288, of whom 649 were natives, 
and 639 foreigners. During the year ending November 1, 
1851, the whole number of prisoners committed to jails and 
houses of correction in Massachusetts was 11,268, of whom 5,072 
were foreigners. The general average of convictions in this 
state is said to be in the ratio of 8.63 per cent. colored, 40 per 
cent. females, 25 per cent. citizens of Massachusetts, and 51.98 
per cent. foreigners. In all the states, in 1850, there were in 
the state prisons and penitentiaries, 5,646 prisoners, of whom 
888 were colored, 1,499 were foreigners, and 3,259 were natives. 
Of these, 202 were females. They were divided as follows:— 
in the slaveholding states, 2,051 (323 colored, 370 foreign white, 
1,358 native white ;) in the non-slaveholding states, 3,965, (565 
colored, 1,129 foreign white, 2,271 native white.) The ratio of 
state prisoners is 1.8 in every 10,000 native whites, 6.7 in every 
10,000 foreign white, 2.2 in every 10,000 colored. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the year 1853, there were 32,396 
convictions, of which the greater number was for effenses 
against property without violence.* We are unable to obtain 
returns of the criminal statistics for our own country during the 
same period, except those for Massachusetts. They are as fol- 
lows :—“ Whole number of prisoners, including 1,126 debtors, 
13,927. Of these, 11,625 were males; 2,285 females; 2,699 
minors; 464 colored; 2,901 able to read or write; 50 insane 
when committed ; 1,261 natives of Massachusetts; 856 natives 





* Companion to British Almanac for 1855, p. 149. 
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of other states; 3,142 foreigners; remaining in confinement, 
November 1, 1853, 1,405.”* 

We gladly turn from this sad subject to one more congenial, 
viz: the results of our productive industry. Before proceeding 
to these, however, we will glance for a moment at the occupa- 
tions of the people. The returns are very imperfect, and only 
show an approximation to the true statement. We will there- 
fore only state the results in a general way. Of the free male 
population over 15 years of age in 1850, there were employed 
In commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic arts and mining, 
1,596,265 ; in agriculture, 2,400,583 ; in labor not cqloadveal 
993,620; in sea and river navigation, 116,341; in the army, 
5,370; in law, medicine and divinity, 94,515; in other pursuits 

uiring education, 95,814; in government, civil service, 
24,966; in other occupations, 44,402; total 5,371,876. The oe- 
cupations of the slaves are not returned. This classification, if 
not entirely correct, is certainly democratic. Fashionable 
florists and nurserymen class with trappers and herdmen; rail- 
road superintendents and conductors with wood-sawyers, ostlers, 
chimney-sweepers, and scavengers ; naval officers and merchant 
captains are on an equality with oystermen, pilots and fisher- 
men; horse-doctors and dentists enter without a diploma into 
the exclusive circle of medical men; actors and authors, artists 
and showmen, editors and music-teachers, stand side by side; 
- while city watchmen, and town selectmen, and county Dog- 
berrys, are as good for a census material as presidents, and 
supreme court judges, and M. C.’s, by courtesy called Honorable. 

e can hardly call this poetical justice, though it is done by 
numbers. 

What does this army of laborers produce? The agricultural 
division was at work in 1850 on 113,032,614 acres of land, and 
was using for other purposes 180,528,000, out of the whole area 
of 1,466,455,680 acres. On these the farmers and their asso- 
ciates raised in Indian corn, wheat, cotton, hay, live stock, &c., 
&c., $1,326,691,326 worth of produce. This was in 1850. In 
1854 the value of the agricultural products of the country is 
estimated to have been $1,600,000,000, less $200,000,000, 
thought to have been lost by the severe drought of that year. 
The corn crop of the country is by far the heaviest, being valued 
in 1850 at $296,035,552; the wheat crop is next in value, 
$100,485,944; cotton next, $98,603,720; and hay next, very near- 
ly equal to the last-named, $96,870,494. The total value of the 





* We do not vouch for the truth of these figures. We give the statement as 
we find it in the American Almanac for 1855, p. 285. 
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product of the Manufactures, Mining, and the Mechanic Arts, from 
a capital of $527,209,193, in 1850, amounted to $1,013,336,463. 
The sum of $229,736,377 was paid as wages to the hands em- 
ployed. The first three states in this business were, New York, 
whose product was $237,597,249; Pennsylvania, whose pro- 
duct was $155,044,910; and Massachusetts, whose product was 
$151,137,145. These manufactures are divided into—cotton 
manufactures, value of products, $61,869,184, (Massachusetts 
first, $19,712,461 ;) woolen, value of products, $43,207,545, 
(Massachusetts first, $12,770,565;) iron, value of products, 
$60,486,153, (Pennsylvania first, $20,650,650.) Besides these, 
are 1,217 distilleries and breweries, employing a capital of 
$8,507,574, and 6,140 hands, and manufacturing from 3,787,195 
bushels of barley, 11,067,761 bushels of corn, 2,143,927 bushels 
of rye, 56,607 bushels of oats, 526,840 bushels of apples, 1,294 
tons of hops, and 61,675 hogsheads of molasses, 1,179,495 bar- 
rels of ale, 41,364,224 gallons of whiskey and high wines, and 
6,500,500 gallons of rum. In this branch of business, Ohio 
manufactures the most whiskey, &c., (11,865,150 allons,) and 
Massachusetts the most rum, (3,786,000 gallons.) tow intimate 


this statement is with the statistics of crime, we leave to the 
sensible reader to judge. 


The fisheries of the country employed a capital of $8,966,044, 


and 21,133 hands, of whom 429 were females, (in North Caro- 
lina and Florida.) The annual product was $10,000,182, of 
which $6,606,849 belonged to Massachusetts. The produce of 
the salt manufacture was valued at $2,222,745. 

The commercial tables are very full and satisfactory. A 
complete digest of the business, comprising tonnage, imports, 
exports, debt, revenue, and population, is given, presenting at 
asingle view the progress made from year to year, from 1789- 
91 to 1854. We lows room but for the statement of the three 
years 1789-91, 1821 and 1853. From March 4, 1789, to Dec. 
31, 1791, the tonnage of the country amounted to 502,146 tons ; 
the imports were valued at $29,200,000; the exports at $19,- 
12,041; the debt was $75,463,476; the revenue, $4,418,913; 
the expenditures, $1,718,129; and the population, 4,049,600. 
In 1821, a period of 32 years, the tonnage had increased to 
1,298,958 tons; imports, $62,585,724; exports, $64,974,382 ; 
debt, $89,987,428 ; revenue, $14,315,790; expenditures, $10,- 
723,479; and population, 9,920,600. In 1815 and 1816, the 
years after the termination of the last war with Great Britain, 
the imports amounted to $113,041,274 and $147,103,000. The 
debt in the last year was $127,334,934, the largest amount of 
indebtedness in the history of the country since 1789. In 1858, 
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a period of 64 years, the tonnage amounted to 4,407,010; im. 
ports, $267,978,647 ; exports, $230,452,250 ; debt, $56,336,157; 
revenue, $61,337,574; expenditures, $54,026,818 ; and popula- 
tion, 25,298,126. During a period of 64 years, notwithstand 
ing a maritime war, which was, in some respects, disastrous to 
our commerce, we have multiplied our tonnage more than eight 
times; our imports more than nine times; our exports more 
than twelve times; our revenue fourteen times, and our popu- 
lation six times. 

Our task is done. We have endeavored to give, in a con- 
nected and condensed form, a view of the present material con- 
dition of our country. It is one which may well arrest the at- 
tention of the Christian thinker, and awaken serious reflection. 
We are, as a nation, on a career of prosperity and power prom- 
ising unexampled results for the welfare of mankind. e be 
lieve that God designed for us a magnificent work. He is even 
now calling upon us to do it, not in a spirit of vain-glory and 
boastfulness, but with a consciousness of responsibility and a 
conviction of duty. Seriously and solemnly, as those who have 
a weighty trust confided to their keeping, we would live out 
our national life. American citizenship is not a thing of light 
moment. 

It is true, there are pay « dangers on our way. Our material 
prosperity may make us forgetful of our God-given duty—al- 
ways commensurate with the extent of our privilege. A spirit 
of conquest and territorial aggrandizement may quench the 
spirit of a true civilization. A policy of bigoted prejudice to- 
wards foreigners may weaken the power of religious freedom, 
which is our boast. Political partisanship may blind us to the 
higher claims of a real patriotism. And there is, most danger- 
ous of all, the “ poor, blind Samson, in our land,” cnteel lt 
civilization, uataught and ignorant, degraded and despised, who 
“7 yet, in his wrath, rise up and shake the pillars of the state, 
and mingle all in a common destruction. These dangers are 
only to be met in the spirit of uncompromising duty. They 
cannot be shunned. Already have they assailed our national 
integrity. Already have they threatened the stability of the 
national character. They must be met with the courage that 
comes from a conscious rectitude of principle, and must be 
overcome by the strength that grows from righteous convictions. 
A true Americanism, founded on the declaration of the equality 
of mankind, and the inalienable right of all to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, must mark our policy. A love of 

om for all, for the foreigner, for the slave, must inspire us 
with a true republicanism. A real patriotism, which, while it 
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make us love our country, still does not blind us to her faults, 
but allthe more impels us to correct them, must breathe through 
and fill the national councils and the national life. Our duty 
here is to build up a state, which shall be what a state ought to 
be, whose duty and whose constant work shall be to help, not 
oppress the lowly and the little ones—to lift up, not trample 
down the feeble—to fulfill, in all things, the law of Christ, that 
they that are strong, should bear the infirmities of the weak. 
Keeping ever in mind, that it is righteousness alone, that exalt- 
eth a nation, while “sin is a reproach to any people,” from out 
of our faithfulness shall go influences of prod to bless all man- 
kind! The nations shall be quickened, the world shall re- 
ioice | 

* So let us hope it shall be. Then our material prosperity shall 
be the instrument for helping on our moral progress. Then 
shall we carry out the Providential design in which we had 
our birth. Then shall we teach the world the Gospel of liberty, 
which is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and will lead mankind on 
to the height of their greatest achievements in virtue and a true 
religion. God grant that the time may speedily come, when 
we shall indeed be such a nation; when our laws shall be so 
completely interfused by liberty and justice as to be reall 
Christian ; when we shall be governed in all our acts and all 
our policy, by the ideas and truths of the Gospel ; when through- 
out the length and breadth of the land there shall be freedom, 
and righteousness, and brotherhood; when our flag shall float 
over a whole nation of free men, of free speech, and free labor, 
upon a free soil! 


Arr. II.—OUR COUNTRY—A WAY TO HELP IT. 


Ir has been said that the cause of Home Missions does not 
hold its due relative place in the affections of American 
Churches. In this view we feel obliged to concur. We think 
no charity of the day has so great claim upon us, as that which 
is aiming to save for religion and humanity, the swift and 
amazing future of the Giant Republic of the West. 

At the same time, we are not inclined to detract, in any 
degree, from the influence of other benevolent enterprises, 
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-—especially that of Foreign Missions. May its shadow never be 
less! May it win to itself more love, and prayer, and alms 
than ever! May still larger crowds itinerate to its anniver- 
saries, and its debts be paid with still deeper enthusiasm! 
May it hear louder Macedonian outcries, and freer apostolic 
responses—may it find more men to be sent, and more money 
to send them! Nay, it is in our heart that God may be as the 
dew on the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, until it revives as the corn, and grows as the vine, 
and casts forth its roots as Lebanon. 

In thus desiring the prosperity of our Foreign Missionary 
Society, we are actuated by a variety of motives. Prominent 
among these is our regard for Home Missions. We believe 
the two causes mutually dependent. Every church at home, 
when nourished into strength, becomes a new fountain of 
evangelizing men, and money for far off lands—the work of 
Home Missions once fairly finished, and our whole country 
from the lakes to the gulf, and from ocean to ocean, through- 
out its grand array of parallels and meridians, once stocked 
with robust churches, and we have such an outflow of Christian 
effort on the field of the world as puts to shame the aggregate 
of all present missionary developments. And the action is 
reciprocal. The American Board is not merely a beneficiary 
of the American Home Missionary Society—it is also its ben- 
efactor. We help to evangelize our own country in the effort 
to evangelize another. We accomplish more improvement of 
our own moral wastes by that fraction of our giving which is 
actually expended upon them, than we could by its entire 
total. In short, philanthropy is good Christian patriotism. It 
is that fountain which, instead of hoarding its treasures within 
its native acre, sends them forth to fertilize distant valleys, 
until the wealth it creates, creeps back to itself, and dislodges 
from it the noxious reptile, clears out its impurities, scatters 
the silver sand, rears the protecting marble, and fills all the 
noe aes with the tasteful arrangements of a manor 

ome. 

It may not be thought inopportune, if we proceed to illus- 
trate briefly the correctness of these views. We are now 
being specially called upon to stimulate our interest in the 
subject of Foreign Missions. In what way can this be better 
done than by assuring ourselves that the welfare of our own 
country is intimately connected with the vigorous helping of 
others? That country lies near all our hearts. We have all 
been painfully pressed with a sense of its great, and urgent 
moral necessities. And, at times, some of us have almost felt 
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as if American Christianity must withdraw its efforts from 
roomy zones and continents, over which they are now spread, 
and concentrate them all on the beseeching wastes that lie at 
its own door. Under these circumstances, to gain a vivid 
inpression of the fact that the foreign missionary enterprise is 
the ally and not the rival of the home, cannot but afford us 
equal pleasure, utility and safety—cannot but greatly recom- 
mend to us the cause of the stranger, and disincline us to sac- 
rifice in the same breath its prosperity and our own. 

It is easily admitted that an individual promotes his own 
interest most effectually when not making that his exclusive 
aim, but while trying at the same time for the welfare of his 
family. Take, for example, his moral interest. He finds that 
he has many serious faults of character. They are so serious 
as to occasion him great apprehension. It seems at times as if 
the expenditure of Fis wiishe force were promptly and impera- 
tively required for their removal. And, in event of such 
removal, how much more efficiently could he act for the moral 
improvement of the other members of the household—say the 

ounger brother, to whom the Providence of God has made 

him a foster father! Shall he then for a time cease to look 
after their virtue while he is straining every nerve to accom- 
plish his own? They are falling into bad company—shall he 
take no measures to restrain them, till he has corrected his 
own temper? They are becoming profane—shall he do noth- 
ing to abate this plague, till he has succeeded in curing his 
own levity? They are breaking the Sabbath—shall he do 
nothing to repair its fractured sanctity till he has built up 
himself into the grace of liberality? No, saysthe public good 
sense, such a course will defeat itself. The man will improve 
most rapidly in connection with an effort to improve those 
whom he so tempted to neglect. 

A similar view would be taken of the family which, in its anxi- 
ety to improve its own members, should refuse to do any thing for 
the improvement of the families around. With one voice we 
should pronounce the policy short-sighted and suicidal. Great 
and pressing moral wants in a household cannot be best met 
by its close-fisted monopoly of self-exertion. It will never 
receive abundant dews til it comes out from the shade of its 
own roof tree. Religion cannot be successfully cultivated on 
selfish principles. The anchorite must leave his den. The 
Japanese must set sail from his cloistered harbor. The invalid 
family must go forth to more than the draining of its own 
marshes as long as its neighbors’ steam with miasma. While 
proceeding with its own improvements, it must hie to other 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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farms and point cut the fevers, consumptions, and deaths, 
which lurk there ; show where sluices should be placed, drains 
opened, disinfectants cast: and after having taught ignorance 
into knowledge, expostulate knowledge into action 

The interests of those larger communities into which a com- 
monwealth is divided, are felt by all tolerably enlightened 
men to be subject to similar conditions. The parish, like the 
family and the individual, will not thrive best on pure egotism. 
While it works with the right hand against its own evils, it 
must work with the left against the evils of its neighbor. 
From this law of thrift there is no dispensation—not even for 
the community whose moral state is the worse. The ties of 
intercourse and political relation which connect it with sister 
communities, are so many imperfect conductors through 
which their character gradually travels to itself. In this fact 
lies its occasion for an excellent double-dealing. Its labor 
must look two ways. While it casts the liberal salt into its 
own diseased waters, it must spare an occasional handful for 
those adjoining fountains whose streams are ever tending to 
mingle with its own. 

And now, can any one tell why we should stop short at 
this stage of our generalization? Why not proceed a step 
further to the end of the climax, and say that, like the indi- 
vidual, the family and the parish, the nation also will not find 
its interest in exhausting all its efforts upon its own domain, 
and that the effort of our own country to evangelize the heathen 
aids the effort to evangelize itself? 

Collateral duties never interfere with each other. More 
than this—they are positively and mutually auxiliary. We feel 
that it would be well to have it so; and of course that God 
has taken care that it isso. It is the discharge of a duty under 
its appropriate circumstances which is likely to realize its end 
most fully. And does not each right act impart strength and 
facility to the virtuous principles which are genially felt in 
every other department of duty ? 

Now no one doubts the obligation of effort to evangelize our 
own country. The only possible question is, whether we are 
to distract our attention by carrying on, collaterally with this, 
an enterprise for the conversion of the world. The answer is 
at hand. Were the Apostles allowed to tinish supplying all the 
waste places of their native land before they passed Hermon 
and the Egean? Far from it. There never was a time when 
every city and hamlet of Israel were well supplied with 
Christian teaching. On the contrary, it was to the very last 
full of waste Solin wildernesses, at best knowing only a pil- 
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ies were required at some time in their lives to go preach- 
ing into all the world. And they did so. Leaving others to 
proceed with the christianization of their own countrymen, 
they took up the staff of that mighty trevel which looks to 
every creature. They sought out the hut of the Ethiop—they 
followed along his steppes the Scythian Nomad—they held 
high communings with the star-gazers of Chaldea—they poured 
the waters of life by “Gunga’s mimic sea”—they reasoned in 
the groves of the Academy—the oy supremacy for 
Christ amid the palaces of imperial Rome. Behold the Foreign 
Missionaries! See the inspired few prosecuting at the sam 
time both branches of the missionary enterprise! Are they 
not collateral duties? 

The Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for 
his friends. For this we have an example of the general 
course of the Divine administration toward every benevolent 
man. It is arranged that he shall secure blessings himself in 
attempting to bless others. Scripture promises are abundant 
to the effect that his giving shall return to him like the ships 
of Solomon, freighted with precious things—a measure pressed 
down, shaken together, and running over. 

This will be readily admitted. But it may not, pernaps, be 
as readily admitted that God deals with associations of men on 
the same principles as with individuals. When such views 
were eloquently put forth among us, a short time since, they 
seemed to strike not a few minds as great and suspicious nov- 
elties. Yet they are true. God subjects nations to the same 
rules of intercourse as individuals; and, like individuals, na- 
tions are blessed according to their adherence to these rules. 
Can any one tell why states should not practice toward fellow 
states the moralities and charities which citizens are bound to 
ser mg toward fellow citizens? Can any one tell why the 
tolden Rule should vanish as soon as it comes within view of 
corporations: while I in my insignificance am obliged to do to 
others as I would that others should do to me? Surely truth, 
good-temper, justice, and charity are as charming and useful 
when shown by the United States of America toward China, 
as they are when shown by myself to my own countrymen! 
And bad faith, passion, cruelty, and selfishness—surely these 
are as hateful and harmful in the father-land toward Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Indians, and Africans, as they are in me toward my 
next-door-neighbor! The Old Testament presents the general 
gpa on which Israel was to treat the other nations, and 

treated by them; and a due attention to the record will 


grim gospel. Yet, by the terms of their commission the 
post 
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serve still further to assure us that in the Divine Pandects the 
municipal law, and the international, are one—that, were the 
various nations to be aggregated into as many monster men, 
the general rules of intercourse now prescribed to them would 
need no revision. It will also assure us that God may be ex- 
_ to treat nations as such, according to the amount of obe- 

ience they include. Israel was thus treated. When it forsook 
God, the whole nation was afflicted, though a part remained 
faithful. When it clave to him, the whole nation was blessed, 
though a part remained vile. And, in general, its prosperity 
as a people — to the amount of divine service per- 
formed within it. Hence we may say that God proceeds with 
nations on the same principles as with individuals, in respect 
both to rules of intercourse and to treatment under them. 
Does he require me to do good to those around, and promise 
great blessings in return for obedience? He also requires my 
country to do good to its associates in the commonwealth of 
nations—and especially that most essential and abounding good 
which consists in sain to them the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He will reward obedience largely. And a nation as such can 
only be rewarded in the present state. As to the nature of 
this reward—what is it so likely to be as those spiritual ad- 
vantages which are most important to us, which God is most 
desirous to bestow, and which we have ourselves aimed to send 
abroad? Light and grace we give—light and grace we shall 
receive. Our western deserts shall bloom from seeds we have 
cast beyond the ocean. Our feeble churches shall be watered 
by clouds laden from fountains we have opened for the anti- 

es. 

Pe may also claim in behalf of the great charity that it 
assists the work of Home Missions by its contributions to the 
science, the wealth, and the piety of our country. There is 
hardly any branch of useful knowledge which is not debtor to 
the foreign missionary enterprise Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Philology, Ethnology, and especially the numerous sciences of 
Natural History, have all received substantial additions from 
the observations of the conscientious and educated men who 
are posted for Christ’s sake in every strange country of the 
globe. And such additions are evidently becoming every day 
more rapid and important. There is hardly any branch of 
commerce which is not debtor to the foreign missionary enter- 
prise. It gives full and reliable information of the resources 
and customs of rich countries—it reduces their languages to 
form, and provides the grammars and dictionaries which make 
their acquisition easy—it inaugurates in them the reign of 
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justice and order—it stimulates their industry and produc- 
tion—it diffuses among them the many wants of civilization. 
Were the church to abandon her missions, Mammon might 
_ undertake their support with the prospect of declaring mighty 
dividends on the investment. And what is still more to our 
purpose, this foreign labor does much directly to improve 
the quality of home Christianity. My own interests are so 

lainly bound up with those of my own family, my own vil- 
en, my own country, that my doing for these is likely to ia- 
volve a less pure and lofty exercise of the benevolent principle 
than takes place when I act for those who live a hemisphere 
away. Hence we way expect that the American Church will 
gain special grace from its labors among the heathen. 

Such are the contributions! Their bearing on the interests 
of our Home Missions is easily traced. The higher the quality 
of American piety the greater the exertions it makes for its 
own wastes, and the better the type of Christianity it sends 
them. The wealth which commerce brings to our wharves is 
shared by Christian men and others, who are disposed to do 
somewhat according to their ability for the progress of religion 
at home as well as abroad. But of what use to Home Nis 
sions is the improvement of our Science? In our own happy 
land, knowledge is not kept in durance. It fears no Bastile of 
state policy—no Inquisition of religious bigotry. As soon as 
anew discovery reaches our shores, it betakes itself to steam- 
ers, and railroads, and telegraphs, and rides express to univer- 
sities, and mansions, and cabins. And what does it in these 
various destinations? There was a time when ignorance was 
honestly thought the mother of devotion. Thank Heaven! 
such time has never come to us. We well understand that 
true science is one of the best pioneers and champions of reli- 
gion—a John the Baptist to prepare the way of the Lord and 
make his paths straight—a Paul to plead his cause on all Mars’ 
Hills, before all Sanhedrims, and in the midst of all wrestling 
democracies—a steel-clad crusader, bold and strong, to carry 
triumphant lance into the homes of infidelities and heresies of 
every name. And it is not merely of the knowledge that is 
called practical that we have this understanding. We ascribe 
the same character, in a degree, to almost every thing that 
bears the name of science. And with reason. It takes its 
stand in the schools, and trains our Christian young men into 
the workmen that need not be ashamed. It goes among the 
masses and humanizes them, and pushes forward the arts of 
life, and multiplies facilities for doing all useful work, and 
swells the streams of general wealth, and, by the quick sym- 
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pathy of truth with truth, prepares the soul to receive the 
doctrine of Christ. And surely if science does all this—if it 
elevates the character of our religion—if it farnishes that reli- 
ion with larger means of defense and conquest—if it puts , 
into her hands greater alms and greater facilities for applying 
them—if it my ifies her ministers to teach more powerfully, 
and the people to listen more readily ; then surely any addition 
to it should be reckoned a contribution to the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

A single consideration further. It is that our Christian labor 
in other countries goes to prevent their becoming missionaries 
of evil to ourselves. The awful corruption that now reigns 
among them is well known. In process of time, if Christians 
stand aloof, contact with civilization will gradually draw 
around this wickedness a slender drapery without abating its 
amount, and unsettle the old superstitions without establishing 
faith. What dead bodies to be linked to us by commerce! 
Already our intercourse with them is very comsbdetitble, Be- 
fore long, the sea will grow with the mighty fleets we shall 
send forth to gather up their productions, and teach them our 
Gospel according to Mammon. And when those fleets return— 
will they be freighted merely with teas, and spices, and cash- 
meres? Will they not unlade free of duty upon oar wharves, 
vile opinions and practices along with gorgeous plumage, and 
sheen of diamonds, and sweet incense of Cathay? And will 
not the jungle sin creep thence upon the land, like that jungle 
plague which at last flashes its meteor sword in new settle 
ments, and gathers its dead among the scattered hamlets of 
the mountains? Behold work for Home Missions—the work 
that our Judsons and our Morrisons are now laboring to anti- 
cipate! ; 

Moreover it is our destiny to be soon connected with some 
of these remote missionary lands by closer ties than those of 
trade. He who lives a few years longer, will see Syrians and 
Egyptians, Hindoos, Chinamen and Japanese, coming in pictur- 
esque crowds to establish themselves in the all-digesting De- 
mocracy. We shall have an exodus from the scant work, the 
low wages, the famine, nakedness, and bad government of 
overpopulated Asia, as we are now having from comparatively 
happy Europe. Even now, the outposts of this formidable im- 
migration has reached us. Boodh is worshiped by his tens 
in New York, and by his thousands in San Franciseo. Noth- 
ing is wanting to swell the handful into a host but such infor- 
mation respecting this country as is fast being learned, and 
such facilities for transportation as are fast being furnished. 
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Is it in elbowed and starving human nature to decline a 
roomy paradise? Such good government, such varieties of cli- 
mate, such plentiful living, such expanses of virgin soil to be 
had for the asking, such opportunities for the ambitious, the 

in-seeking, the ease-loving—when before were such prizes 
thrown open to all the world? In due time all the world will 
come for them. And the comers will be received. We have 
as great a thirst for mighty populations as we have for mighty 
territories. We are quite willing to overtop with colossal 
growth every state of ancient or modern times. The new 
states are anxious to have their resources developed—their po- 
litical consequence increased. Landholders want to have their 
lands rise in value; and capitalists of every description want 
cheap and abundant labor. No fear that the Oriental millions 
which will soon be knocking at our doors, will be denied ad- 
mittance? No fear that the inconsiderable few who tremble 
for the morals of the country and the success of its institutions, 
will be able to shoot the bolt upon the stranger! No fear even 
of slaveholdom, skillful to rule, and concerned about prepon- 
derance in the confederacy and the competitions of free labor! 
Alas that the interest of free states should battle better than 
their principle! And so the nations will enter into our citizen- 
ship—will enter with all their degradation, with all their vile- 
ness, and with all their pestilent beliefs. Is it difficult to see 
what will be the result? This center of universal sewerage, 
this continent cesspool will reek up to heaven, night and day, 
till all that is good and great among us perishes in the foul air, 
or Home Missions must cast in with might and main the dis- 
infecting Gospel. Thus, all that is done now to evangelize the 
leading heathen nations, is so much anticipation of the work 
of the future home missionary. We purify California in the 
streets of Canton, and the year Nineteen Hundred in the year 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-five. 

We fully believe that the condition of the race depends 
gravely on the character now being assumed by the United 
States of America. We fully believe that the danger of this 
character proving unhappy, is exceedingly great and_ pressing. 
We fully believe that, to meet this danger, the Home Mission is 
the most reliable of all agencies, and that it should be loved and 
helped with a large heart and a liberal hand. Nay, we are 
willing and desirous to say of it that it is the most necessary 
of all the enterprises which the nineteenth century has yet cra- 
dled, and that to it belongs almost unlimited claims on our per- 
sons, our purses, and our prayers. For, vh, should our experi- 
ment of free institutions fail, when would men gain heart to 
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make another! Oh, should the right arm of our fearful great- 
ness be wielded by ungodliness or false religion, who could es- 
timate the mischief done to humanity! And if, on the other 
hand, our venture should succeed, and our fabulous powers and 
resources fill the hands of a God-fearing and high-principled 
people—then what a glorious lifting up of the wide, wide 
world! The long sought Mov 2+w is found, and the Home Mission 
places the lever. Then all honor and help to the mighty work- 
er! May it have the portion of the first born! May it have 
the firstlings of fruits, and flocks, and children! Yet we shall 
not serve it best by giving it all our interest. For its own 
sake, if for no other, we must divide our regards between it 
and that helpful sister which goes with the same Gesget to the 
land of the stranger. And very helpful that sister is! Honor 
and alms, then, to the Foreign Mission also! May we bid it 
God speed with new fervor! May we commend it warmly to 
our patriotism as we are wont to do to our philanthropy! May 
we help it vigorously, as we would our own sons and daugh- 
ters! May we lend glowing hand to sow its seed on —- 
soils, if we would have great reapings and shoutings of the 
harvest home in the valley of the Mississippi! 


Art. IV.—OLIMPIA MORATA. 


Vie @ Olympia Morata. Par Jules Bonnet. Paris, 1851. 
History of the Reformation in Italy. Tuomas Macorm. 


Tue list of Italian Protestants is mournfully short, but its 
names are worthy of warmer remembrance and wider celebrity 
than they at present possess. What do we hear of Olimpia 
Morata, of Vittoria Colonna, of Fra Bernardino, and of their 
comrade stars in the night of Italian papacy. Not accepted in 
victory like Luther and Knox, they sacrificed themselves as 
utterly to the same cause, and their offerings at the shrine of 
conscience should not go unnoticed. The worthiness of their 
life has a double title to our recollection, because its claims 
are forgotten or contemned by their own countrymen. They 
left no descendants in the faith to perpetuate their honor, and 
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the iron of religious despotism has nearly seared out their 
names from patriotic remembrance. 

Not the most energetic in character, not the most exalted in 
position, of these unsuccessful reformers, Olimpia Morata is 
still one of the most interesting, one of those who most natur- 
ally speak to our sympathies. An affectionate daughter, a 
tender wife, a refined and accomplished woman, she d 
large capacities of suffering in the very delicacy and complete- 
ness or oe nature. She was not called to physical torture, te 
the stake and the wheel, but simply to banishment, obloquy, 

verty, to the sundering of affections, to the slow breaking of 
ee She died in exile, and her very memory only 
remains on earth as an exile. Few of her countrymen know 
that she ever lived; fewer still ever visited her tombstone at 
Heidelberg. 

Who then was Olimpia Morata? Among the learned Ital- 
ians of the age of Leo X, was a native of Mantua, Fulvio 
Peregrino Morato, a laborious scholar, a passionate lover of 
classic literature, a good critic of Italian prose, a respectable 
composer of both Latin and Italian verses. He had taught in 
various portions of Italy, had been preceptor of two young 
— of the great house of Este, and had finally settled as 

rofessor in the University of Ferrara. Here he was favored 
by the Duke, respected by his fellow savants, and became the 
correspondent and friend of the first living scholar of Italy, 
the Venetian poet and historian, Cardinal Bembo. 

Morato was married, and had several children, of whom the 
eldest, born in 1526, he called Olimpia. The child’s mind 
opened its first leaves in an age which was bright with the 
resurrection of classical learning and beauty, in a land where 
this apparition was more glorious than in any other. The 
great Rebirth (Rinascimento) of ancient literature, philosophy 
and art, had risen from its marble and parchment tombs 
throughout all Italy, and was draping the national mind with 
an effulgence partly genius, partly imitation. And nowhere, 
perhaps, in the whole peninsula, was this intellectual move- 
ment more favored by rank and authority than at Ferrara. 
The reigning Duke, Ercole II, was an admirer of literary men 
and literary pursuits. He prided himself on writing elegantly 
in prose and verse. He spent large sums in forming a collec- 
tion of antique medals, which for that day was remarkable. 
His wife, Renée of France, added her fine mind, her classical 
acquirements and her taste for poetry to the intellectual brill- 
lance of the court. To this was joined the influence of the 
Duke’s brother, Cardinal Ippelito, of Este, Bishop of Ferrara 
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and Archbishop of Auch and Milan, who consecrated a liberal 
proportion of his immense revenues to the encouragement of 
arts and literature. The University became one of the most 
celebrated in Italy. The lecture-rooms of its professors were 
crowded by students from all parts of Europe. There were so 
many Englishmen there that “they formed a distinct nation 
by themselves.” All these professors, and students, all men 
who laid claim to any learning, to any elegance of taste, to 
any standing in society even, were, or pretended to be, enthusi- 
astic admirers of everything that was Greek and Roman, of 
everything that was classical in form, thought or expression. 
The childhood of Olimpia was all that such a society could 
form, or such a father desire. Her precocity was extraor- 
dinary ; and she early showed an almost feverish taste for the 
classical studies of the time. This quickness and these ineli- 
nations were encouraged by the conversation of her proud 
father and by the instructions of the best masters. She was 
taught to stammer her childish thoughts in Greek and Latin; 
she passed willingly her childish hours in reading Cicero and 
Homer. Nature and education soon produced a strange mate 
rity in the girl ; a tranquil, studious and pensive childishness; 
fruit bursting from a tree whose leaves were barely unfolded. 
At twelve years old Olimpia’s fame had already overpassed 
the limits of ee modest home, and attracted the admiration of 
the learned men of Ferrara. She became their pet, their 
wonder and their companion. She saw them often, conversed 
with them freely, corresponded with them in the ancient 
tongues, and delighted them by the exhibition of tastes similar 
to their own budding into such early and promising life. One 
of the most enthusiastic of her scholarly and platonic admirers, 
was Celio Calcagnini, one of the two founders of the Elevati, 
the most celebrated academy of Ferrara, a mathematician arcb- 
aeologist and poet. He used to call her his new Diotimia, his 
modern and pure-souled Aspasia. “The favor of the muses,” 
he writes her, “ was thy domestic heritage; thou drewest from 
the same source the life of the mind and that of the body.” 
Olimpia soon found other appreciators far higher in rank and 
influence. The eldest daughter of the duchess of Ferrara, after- 
wards well known in the court of France as Anne of Este, was 
now eight years old. Sne inherited her mother’s talents, and it 
was determined that she should possess her mother’s ae 
The efforts of the ablest instructors and the docility and quick- 
ness of the infant combined to make her a youthful prodigy. 
Italian, Latin, Greek, she knew them all; she recited passages 
from Cicero and Demosthenes; she translated fables from ‘sop. 
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Nothing was wanting but a companion who should prosecute 
the same studies and incite her to continual efforts by friendly 
emulation. The choice was soon made, and Olimpia Morata 
found herself at the age of thirteen the intimate companion and 
classmate of a studious little princess of the house of Este. 

The children pursued the same life together which they had 
done separately. Anne of Este translated fables and other short 
pieces from Italian into Latin, and sent them to Celio Caleag- 
nini, who praised them and added corrections and ornaments of 
his own to the style. Olimpia wrote the eulogium of Mutius 
Scevola in Greek, and used to declaim in the two classic tongues 
before a small circle of learned and noble auditors. Later, she 

ve readings of the Paradoxes of Cicero, preluding them by 

tin introductions of her own, commenting verbally on the 
text, and ne ay mene proposed by her listeners. Years 
after, when Time, the great scene-changer, had thrown all these 
pretty episodes into his lumbered past, an Italian scholar, reform- 
er and exile, Celio Secondo Curione, recalled them to memory 
in his letters, and compared their youthful heroine to the learned 
women of antiquity. Celio Caleagnini wrote to Olimpia about 
her compositions, praising the abundance of their ideas and the 
purity and grace of their style ; and when, in her fifteenth year, 
she dedicated to him an elaborate Latin apology of Cicero, he 
— it, as he said, among the most precious treasures of his 
ibrary. A little Greek ode, in which she eulogized poetry, 
and declared that she had consecrated her soul and life to its 
worship, attracted wider attention and drew forth much ap- 
plause. It is useless to describe more particularly these youth- 
ful studies and successes. Years passed away in their prosecu- 
tion; years of a kind of happiness that would never return; 
years of studious childhood, of thoughtful girlhood, of early- 
matured womanhood. 

But a change was to come over the spirit of this dream. A 
spectre had passed before the face of the nations, and they had 
awakened confusedly but earnestly at its presence. And the 
same spiritual cyclops which was moulding centuries of the 
world’s future history was to change and fashion the destinies 
of Olimpia. We are integral atoms of our race, and cannot 
detach ourselves from its seemingly disorganized but radically 
perfect unity. The mingled thoughts which shape the fates of 
nations reach individual spirits in their remotest tranquilness, 
bear them onward duvedk mortality, accompany them into the 
other world. 

Almost unseen by the papacy, the reformation existed in 
Italy, stealing softly from city to city, from household to house- 
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hold, and from heart to heart, throughout the whole peninsula 
In Olimpia’s family circle, the first whose ancient belief it 
withered into ashes was her father. His conversion was chiefly 
owing to the influence of a dear and constant friend, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a man whose history is so singular that it 
deserves a passing notice. Celio Secondo Curione, born at 
Turin in 1503, was the youngest of twenty-three children. At 
the of nine he was left an orphan, but, being related to 
several noble Piedmontese families, he received a liberal edu- 
cation in the university of his native city. A beautiful edition 
of the Bible bequeathed him by his futher was his constant 
companion, and contributed essentially to the formation of his 
character. At the age of about twenty he obtained from Giro- 
lamo Fossianeo and other Augustine monks of the convent of 
Turin, various tracts of the Lutheran reformers. These writin 
finished what the Bible had begun; and he longed to visit 
Germany, where he might hear and talk Protestantism at full 
liberty. In fact, a few years after, he set out for that country 
in company with Giacomo Cornello and Francesco Guarino, 
both imbued with reformed opinions, both afterwards distin- 
ished ministers of reformed aendien On their way through 

e territories of the bishop of Ivry, they were overheard in dis- 
cussion by a spy of that zealous prelate, denounced, arrested, 
and confined in separate cells. Curione was soon released at 
the intercession of his noble relatives; and the bishop, delight- 
ed with his talents, endeavored to re-attach him to Catholicism 
by giving him money to continue his studies and employing 
him in his own neighboring priory of San Benigno. The young 
Italian entered the convent, and passed his time in trying to 
convert the monks to Protestantism. During a grand religious 
ceremony in the chapel, the priest opened a box of relics which 
always stood on the altar, and was horrified at finding the bones 
gone, and their place sacrilegiously occupied by a Bible, with 

e inscription: Zhis is the ark of the covenant, and contains 
the true oracles of God and the true relics of the saints. Cu 
rione was suspected very justly of this impiety; and he cat- 
tiously avoided an examination on the subject by flying to 
Milan. Here he married a lady of the noble family of Isaici, 
commenced a series of public lectures on polite literature, and 
soon established a wide and brilliant reputation. 

He subsequently returned to Turin to obtain his portion of 
the family patrimony. He found it in possession of one of his 
sisters and her husband, who denounced him as a heretic and 
bid him defiance. He retired to a village in Savoy, and sup- 
ported himself by teaching the children of the surrounding 
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ntry. Answering one day a Domenican who was vilifying 
the reformers, he succeeded so thoroughly in convicting him of 
falsehood, that the inhabitants rose and drove the mendacious 
friar out of the village. This adventure procured Curione the 
honor of a new denunciation, and he soon found himself, with 
both legs ironed, in an interior cell of one of the prisons of 
Turin. The administrator of the bishopric of Turin, knowin 
that the culprit’s relatives were very influential, went himse 
to Rome to secure a condemnation. fore he returned, Curione 
had extracted from his very sufferings the means of an extra- 
ordinary escape. His ancles having swelled from the weight 
and chafing of the irons, he succeeded in persuading his jailer 
to allow his right leg to be unchained until the swelling sub- 
sided. He then fabricated a false leg and foot from a shawl, a 
bit of wood and some rags, and dexterously attached it to his 
right knee. At the end of two or three days the jailer freed 
his left foot, sagaciously manacled the false leg which had been 
prepared for him, and left his prisoner for the night. When all 
was quiet, Curione opened the door of the cell, leaped from a 
window, scaled the prison walls, and never halted until he 
found himself in the territories of Milan. As he had pre- 
cautionally torn his false leg to pieces, his jailers, utterly 

uzzled, spread the report that he had escaped by arts of magic. 
ire replied by a pamphlet, in which he detailed the true method 
of his evasion, and inveighed wittingly and severely against the 
Romish church. 

His old friends soon drew him from the little village where 
he had retired, and procured him a place in the university of 
Pavia. Express orders were sent from Rome to arrest him; 
but such an arrest was impossible. The students, whom he at- 
tracted in numbers from the other universities, and the first 
families of the city, stood by him and long bid defiance to the 
inquisitors. During the three years that he spent at Pavia he 
scarcely ever went out without being attended by a body of 
students, who voluntarily collected for his defense. The Pope 
finally threatened the city with excommunication, and Curione 
was obliged to retire to Venice, from whence he soon went to 
Ferrara. Such was a part of the checkered life of one Italian 
reformer; and such the man whose example and conversation 
erage the heart of Morato. For more than a year they 
ived in the closest intimacy, studying and discussing in unison 
all things, literature, art, science and religion. When Curione, 
driven by persecution from Ferrara, took leave of his friend, he 


left him a pious and fervent believer in the reformed doc- 
trines. 
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With a protestant father at home, with protestant teachers at 
the court, with two intimate and powettel thie the duchess 
and her daughter, almost open, avowed protestants, with the 
words protest! reformation! floating on every breeze which 
came from the north, calling all men to purity of thought, to 
liberty of soul, to everything which could attract a mind daz- 
zled with visions of antique freedom, and philosophy, and vir. 
tue; with such powerful influences breathing upon her from 
domestic hearthstones, from hospitable palace halls, and from 
every wind of heaven, it was no wonder that Olimpia’s mind 
should gradually yield to them, and that her early faith should 
wither and perish forever. For some time the change was in- 
tellectual, rather than moral ; of the understanding, rather than 
of the heart. Indisposed yet to commence the mystic and in- 
terior life inculcated by the reformers, Olimpia contented her- 
self with attacking the dogmatic falsities of the Catholic church, 
and censuring its practical abuses. In one of the wittiest but 
most licentious works that genius ever dictated, the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, there are two stories in which these abuses are 
treated with a wealth of irony and ridicule. Who that has 
read, will ever forget, the history of that Jew merchant, who, 
being urged by a zealous neighbor to become a Christian, re- 
solves first to visit Rome, the peculiar seat of the Church? He 
arrives there, he sees with his own eyes the scandalous corrup- 
tion of the papal court, the abominable vices of the priests and 
monks, and he has himself baptized immediately, perfectly con- 
vinced that if Christianity was not really divine, it would long 
since have been undermined and prostrated by the vileness of 
its ministers. The other story is that of a reprobate and black- 
ard, who, in order to obtain Christian burial, determines to 
ie a seemingly Christian death. He deceives his confessor, lies 
to his last whisper, is canonized by the church, and performs 
just as many miracles, says the malicious Boccaccio, as any 
other saint. That Olimpia appreciated the wit of these stories, 
and sympathized in their object, is proved by a translation of 
them in Latin which she executed, and which still exists. 
This state of mental conversion to the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, and of moral indifference to its interior principle, lasted 
several years. During this time she continued her studies, and 
began to mingle in the gayeties of the court. She made many 
friends among the noble ladies of its circle: summer friends, 
who fell off and disappeared before the breath of winter. 
Among them, however, was one of altogether another cast; 
Lavinia di Rovere, wife of the Roman noble Paolo Orsini, and 


daughter of the powerful house of Urbino. Lavinia’s fine in 
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tellect had been adorned by a brilliant education, and her truly 
religious character was imbued with protestant opinions. Her 
influence over Olimpia, although less marked, was similar to 
that of Curione over Morata. eir mutual esteem became a 
friendship which grew ever closer and more tender until it was 
interrupted for a time by death. It was not the influence of 
friends, however, not the conversation of philosophers, but 
worldly misfortune and heart-agony which drew out and devel- 
oped the religious character of Olimpia. The blows ne 
for this work were violent, and came close together. The first 
was the death of her father. The second was the departure of 
her friend, Anne of Este. The third was her dismissal from 
court. Morata died calmly, under the weeping eyes of his wife 
and children, looking confidently forward to the Christian’s 
resurrection. Olimpia was still watching by his bedside when 
Anne of Este, then seventeen years old, was affianced to Fran- 
cis of Lorraine, afterwards the celebrated duke of Guise. The 
marriage and the departure of Anne soon followed, and Olim- 
ia never saw her childhood’s friend and fellow-student again. 
lose on the dissolution of this intimacy of years, followed Olim- 
pia’s disgrace with the duke and duchess. The particulars of 
this affair are unknown, and it is difficult to conjecture the rea- 
sons of her condemnation. Olimpia may have fallen a victim 
to the whispers of private enmity or malignity. It is more 
probable that she was disgraced through the misrepresentations 
of the pontifieial spies, who, at that time, infested every class of 
Italian society, from the highest to the lowest. The conjune- 
ture was well chosen. Anne of Este was no longer there to 
plead for her; and Renée of France, accused of Lutheranism, 
was trembling for her own safety. It was the duke who took 
upon himself to judge and condemn: the duchess only remain- 
timidly silent, and left the orphan to her fate. e whole 
family of Morato shared the same misfortune, and saw itself 
deserted at once by almost all its courtly acquaintances. 

The world having forsaken Olimpia, she found it easier to 
forsake the world. Many a hesitating saint has the devil, so to 
speak, short-sightedly persecuted into Paradise. Still, a mean- 
er spirit, a spirit less fervently moved by conscience, would 
have bowed to the storm, and cringed itself back into the favor 
of the priesthood and the court. Olimpia did nothing of the 
kind, but turned with silent nobleness to the simple daties of 
home, and the unhonored shrine of pure interior religion. At 
the date of this misfortune, she must have been twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old. 

She now found herself in a fatherless house, with an invalid 
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mother, three sisters, all younger than herself, and a brother 
stillan infant. She gave herself up altogether to the happiness of 
this feeble family ; to the care of her mother; to the education 
of her brothers and sisters. A certain portion of her time was 
daily allotted to the study of the Bible. Every day her reli- 
gious insight became more clear, and her religious feelings 
more fervent. Her studies were still continued; but the hea- 
then philosophy which once pervaded them, was replaced by 
the philosophy of Christ. Instead of eulogies on Mutius Sce- 
vola, and verses in which Castor and Pollux figured, came 
hymns celebrating the crucifixion, or describing the holy vir- 
ginit of the Christian soul. Her eee character rapidly 

eveloped itself towards a form as noble and beautiful as her 
intellectual character. 

It was not long previous to her expulsion from court that she 
attraeted the notice of Andrew Grunthler, a native of the little 
city of Schweinfurt, in Bavaria. Well instructed in classical 
learning, and having made considerable progress in philosophy 
and medicine, this young German, like numbers of his coun- 
trymen at that period, was making the tour of the universities 
of Italy, for the sake of completing his education. Under the 
instruction of two of his compatriots, John and Chilian Sinapi, 
he was now studying at Ferrara, with the object of taking his 
doctorate. Irom his two teachers, both friends of the deceased 
Morata, and both like himself protestants, he heard endless 
praises of their admired and petted favorite, Olimpia. Her 
talents, her elegant education, her amiability, produced in him 
an admiration which gradually warmed into a strong personal 
interest. Her misfortunes ripened this interest into love. Olim- 
pia, whose heart had been cruelly wounded by the loss of s0 
many of her apparent friends, could not be insensible to an at- 
tachment so profound and disinterested. “Neither the hatred 
of princes,” she says in one of her letters, “nor my own mis 
fortunes, could prevent him from asking me in marriage. Such 
is his love for me, that nothing could be greater.” They were 
married toward the close of the year 1550, when she was twer- 
ty-four years old. 

God had scarcely joined them, before man for a time put 
them asunder. Persecution already began to lower upon the 
protestants in Ferrara, and some of them were preparing to 
seek refuge inGermany. Grunthler went thither with the hope 
of obtaining a professorship in one of the universities of Bave 
ria, and providing thus a home for his family; and, while ab- 
sent, he foft his wife with her mother and sisters, under — 
tection of Lavinia di Rovére. The letters of Olimpia to 
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husband during this period express, touchingly, the affection of 
an Italian heart. “ ir thou wishest to deliver me from the tor- 
ments that devour me, without intermission, write me quickly ; 

ive me details concerning thy journey, and news of thy health. 

eaven is my witness, and thou knowest, that there is no ob- 
ject upon earth that is more precious and more dear to me than 
thee. I would like to be transported to thee at this moment, 
to make thee comprehend the immensity of my love. There is 
no sacrifice, no trial, that I would not accept with joy, as a wit- 
ness of my affection.” 

Grunthler returned after an absence of several months, un- 
successful in his search after a professorship; but no sooner had 
he returned than he perceived that it was time for him to de- 
part again forever. e duke had acceded more fully to the 
wn of the papal court towards protestants, and it was no 
onger safe for them at Ferrara. omen and children might 
indeed remain with impunity; but not a man like Grunthler. 
Olimpia bade adieu to a mother and three sisters, and with her 
husband and her brother, Emilio, then eight years old, set out 
forGermany. It was amid all the young life and freshening 
beauty of spring that they tocuntel the course of the Adige, 


and traversed the romantic valleys of the Tyrol. They reached 
Augsburg, in Bavaria, and were heartily welcomed by the pro- 
testants of that city, to some of whom the name of Olimpia 


Morata was not unknown. Among these were the brothers 
Fugger, a family of simple merchants, who, by their wealth, 
their urbanity, their love of literature and the arts, and their 
patronage of men of genius, had acquired some degree of that 
reputation in Germany which the Medici enjoyed in Italy. 
Their magnificent mansion was crowded with pictures, both 
Italian and German; with medals, mosaics, and bronzes; with 
the whole marble divinity of Olympus, and with antique sculp- 
tures, all collected at immense cost from Greece, Sicily, and 
Italy. Another of the hosts of Grunthler and his wife, was the 
noble and venerable George Hermann, councilor of the em- 
pire, and himself a man of letters. To the residence at Augs- 
burg, succeeded another at Wurtzburg, in the family of their 
old friend, John Sinapi, now physician to the Prince Bishop. 
Five months passed away after their departure from Ferrara 
before they reached the close of their journey, in Schweinfurt, 
the native city of Grunthler. Here an unexpected occupation 
awaited the young doctor. The emperor Charles V, had dis- 
ven his army for the winter, among the fortified towns of 
uabia and Bavaria. A garrison of Spaniards occupied 
Schweinfart; and the senate of the municipality invited Grunth- 
VOL. XIII. 15 
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ler to officiate as their physician. The elegant and accomplish- 
ed Olimpia Morata, the companion of a princess, the pet and 
admiration of Italian scholars, became a resident of an obscure 
city in one corner of Bavaria. How she liked the Germans, 
we do not know; but her means of communication with them 
always remained small. She could talk Greek and Latin, but 
she never learned more than a smattering of German. We can 
imagine the dismay of a social Italian woman, as she listened 
hopelessly to that harsh, and then uncultivated and despised 
language. 

Scarcely had they settled in Schweinfurt ere their constancy 
as Protestants was put to the test. Grunthler received a let- 
ter from George Hermann, offering him, in the name of the 
king of the Romans, the chair of professor of medicine in the 
pn he of Lintz, capital of upper Austria. Various advan- 
tages were annexed to this offer; but it was uncertain whether 
the most important of all things to them, liberty of conscience, 
would be guarantied. Olimpia herself wrote a reply, declar- 
ing that, under all circumstances, they should hold firm the 
faith which they had embraced, and would accept no propo 
sals by which their allegiance to it could be weakened or per- 
iled. Hermann’s answer only confirmed their fears, and they 
remained in Schweinfurt. 

During all this time Olimpia received no news from the 
loved ones at home. “Fourteen months have gone by,” she 
wrote to one of her friends in Italy, “and I know nothing yet 
of my mother and sisters. All my letters remain unanswered. 
Write to me, I beseech you, and give me some news from Ita- 
ly, and, above all, from my cruel country, Ferrara.” This 
hope deferred, this sickness of the heart, was finally ended by 
the arrival of letters from her mother and sisters. ‘They tolda 
sad story of terrors, insults, separation, loneliness and tears. 
Exposed to the ill-will of the duke, neglected or treated with 
disdain by the ladies of the court, the family had found itself 
obliged to break up. But in the midst of sorrow there was 
much consolation. One of the sisters had been taken by the 
unforgetting Lavinia di Rovere; another by Elena Rangone of 
the noble house of Bentivoglio; the third by a dau iter of 
Elena, who was living with her husband at Milan. The wid- 
owed mother remained childless at Ferrara. Olimpia wept 
over these separations, but felt grateful that each of her sisters 
had found an honorable home. Another burst of sunshine 
soon came to cheer the desolation of this afflicted family. A 
young man of Milan, rich, and of noble lineage, saw the 
youngest of the sisters in that city, heard her story with deep 
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interest, and finally requested her hand in marriage. She had 
no dowry: he demanded none: he asked but her love, and he 

ined it. They went to Ferrara, and took up their abode un- 
fer the roof of the mother. 

Olimpia also received a letter from the old friend of her fath- 
er, Celio Curione, then professor of Latin literature in the Uni- 
versity of Basle. Her answer gives some idea of the condi- 
tion of those companions in the Protesant faith whom they had 
both left behind them in their native land. “ You recommend 
us,” she says, “to pass through Basle if we should ever return 
to Italy. Alas! it is only too probable that we shall never re- 
turn thither. We have not come to Germany with the hope 
of so soon being recalled to my unfortunate country. You are 
not ignorant how dangerous it is to live ina land where the 
adversary of our faith exercises so fearful a power. The Ro- 
man Pontiff shows such fury against our brethren that the 
rage of his predecessor seems like play compared with his. 
He has scattered his spies in every city of Italy; he shows 
himself deaf to every prayer. I would rather seek a refuge 
at the extremity of the universe, than return to a land where 
we should have so much to suffer. Still, if we should be 
called to leave the native city of my husband, no place in the 
world would be more agreeable to me than Basle. Livin 
near you, | should feel as if [ were among my own kindred. 
I should at least be nearer to Italy, and could hear oftener from 
my mother and sisters, whose images are ever present night 
and day to mine eyes.” 

It was seldom indeed that she heard from this mother and 
these sisters, and seldom that she dared write to them. Cour- 
iers were not always safe, and, if letters fell into the hands of 
the Inquisition, they might ruin the friend whom they were in- 
tended to console. When written, they had to be worded cau- 
tiously, even to the salutations, so that they might furnish no 
hold to enmity or suspicion. Sometimes, however, Olimpia 
found a safe method of transmitting her epistles, and then she 
poured out her heart in them without reserve. It is in this 
spirit that she writes to Lavinia di Rovere: “I carry thee 
ever in my heart,O my dear Lavinia, and make continual 
mention of thee in my prayers. I send thee by a trusty mes- 
senger some of the writings of the doctor, Martin Luther, the 
reading of which has done me good; and I hope that thou also 
wilt be able to draw consolation from them. Give thyself 
more and more to these divine studies; ask of the Lord the 
light of his spirit, and he will not leave thee unanswered. 

rod is no liar. He has not made so many promises to his 
disciples merely to forget them in their hour of distress.” 
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During her residence at Schweinfurt, Olimpia busied her- 
self with her household affairs, with her studies, and with the 
education of brother Emilio, and of Theodora, the daughter 
of her friend, John 4 The library of her father she had 
brought with her; and Homer, Plutarch, Virgil and Horace 
were still the heartily welcomed guests of her leisure hours, 
Sometimes she wrote philosophical dialogues in Latin prose; 
sometimes she translated the psalms into noble and spirited 
Greek verse. The souvenirs of her classical education stil] 
guided her pen; and, — for the future popularity of her 
works, they were all in the learned languages. 

A blow however was preparing, which was destined to divert 
her attention from every earthly study. It seemed to be de 
creed that her severance from the world should be effected by 
trials reiterated, prolonged, and more bitter to her than death. 
War between Protestants and Catholics had already broken 
out in rear, & and Maurice of Saxony had struck his fa- 
mous blow at Innspruck, and extorted from Charles V a recog- 
nition of the rights of the Germanic states. Among the no- 
bles devoted to the imperial cause was Albert, Margrave of 
Brandenberg, a man as unprincipled as he was brave and able, 
at once a prince, a general, and a robber. Incited perhaps by 
the emperor, he protested against the recognition, and took up 
arms to support his protest. Maurice and the duke of Bruns 
wick marched against him, and he retreated to Schweinfurt, 
and there sustained a siege. It commenced in April, 1553, 
and continued almost without cessation for fourteen months. 
The miserable citizens were slaughtered by the all-pervading 
storm of the besiegers’ bullets; robbed and persecuted by the 
soldiers of the Margrave, who exacted everything from them, 
in payment, as they ironically said, for their protection. Pes 
tilence and famine came to the assistance of the enemy; and 
one half of the inhabitants died from hardship or disease. 
Grunthler was attached by the plague, amidst the roar of ar 
tillery, the dropping of balls, and the disorders of the garr- 
son. Olimpia watched long over what she supposed to be his 
death bed. Remedies seemed useless: indeed they were ex- 
hausted by the numbers of the sick; yet, unexpectedly to all, 
the invalid recovered. 

Then followed nine months more of siege, which, towards 
the close, never relaxed in violence for an instant. The houses 
were so pierced and shattered by balls that the inhabitants 
often forsook them and sought refuge in cellars. Olimpia, her 
brother and her husband, the latter hardly yet convalescent, 
lived for several weeks in a wine vault. Finding at last, that 
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the ruined city was no longer tenable, the Margrave escaped 
with his garrison at midnight, only to be overtaken and routed 
by Maurice on the bloody field of Sierwershausen. During 
the absence of the Elector, the desolation of Schweinfurt was 
accomplished. Irritated by the obstinate defense, incited by 
“hopes of plunder, the undisciplined troops of the Bishoprics of 
Wurtzburg and Bamberg, followed by the Nurembergers, 
rushed into the city, pillaged it and gave it to the flames. 
Multitudes of the citizens were burnt to death ; some in their 
own houses, driven back into the fire as they attempted to 
escape; others in the cathedral, where they were vainly call- 
ing on God for protection. Grunthler and his family were 
already rushing to this latter place of refuge, when an unknown 
soldier came up, and bid them fly from the city if they did 
not wish to die. They obeyed and followed their mysterious 
guide, who only left them without the walls. Even here they 
were soon discovered by bands of marauders, who plundered 
them of everything, and, but for the tears and entreaties of 
Olimpia, would have carried Grunthler away prisoner. “ My 
husband,” she writes in one of her letters, “ was twice taken 
by the enemy ; and, believe me, if ever I was wretched, I was 
so then ; and if ever I prayed ardently, I prayed then. In my 
afflicted heart I cried with groans unutterable ; help me, help 
me, Lord, for Christ’s sake! and never did I cease until he 
helped me, and liberated him. I would you could have seen 
me, how I was disheveled and covered with rags, for they took 
our clothes from us, and im flying I lost my shoes, nor had I any 
stockings; and as I had to go over stones and rocks, I know not 
how I ever escaped. Often I exclaimed, now I shall fall dead 
forl can go no farther. And then I cried to God, Lord, if 
thou wishest me to live, command thine angels to carry me, 
for | can do no more.” 

For ten miles of agony and terror, Olimpia continued her 
fight, to arrive, exhausted by fatigue and burning with fever, 
at Hamelbourg. The burghers, fearful of drawing upon them- 
selves the wrath of the victors, dared not accord much hospi- 
tality to the fugitives ; and, on the fourth day after her arrival, 
Olimpia, leaning on her husband’s shoulder, and dragging 
along her steps with difficulty, set out in quest of a new place 
of refuge. They were seized at the next town they entered, 
and told that the commandant of the place had received orders 
to put to death all the refugees of Schweinfurt, who fell into 
his hands. They remained several days prisoners, balancing 
between hope and despair, until a letter arrived from the 
Bishop of the district, commanding that they should be set at lib- 
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erty: Then they wandered on again alone, enfeebled, moneyless 
and homeless. Some unknown friend i them fifteen golden 
crowns, and on this they lived until they reached the hospita- 
ble castle of the Counts of Rheineck. ey only left Rhei- 
neck to find a still more gracious reception from Eberard, 
Count of Erpach. Count Eberard, with his two brothers, had’ 
warmly espoused the cause of the reformation, and was always 
ready to defend it with the pen, the sword, or the purse. He 
was a good man, of respectable parts and learning, and of most 
honorable and chivalrous character. His wife was a pious and 
charitable lady, sister of that same Count Palatine, Frederic 
II, the ruins of whose castle at Heidelberg is one of the curi- 
osities of Germany. They well knew the literary fame of 
Olimpia Morata, and they greeted her and her husband with 
@ most warm-hearted and generous hospitality. It was high 
time that some hand of friendship should come to sustain the 
invalid wanderer, for her strength was at last exhausted. The 
feverish energy which had supported her during her flight, 
gave way to a depressing nervousness and languor. She was 
tended like an infant, and the Countess herself sometimes 
waited on her with her own hands. As she convalesced, the 
daughters of the Count became her companions, and cheered 
her with their pious and intelligent society. Costly presents 
testified the affection of her host; and among other things, the 
Countess gave her a mantle, valued at more than one thousand 
crowns. ged in a little pavilion at the bottom of a garden, 
she sometimes received the visits of her noble friends, some- 
times employed herself in overlooking the studies of Emilio. 

A letter of Olimpia, written at this period to a friend in 
Italy, gives a pleasing description of the daily life of this Ger- 
man Protestant noble, “The Count of Erpach supports min- 
isters in the city, and is one of the first at their discourses. 
Every day, before the morning repast, he calls together the 
members of his family and his domestics. Then he reads a 
fragment of an epistle of St. Paul, and afterwards kneels down 
with all the others and prays. During the day he visits his 
vassals in their houses, and talks familiarly with them, and 
exhorts them to piety; for he says that he is responsible for 
their salvation before God. I would that all princes and nobles 
were such as he.” 

The Count eventually procured for Grunthler the chair of 
Professor of Medicine, in the University of Heidelberg ; and 
for this city they at last bade adieu to the splendid hospitality 
which had refreshed their spirits and consoled their hearts. 
Notwithstanding the generous presents of the family of Erpach, 
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the exiles were in a state little removed from extreme poverty. 
All their little property had disappeared in the flames of 
Schweinfurt, even to the darling books and manuscripts of 
Olimpia. Grunthler was able to borrow twenty florins in gold 
and furnishing their rooms in a very modest manner, they went 
to housekeeping. It is sad to read the letters of Olimpia at 
this time, and learn the struggle between a necessary econom 
and a desire for those comforts which her broken heal 
demanded. “ My feebleness,” she writes to John Sinapi, “ has, 
within a few days, obliged me- to take as a servant, the only 
woman whom I could find. She asks a florin a month, reserv- 
ing the right of laboring for her own benefit. I pray you to 
aid me in procuring another servant, no matter whether young 
or old. I could give her five florins a year.” 

Olimpia 1night have escaped such poverty, for the Count of 
Erpach —— for her the post of lady of honor to the wife 
of the Prince Palatine. But the experience of Ferrara had 
given her a horror of the ensnaring life of courts, and she 
refused the brilliant position. Hubert Thomas, author of the 
Annals of Frederic I, affirms that the chair of Professor of 
Greek Literature was offered her in the Academy, and that she 
only declined it on account of the feebleness of her health. 
The letters of Olimpia and her friends are silent on this point, 
and perhaps the assertion is an error. 

Other testimonies of affection from new and old friends 

ured in upon her. John Sinapi sent her one of her own 

ks, found among the ruins of Schweinfurt, a copy of the 
Lives of Plutarch, with her name written on the last page. 
“Do not be astonished,” he wrote, “ that God should demand 
of ee what he himself lent you. Let those mourn who have 
no hope but in this world. Your treasure is in Heaven, where 
neither robbers shall lay waste, nor flames consume. Are you 
not like the sage, bearing all your goods with you, science, 
piety, honor, virtue and letters? Should the universe fall on 
our heads, its ruins might strike us, but not shake us.” 

“Tsend thee, O my dear Olimpia,” wrote Celio Curione, 
“the Homer which thou hast desired, and also some of my 
own writings. Thou wilt receive from Franefort the Lamenta- 
tions of the Prophet Jeremiah, which thou canst now more 
worthily meditate over the ruins of thy husband’s native city. 
It is thine now to recommence interrupted labors, to compose 
awork worthy of Sophocles, and to obtain the sacred laurel 
which has long been promised thee.” 

The colleagues of Curione and the leading printers of Basle, 
united in forming and sending her a new library. ‘“ Thank 
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Oporinus, Hervagius and Frobenius,” she writes in return, 
“for the gift which they have made me, of so many precious 
books. othing could ever make me forget their generous 
conduct towards me.” 

Some time previous to the siege of Schweinfurt, Theodora 
Sinapi had been called home by the death of her mother; and 
her father now proposed that Olimpia should once more take 
charge of her education. “I will receive her willingly,” was 
the answer, “if thou preferest for her our humble dwellin 
to a court; but if she comes, she will have to bring her b 
with her. Furniture is very expensive here, and we cannot 
afford to buy much of it.” 

She still continued the classical education of her brother; 
but her chief interest now was in the prosperity of the refor- 
mation and in the individual duties of religion. She deplored 
with bittegness the dispersion of the evangelical church at 
Ferrara. She wrote to the excellent Bishop of Vergerius, a 
native of the Italian Alps, begging him to translate Luther's 
Catechism into Italian, and circulate it in Italy. She wrote to 
her old friend, Anne of Este, urging her to use her influence in 
favor of the persecuted Protestants of France. She wrote to 
Lavinia di Rovere, still in Italy, recalling their old friendship 
and the brightness of that hope which they had together 
gained. “I conjure thee, in the name of the hindnens which 
united us so many years, to dissipate by a few words the anxi- 
ety which thy long silence causes me Let the word of 
God be the rule of thy life, the lamp upon thy path, and thou 
wilt not stumble. Be great and strong,O my friend; the 
cruelest evils are supportable when so short I recom- 
mend to thee my sister with such earnestness that nothing could 
make it greater. I recommend her to thee, not thet thou 
shouldst load her with riches or honors, but that thou shouldst 
share with her that priceless treasure—the knowledge of Christ. 
The fashion of this world passeth away. Farewell, my dear 
Lavinia. My husband and my little brother salute thee.” 

Her health failed constantly, but she was prepared for all 
things. “I desire to die,” she said, ‘ because I know the secret 
of death. I desire to die, that I may be with Jesus Christ, 
and find in him eternal life.” Her ordinary demeanor was 
gentle and tranquil, and a smile full of melancholy usually 
played about her lips. “Never!” says her husband im a letter 
to Celio Curione, “never have I known a spirit more pure and 
sincere, nor a life more upright and holy.” 

The pest broke out in Heidelberg ; and Grunthler, in his 
capacity of physician, was called day and night from her side. 
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Her own exhortations encouraged him in this perilous duty; 
but anxiety, and fatigue, and disturbed rest hurried on the pro- 
ress of her disease. A pa fever consumed her; she 
could not sleep on account of racking pains; and at night she 
was in danger of smothering with an incessant cough. Con- 
sumption had laid a wasting hand on this brilliant and amiable 
creature, and was conducting her slowly but surely to the grave. 
It was at this time that she wrote with pain and difficulty 
her last letter, and directed it to one of the friends of her pre- 
cious infancy, Celio Calcagnini. ‘As for me, my dear Celio, 
I must tell you that there is little hope that I shall live long. 
Medicine gives me no relief. Every day, every hour, my 
friends perceive more plainly my approaching end. It is not 
improbable that this is the last letter I shall write. I feel that 
strength is failing: the machine is near to its dissolution. But 
even to my last hour, my friends and the favors I have received 
from them will be always ope with me. Do not be dis- 
turbed at my death, for I shall conquer in the end, and I de- 
sire to depart and be with Christ.” 

This letter was her farewell to the world. She read it over 
with the intention of making some corrections, but felt that it 
was too late. She laid down her pen, and, looking at her hus- 
band with a most touching smile, she said: “I see that I can- 
not do it.” She retired to her bed, and, with Grunthler and 
Emilio usually beside her, she tranquilly awaited her last mo- 


ments. For her, death had no sternness, and wore the guise of 

aseraph. Pain might still occasionally agitate her bodily 

senses, but her soul was calm with the serenity of heaven. In 

her dreams, and in those waking moments when life seemed to 

be fluttering between two worlds, she sometimes age to 
i 


catch glimpses of the Land of Beulah and of the Holy City. Once, 
as her husband stood beside her, she woke from a brief slum- 
ber, and smiled upon him with a mysterious air as if ravished 
by some ineffable vision. He asked her why she smiled thus. 
“I dreamed,” she said, “that I saw a place which was filled 
with the brightest and purest light.” “Courage, my dearly 
loved one,” he replied, “thou shalt soon live in the bosom of 
that pure brightness.” She smiled again and slightly moved 
her head in token of assent. “I am happy,” she murmured 
once more, “entirely happy.” Soon after her sight began to 
fail, and she added: “I can hardly see you my dearly-loved 
ones; but every thing around me seems adorned with the most 
beautiful flowers.” These were her last words. She appeared 
to fall asleep, and before they knew it she was dead. It was 
the 7th of November, 1555, and she was not yet twenty-nine 
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years old. In the course of a few weeks after, her husband 
and her brother, both struck down by the plague, were borne 
to the cathedral, and laid by her side. It was mercy to take 
her before she could be stricken by this new misfortune, so 
terrible yet unfelt, so near yet so entirely escaped. 

Such was the life and such the death of one of the most ac- 
complished, brilliant, and amiable women of any age or any 
nation. The news of her decease attracted attention through- 
out a large portion of Europe, and was answered from man 
famous pens by epitaphs, by eulogies, and by Greek and Latin 
elegiac verses. e regrets of men of genius and learning 
who personally knew her, mingled with the regrets of others, 
who knew nothing of her‘but her writings. Melchior Adam, 
rector of the University of Heidelberg, included her biography 
in his Lives of the German philosophers. Theodore Beza praised 
her wonderful learning me her fortitude under misfortune; and 


his praises were echoed by those of Josiah Simler, the biogra- 
pher of Peter Martyr, and of De Thou, the historian of France. 
“In our own days,” says Simler, “two most distinguished 
women, Jane Grey, of England, and Olimpia Morata, of Italy, 
have shown what the genius of their sex can accomplish whien 
applied to the study of eloquence.” In modern times these 
eu — have been reinforced by the almost unwilling com- 


mendation of the great historians of Italian literature, Tira- 
boschi. “Olimpia Morata was born,” he says, “to be the 
honor of her sex and of Italy, if her devotion to the errors of 
the Protestants, besides darkening her fame, had not rendered 
her unhappy, and, by shortening her days, had not prevented 
her from making the still greater progress which she would 
otherwise have made.” 


Art. V.—A VISION OF AN ANDOVER STUDENT. 


Our professor was a good man, but he did not understand 
my case. I had been visited with a severe turn of the typhus 
fever, which had brought my life to the verge of the grave, 
and almost entirely destroyed my memory. I lay six weeksin 
a state of almost total insensibility—moving between life and 
death; my friends giving me over, the doctors returning am- 
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biguous answers, and I losing all sense of what was taking 
place around me. At length I began slowly to mend, my 
physicians asserting that with the most scrupulous care it 
might be possible to preserve my life. I gradually recovered 
my consciousnes and was asked to take some beef tea, or 
chicken broth—those detestable substitutes which art has dis- 
covered for our better food. I refused. I can live on roast 
beef—I can starve: but I mortally detest those intermediate 
slops, with which the medical tyrants think it their prerogative 
to afflict us, when our corporeal weakness subject sus to their 

wer. I remember when I was recovering that the doctor told 
me—no doubt secundum artem—that I might have a little 
small piece of chicken breast, boiled to rags and chopped fine, 
eating perhaps the hundredth part of an ounce avoirdupois 
weight. “ Mother,” said I, addressing the F com old lady, 
“go and have our old rooster killed; wring off his head, strip 
off 1 his feathers, roast him, and boil a good parcel of potatoes 
and onions—make some black gravy, and bring it to me in a 
full and christian dish, and let me eat like a man that will 
hold to the Declaration of Independence even on his death- 
bed.” The doctor strongly remonstrated; my mother weakly 
complied; and from that moment, I began to mend. I got 
well — to the course of nature, though I believe it was 
contrary to all the laws of Galen. I say I got well; though 
whether it was owing to my} submission, or rebellion to the . 
rules of medicine, has never been determined from that day to 
this. I think much of the rooster. 

I say again, I got well. But when a man has been so long 
sick, his recovery is but a doubtful good. He is like a shi 
stranded on the rocks, in a rolling sea, she cannot be got off, 
without losing some of her important timbers. I never was 
the man I was before. Before my sickness, I had been a de- 
cent scholar, standing about the middle of my class—below 
admiration and above contempt. I had just got through col- 
lege with a decent reputation. I was a f Latin scholar, 
not remarkable in Greek—above par in the mathematics, and 
rt at all in the metaphysical branches. 1 was a serious- 
minded youth, and destined by my friends full as much as by 
my own election, to study divinity and be a preacher of the 
Gospel. But in that sad sickness which seized me just after I 
had graduated, and to which I have alluded—I lost ra)" 
memory, and could scarcely retain a hundredth part of what 
read. I would read and re-read ; underscore the book and tie 
strings around my fingers. I used all the artificial helps I 
could find. I studied all the topical memories. I endeavored 
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to awaken all the interest I could, believing that memory de 
ends upon attention and attention on interest; all would not 
= Whatever entered my mind was written on water, and 
no sooner did I lay up an intellectual treasure, than like the 
spendthrift’s gold, it was lost again. My other powers, I be- 
lieve, were pretty sound. My reason, my judgment, my fancy, 
my mathematical skill remained pretty much where they were 
before. But my memory was gone; particularly my historical 
memory. I could hardly recollect ‘vhether the battle of Lex- 
ington began or closed the revolutionary war; though I never 
forgot Washington. 
fter my recovery I went to Andover, and I remember that 
a epee seafaring uncle of mine, said that if I was fit for 
nothing else, I might do for a minister. I went through the 
studies pretty well, until I came to the department of church 
history, and there I failed—shamefully, constantly, abominably. 
Our instructor could searcely believe but what I was willfully 
ignorant. For example: he would ask, where the Protestant 
Reformation began. I would answer in Ireland. Who were 
some of the first reformers? I would say, Bellarmine, Justin 
Martyr, and Benedict Arnold. When did Wickliff live? 
About 200 years before the flood. Who was it that began the 
Manicheen heresy? Martin Luther, I would reply. By whom 
was New England settled? By the French Huguenots. These 
_ are some of the answers that I would tems give; and I 
believe they are all wrong, or there is some absurdity in them; 
for the professor would often bite his lips, and the class, rather 
ungraciously, as I thought, burst into laughter. But I solemnly 
profess, I answered according to the best of my recollection 
and ability ; and there is no harm in being prompt when you 
feel pretty sure that you are right. 

Things went on this way for a month or so, I striving with all 
my might to improve my memory and the class amused at my 
progression; and I solemnly profess, I did not surmise but 
what everybody was satisfied with the result. But one day 
our professor took me aside, and with a very solemn face be- 

n to talk with me ina style which I had never heard him use 

efore. He told me he doubted very much whether I should 
ever make a minister. And he began a long harangue on 
what a minister ought to be: “He ought to have undoubted 
piety 5 he should be a man of good natural talents; he should 
ve a decent portion of common sense; he should have some 
learning; it is desirable that he should be able to read the 
Bible in the original lan , and be able to state and de 
fend the truth”—(thinks I to myself, I know all these things.) 
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Then he began to talk about ridiculous mistakes and a bad 
memory; in short, said he—*if a man exposes his ignorance 
every third word he speaks, he will hardly be able to do the most 
rustic congregation any . There will always be some 
whose sagacity will detect him.” “In short,” said he, “a candle- 
stick should have a candle ir it. But what signifies a stick 
that can neither illuminate others nor burn itself. I hope you 
will consider what I have said.” 

“ Consider, sir!” said I, “I have considered it long ago. 
Every word that you have uttered is as true as the Gospel. 
But my friends wish me to be a minister. I shall disappoint 
my pious mother, my grandmother, three of my aunts, and 
several of my cousins, besides my sea-faring uncle, who says I 
am fit for nothing else. I presume, sir, that your admonition 
has no reference to me; I am going on very well. I keep up 
with my class, and, I believe, you will find that I answer as 
promptly as any of them.” “ Yes,” said he, “you are prompt 
enough, but you are never right.” “ Never!” said I, “never, 
never, is a a day. I make blunders I dare say, but all 
mortals are frail and fallible.” “Ah, young gentleman,” said 
he, “you may mean well, but you want a little furniture in 
the upper garret.” Even this speech did not plunge me in 
despair, for I remembered that the upper garret is precisely the 
place where we put the least valuable of our furniture and all 
our old rubbish. 

I went home and fell a musing, and the more I mused the 
sadder’I felt. It is very weet know, for a man who pro- 
fesses the least spark of religion, to feel or to resent an imputa- 
tion on his understanding more than a defect in the heart. But 
he must be a very good Christian who can be told of his feeble 
abilities and not be wounded at the information. It was so 
with me. I had committed no crime, and yet I was ready to 
sink into the earth under a load of obloquy and shame. The 
light began to dawn upon me; I felt that I was a laughing 
stock. Our good professor would never have talked with me 
as he did if he et not been compelled by an imperious sense 
of truth. Is itso? Canit be? AmlJawake? Not fit for a 
minister when my sea-faring uncle says I am fit for nothing 
else! O sad disappointment! O gloomy prospect of shame, 
grief and despair! What shall I say to my friends when I re- 
turn home—to my mother, grandmother, uncles, aunts and 
cousins—to dear Isabel, whom I have flattered with the hope 
of being the queen of a parish as well as a model of perfec- 
tion. I threw myself on the bed in the deepest agony, and a 
flood of tears came to my relief. 
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I ought to have told you before that I was always a kind of 
muser ; I used often to walk in the woods swinging my hands 
and talking to myself. I had some glorious dreams durin 
my sickness, and those luckily were not forgotten. It seem 
as if nature, or rather divine Providence, in order to compen- 
sate me for the weakness of my memory in every thing I read, 
had instamped my own visions on my mind, as if graven with 
an tron pen and lead in the rock forever. In short, I could 
remember my own musings when I could remember nothin 
else. I fell into a sleep and had a glorious dream, which 
told to our professor, and he commanded me to put it on paper. 
Here it is—word for word, in simple verity pe truth. 

I seemed to be walking out from Andover hill towards the 
Merrimack river ; it was a calm, sweet September morning, 
and a line of fog lay along the river, as is often the case in the 
Autumn of the year; the chapel bell was tolling for prayers, 
but the solemn sound conveyed no joy to my heart—it fell dull 
and melancholy on my ear. Farewell, said I, old Andover, I 
shall never worship in that chapel again; I shall never join in 
their prayers, I shall never meet my class in their recitation 
asia Rall never be a minister; I am an exile from yonder 


Seminary, and all its privileges; I shall never preach the Gospel! 
Farewell, old Andover; farewell, sacred hill; farewell ye calm 
abodes of contemplation and truth ; segs lectures, books, 


libraries, companions, hopes of usefulness, and expectations of 
improvements; I bid you an everlasting farewell. God set 
a mark on Cain, and has driven me forever from his beautiful 
flock. As I spoke, the fog on the river seemed to rise and 
spread ; it blotted the rising sun, it spread over the hill and the 
Seminary itself, so that I could scarcely find my way. I per 
sisted, however, and reached the river. I stood on a little 
ledge of rocks, looking over Methuen, where I had often been 
before. But the scene was all changed. Merrimack river 
seemed to be the stream of time, flowing into eternity. 

I looked along the Northwest, and saw, as I supposed, the 
river winding into sight through two dark mountains; a deep 
fog lay in that direction; and I could not penetrate beyond 
those mountains; but the waters seemed to roll sluggishly and 
slowly into view, and bear along on their surface weeds and 
flowers ; raft-timbers and trees floating in promiscuous profu- 
sion. A deep hollow groan came from the mountains, of min- 
gled wailing and cries, yet so indistinct that I could scarcely 
tell whether it came from human beings. My curiosity was 
principally directed in looking up the stream; I scarcely 
thought of looking down, and I was constantly expecting some 
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or vessel, or steamboat, to peer into sight as the stream 
wound through the mountains. But I looked in vain; there 
was a low, murmuring noise—a dark cloud rested on the tops 
of the hills, and now a muttered sound of distant thunder. 
But all else seemed like the silence of desolation. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, a vast tree, or a clump of trees, woven together 
by reeds and grass, and having some crows and herons on 
them, would float by me. But all else was a blank; I was 
desolate and alone in the Universe. 

I felt extremely sad, and longed for something to divide my 
attention. At length I heard the distant sound of oars; but 
that was fancy, and soon died away. At last I saw an old 
man in an iron boat, with a long white beard, sitting very qui- 
etly in the stern, holding a paddle in the water, and floating 
along just as fast, and no faster, than the stream would carr 
him. He had something in his mouth which I first ieee 
fora pipe, but I soon found was a pencil; he had a book at his 
feet full of ivory leaves as white as snow, with inscriptions on 
them, very brief, apparently made by his pencil. An hour- 
glass and sharp scythe lay in the prow of his canoe, and he re- 
minded me, as he came floating along, of Virgil’s Charon: 


Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat, 
Terribili squalore Charon ; cui plurima mento, 
Canities inculta jacet; stant lumina flamma ; 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus. 
Ipse ratem conto subigit, velisque ministrat, 
Et ferruginea subvectat corpora cymba, 
Jam senior; sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus. 
Aineid, Lib. VI, 295—304. 


He drew his boat to the rock where I was standing, and 
beckoned me to get in; I obeyed, and was no sooner seated, 
than he said: “Are you the crack-skull that they rejected at 
Andover, because your brains were too soft to retain their les- 
son?” “Well,” continued he, “they have rejected you from 
being their pupil, and so you have become mine. I'll beat 
something into your head. Here, take this opera glass—sur- 
vey the right bank of the river and tell me what you see as 
we float slowly down—and, you numskull, if you don’t remem- 
ber, I'll soon kick you out of the boat and leave your flesh a 
feast for the sturgeons, and cut your throat with that sharp 
scythe that lies in the prow.” I took his glass and looked to 
the right bank as he directed me, and whether the fog rolled 
away, or the sun shone out, I saw a land of hills and vines, of 
corn, wine, and oil, in every part of which were altars to the 
living God. The land appeared to have suffered sadly from 
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enemies, and had gone to decay; Gog and M had been 
their wastin yoo 20 and ome Mh ee “aa Setebe are 
sharp, and all their bows are bent, their horses’ hoofs shall be 
counted like flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind ; their 
roaring shall be like a lion, they shall roar like young lions; 
yea, they shall roar and lay hold of their prey, and shall carry 
it away safe, and none shall deliver it. I saw, however, veg- 
etation supervene on this desolation, and the fruit of the vine 
was once more squeezed into the cup. 

My attention, ieoorer, was arrested by a great city which 
stood on several hills, and was surrounded by fils still higher. 
The location of this city was very peculiar. Not like Babylon, 
on the banks of a fertile river; not like Rome, on seven hills, 
with the Tiber washing its feet; not like Corinth, on the isth- 
mus between two seas. But it stood on rocks of limestone, far 
from the ocean, in a rather barren country, with few commer- 
cial advantages. The inscription on its gates was— But there the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and 
streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gal- 
lant ship pass thereby ; for the Lord is our Judge, the Lord is 
our Lawgwer, the Lord is our king, he will save us. 

I noticed in this city a splendid temple built towards the east 
on one of its hills. It had an ample court, high walls, splen- 
did gates, and looked at a distance like a mountain of snow. 
It had a brazen gate opening towards the east, and three outer 
courts, one behind the other, each one more sacred, until you 
came to the occidental recess which was the most holy of all. 
The temple was covered with plates of gold, and glittered in 
the rising sun like a mountain of fire. Solemn rites were there 
celebrated every morning and evening. I saw the priests in 
their rich robes, and particularly one over all the rest, with 

ems on his breast, =i a mitre on his head and a censer in his 

and, surrounded with clouds of incense, and little bells on the 
lower borders of his splendid robe, which made a tinkling noise 
as he entered the awful recess to which my eyes could not fol- 
low him. I heard the solemn strains of their music, simple, 
unlike the modern, no counter point, collusion of parts, but 
like the tones of eloquence, giving deep impression to the senti- 
ments expressed. It had 


more of soul, diviner rage, 
Than all that charms this laggard age. 


I noticed that the singers stood on semi-circular steps, rising 
one above another as you entered the inner court. eir vol- 
ces melted my soul into devotion and love. JZ said, J will go 
up to the Palm tree, I will take hold of the boughs theredf} 
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now also thy breasts shall be as clusters of the vines, and the 
smell of thy nose ee eed! and the roof of thy mouth like 
the best wine for my that goeth down sweetly, causing 
the lips of those that are asleep to speak. 

I noticed that the outer court was filled with a mixed multi- 
tide of all kindred, tongues and peoples, all turning a reverend 
eye to the temple; and a few, a very few having a suppressed 
sneer at the pantomime before them. There was slaying of 
sheep and oxen. It was a solemn day, and I counted, or rather 
calculated, the number of lambs, and computed them to be 
256,500, all to be sacrificed for the sins of the people. Surely, 
said I, if blood can wash away guilt, this must be a holy na- 
tion. I observed also that there were money changers with 
their tables before them, and they not only accommodated those 
that bought sheep and oxen for sacrifice, but also were kind of 
bankers, where the prudent invested their stock. In short, 
the whole place seemed to be full as much a market and ex- 
change as well asa temple. They sung their hymns, but in a sort 
of whisper, with their heads together ; even while the high altar 
was smoking, they would ask each other the price of cattle or 
stock. “That is the largest ox I ever saw; how much will he 
weigh?” “What is beef a pound?” “Do tell me is that a 
Merino sheep—I never saw finer wool!” While this discourse 
was going on, I saw a man enter, neither Priest nor officer— 
dressed in a very simple habit, with gray eyes—his hair parted 
on the top of his head, with a sweet, but rather melancholy 
countenance, with a little whip of small cord in his hand— 
not age enough to frighten a child. He walked up to the sell- 
ers and buyers, and very civilly requested them to take these 
things hence. None of them obeyed, and he then took his 
whip of cords and drove them all out—overturning their ta- 
bles, scattering their money, and driving their sheep and oxen 
before him, as heard him say in a voice of thunder which 
shook the temple to its foundation—My house shall be called 
of all nations the house of prayer ; but ye have made tt a den 
of thieves. 1 awoke, saying: 

Two principles o’er human nature move 
And have excited us, since life began ; 
The power of Conscience, our inherent love 
Of flesh—the meanness of unhappy man; 
O in this inward battle, if you can, 
Yield to the softest, yet the strongest power— 
Adopt the high, the everlasting plan ; 


To wisdom give each del hour, 
And storms shall never rise to shake your mental bower. 


Here endeth the First Vision of the wretched Andover 
Student. 16 
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Arr. VI—CHRISTS RULE FOR ALMS-GIVING, BETTER THAN 
OUR MODERN METHODS. 


Tue systematie contribution of money for the eauses of pub- 
lie Christian benevolence, has now become so universal in our 
churches as to constitute of itself an interest of very great mag- 
nitude ; not only in reference to the world, which 1s to be acted 
upon by this instrumentality, but in respect also to the reflex in- 
fluence of this habit upon the ehurches—upon the growth of 
Christian character, and the development of the resources and 
energies of these religious bodies. Indeed, in all ages of the 
ehurch, both Jewish and Christian, it Sas been a part of God’s 
ow to train his people, to bestow of the substance which he 

as given them, with a cheerful heart, for the promotion of his 
cause in the earth. And there have been many periods in the 
world’s history when the amount thus bestowed, on the part of 
the people of God, has doubtless been far more in proportion to 
their worldly means, than in these latter days. Though we are 
very much accustomed to think that the grace of benevolence 
belongs peculiarly to modern Christians, it requires but a glance 
into the records of the Jewish and the early Christian Chureh- 
es to perceive, that there have been times, when the sacrifices 
made have been far greater than any to which we are now sub- 
jected ; or, in other words, to which we subject ourselves. 

And yet, there are certain peculiarities in connection with 
our modern systems of benevolence, whieh make them stand out 
with peculiar prominence. The world has at length been 
awl 2 into sueh a condition through the providence of God, 
and the church has been made to stand in such a relation te 
the world, that the great enterprise of evangelizing the nations 
seems now to be fairly under way ; and there is to be no more 
a going back, until the work is done. There is everywhere 3 
marshaling of the forces, which belong to Christ, and whieh 
move in p te Trae to his commands, for the last great contest 
with the kingdoms of darkness. There seems to be no longer 
- apprehension among the people of God, that all this stir 
will prove only a brief and spasmodic effort, to be followed 
again by ages of sloth and inactivity. It is one of the most 
striking characteristics of this whole movement, that the heart 
of the Christian world cherishes a feeling, which amounts al- 
most to an absolute assurance of ultimate success. While Mo- 
hammedanism, which was once so mighty and aggressive % 
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power in the earth, has at length come to a state of utter dead- 
ness and inactivity, and seems not to indulge the faintest dream, 
that it is any longer to po forth as a conquering faith—yea 
more, while it appears to have lost all hope of even preserving 
its own, and sits, as with a doom upon it, looking grimly for- 
ward to that inevitable destruction, which is stealing on, noise- 
less but sure as the steps of fate—while those vast systems of 
the East, Brahminism and Budhism, (which as religious sys- 
tems are older than Christianity, and which hold within their 
embrace a majority of the human family,) seem as uttely dead, 
in reference to any gr action upon the world beyond their 
own limit, as though they were but huge masses of inorganic 
matter—there is in a pure Christianity everywhere, an exult- 
ant hope--a reaching forth boldly toward the future—a settled 
expectation of progress and ultimate triumph. This is a divine- 
ly implanted earnest of success. The mind and heart within are 
thus made to be in harmony, with the mighty energies which 
God has stored up in the Christian system, and it cannot be 
doubted that the church has applied herself to an enterprise 
which shall never go back. It may experience many varieties 
of | pr aged and adversity—it may gain its triumphs slowly 
and after long struggling—ages may pass away before the con- 
quest is complete—but sure as God sits upon the throne, the 
world shall be redeemed, and Christ shall reign “ from sea to 
sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth.” This is the 
kingdom which the God of heaven has set up, which “shall 
never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms and shall stand forever.” 

It is in view of considerations like these, that this system of 
public contributions in our churches, for the great work of 
extending the Redeemer’s kingdom and evangelizing the 
nations, can hardly be over rated. Everything which tends, 
even in a slight degree, to promote or retard this most sacred 
interest, assumes an importance, which would not otherwise 
attach to it. It is of vital interest to the churches that this 
Whole subject should be put upon the right basis—that those 
rules and methods should be adopted, which are in the most 
exact agreement to truth and nature—that no element should, 
it possible, be allowed to come in, which is not exactly con- 
formable to the strictest Christian propriety—that everything 
should go forward according to those laws which Christ him- 
8 lt has instituted for the guidance of his people. It is only 
in this way that we can hope to build up and consolidate a 
system, which shall have an abiding and growing influence, 
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which shall be flexible and elastic, standing ever ready to meet 
the great developments of God’s providence in the future, 
We must seek to relieve the whole system from what is mere- 
ly transient and artificial, and bring it where it will rest 
upon the solid foundations of nature, where life and ene 
can be supplied from deep and never-failing fountains. Nature 
is exhaustless in her resources, and her supplies are steadily 
and surely furnished, as by an unvarying law. But man’s 
processes are rude and clumsy, and liable to perpetual inter. 
ruption, through ignorance, weariness and neglect. 
ere is one law, which our Saviour has laid down, with 

reference to this work of benevolence, which is sadly over- 
looked, and which almost all our public systems seem 
cially designed to ignore and set aside, as if it could not be 
trusted, as if it were not safe, in the present imperfect state of 
the world, to recognize it and rely upon it. This law is 
embodied in the 6th chapter of Matthew, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
verses : 

“ When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do, in the synagogues, and in the streets 
that they may have glory of men. Verily, I say unto you, they 


have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ; That thy alms re 
be in secret : and thy Father sh 


, which seeth in secret, himself 
reward thee openly.” 

This rule, chick is most clearly and definitely expressed, and 
which is in exact accordance with other passages in the New 
Testament having reference to this general subject, we have 
been very slow to recognize and po . We have adopted a 
timid and hesitating policy, as if a rule like this might be a 
very beautiful thing to contemplate theoretically, but would 
be found altogether too perfect to be put in practice - 
men who are in the mass so selfish and vain-glorious. We 
have acted to a great extent, upon the principle, that our reli- 
ance for the means to carry on God’s work upon earth, must, 
after all, be in making an adroit appeal to man’s love of praise 
and notoriety, and we have without doubt hitherto secured our 
resources for this work, to a very considerable degree, by play- 
ing upon what is merely selfish and earthly in the human 
heart, instead of resting upon a sense of what is due to 
God, and what the constraining love of Christ would lead his 
followers to do and suffer in his behalf. We have so construct 
ed and managed our systems for raising funds, as to bring 
quite as prominently before the mind, the question, what men 
will think and say about the amount we give, as how God, the 
great searcher of hearts, will regard the act. 
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A brief glance at some of the methods adopted in our 
churches, for raising money for the various objects of public 
Christian benevolence, will reveal this matter in a clearer light, 
and prepare us afterward, for the fuller consideration of the 
subject. These methods, especially in our New England 
churches, are quite numerous and diversified, as might natur- 
ally be expected, since the freedom of our congregational 
pulpits allows and encourages each church to form its own 

lans, and pursue its own measures in this as in other thin 

t may serve a useful purpose, to sketch briefly some of the 
more prominent of these plans, as they are acted upon in our 
churches. We do not intend to exhaust the subject. Doubt- 
less many schemes have been adopted and put in practice 
which are unknown to the writer, and which, if known, would 
serve a useful purpose in this enumeration. 

According to one mode, which is very common, a church 
adopts a certain number of objects to which it will contribute 
during the year, and then selects two, usually the Foreign and 
Home Missionary causes, for which subscription papers shall 
be circulated, while the rest shall receive the offerings of the 
people, by passing the boxes in the church. The result natur- 
ally is, that the amount contributed to either one of the causes, 
for which subscription papers are circulated will be several 
times greater, than that which is given to any one of the 
objects for which a collection is taken in the church. It is 
true, these two causes are selected for the public subscription, 
because they are regarded, as they should be, of special impor- 
tance, and it is because they are held to be of such importance, 
that there is a fear to entrust them to the simple Christian prin- 
ciple of the church, but the adventitious aid of publicity must 
be sought, in order to ensure them an adequate contribution. 
Meanwhile, the liberality of the church, having thus been 
pushed forward by this artificial process relapses, and under 
— of the darkness, makes its other contributions unnaturally 
small. 

_ Many churches have adopted the system of taking subscrip- 
tions on the spot, for all the ublic causes of benevolence. 
When the time arrives, at which the church is accustomed to 
make its annual contribution to the Bible, Tract or Education 
cause, as the case may be, slips of paper are circulated through 
the congregation, (or what is better, little paper slates prepared 
for the purpose, each one furnished with a pencil of its own,) 
and the amount which each one will give is inscribed thereon, 
which is afterwards to be called for by some one appointed for 
the purpose, or else is to be paid in by each individual to the 
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church treasurer. This system has the advantage of apportion- 
ing the amount raised by a given church, more onal and 
justly according to their several wants and claims, among the 
different benevolent societies; since the principle of pub ity 
acting alike in all cases, the judgment is left free to decide 
upon the relative merits of the various causes. But certainly 
it can be nothing else, than a desire to bring a certain amount 
of human and earthly influence to bear upon the mind in the 
act of giving, which should lead to the adoption of a system 
like this; in preference to the simpler one of allowing each 
individual to deposit his gift in the box, while no eye but the 
eye of God can take note of its amount. 

In some churches, the practice has prevailed of circulating 
once a year, through the different districts of the parish, 
papers on which are inscribed all the various causes, to which 
the members of the congregation would wish to contribute, 
and each individual enters under the severai heads what he is 
willing to give for that year, to this, that and the other object. 
This finishes up the whole business at once for that particular 
year. As in the last mentioned case, the influence to be 
derived from publicity here acts equally upon all the various 
objects, and omen the mind free to choose according to its 
partialities. 

There is still another method, somewhat similar to the last, 
though quite distinct in certain respects, which has been acted 
upon in some few churches, and which is doubtless still in 
existence, though it is not likely ever to become popular. 
Once a quarter, or once a year, as the vase may be, collectors 
are sent round to receive the subscriptions of the people for 
the general work of benevolence, without any specification of 
the several causes or objects. Each one enters upon the paper 
what he or she is willing to give for that quarter or that year, 
for the work at large. This whole aruount is then given into 
the hands of a committee, appointed for the purpose, and is 
divided out among the several benevolent societies, acccording 
to the discretion of this committee. The element of publicity 
operates here as fully as in the previous cases, but there is a 
surrender of the private judgment in a way not suited to the 
genius of our people or our institutions. Such a process long 
continued would doubtless show a diminution in the benefac- 
tions of a church, since in this indiscriminate giving, there is 
but a feeble influence exerted, to keep alive the interest of the 
mind and heart. The thoughts need to be exercised about that 
which is positive and definite, or feeling will soon die out. 

It has been the custom, (more so formerly than now,) in cer 
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tain localities of New England, and especially in many of our 
city congregations, after a secretary or agent has preached in 
behalf of one of the benevelent societies, to allow him, and net 
only allow, but often to request him, to devote a part or the 
whole of the week following in passing around among the con- 
gregation, to solicit their subscriptions in behalf of the cause 
which he represents. A list of names is furnished him by the 
pastor, or by some intelligent member of the congregation, and 
this list is arranged usually according to the relative weight of 
individuals, in respect to the item of giving, so that the col- 
lector may have the prestige of large sums,with which to influ- 
ence those farther down upon the list, and who would be sorely 
tempted, unless they were plied with some such motive as this, 
to make their subscriptions inconveniently small. It has been 
thought, and not without reason, that the presence of a stranger 
acts to ensure a more generous donation than if the whole trans- 
action were more purely a domestic affair. The motives which 
come from the inspection of men, and from a love of general 
notoriety, are here brought to bear under very favorable cir- 
cumstances, and they preduce their fruits. 

In oné association at least in New England, a system some- 
what peculiar has been in operation for many years, which is 
founded upon the same principle in an eminent degree. Cer- 
tain causes are singled out, which, at the time the system was 
started, were regarded as of preéminent importance, (and which 
doubtless are so still, though they are counterbalanced more 
than formerly, by the new modes of instrumentality which 
have been put in operation,) and the sums contributed to one or 
more of these causes, on the part of each individual connected 
with the several congregations, are published ina pamphlet year 
by year, the name of the individual standing over against his 
donation; and this pamphlet is distributed broadcast through- 
out these several congregations. The consequence has been, 
and is, that the amount of meney contributed to the great work 
of benevolenee, aside from these two or three special objects, is 
comparatively small. A very large part of the donations of 
these churches, (if report fen truly,) pass through these par- 
— channels, while other causes receive but insufficient 


These are some of the methods which have been in common 
use among our churches for the raising of money for purposes 
of public Christian benevolence, and they are perhaps sufficient 
to illustrate the subject, and prepare us to consider the prin- 
ciples which ought to lie at the basis of this whole enterprise. 
The very able tracts, inculeating the duty of systematic benev- 
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olence, which were called forth and published by the American 
Tract Society a few years since, have doubtless had a very con- 
siderable tulnense in introducing more correct ideas and senti- 
ments upon this whole subject. Not a few churches have been 
led to adopt the practice, which was earnestly inculcated in 
some of those publications, of laying by small sums at very fre- 
quent intervals, according to the spirit of the apostolic advice, 
and wherever this system has been tried its beneficent results 
have uniformly been experienced. To this particular method 
of raising money, the charge of publicity may or may not at- 
tach. That will depend upon the manner in which the system 
is worked, in respect to the gathering up into one mass of the 
individual sums. This may be done publicly, so that the result 
in each case may be known by the whole congregation, or it 
may be done in the most secret and silent manner, so that what 
is given by each individual shall be known only to himself and 
his God. 

But before passing to consider the principles which ought to 
regulate this whole matter, we must not omit a reference to one 
fact, of public interest and notoriety, and which stands in most 
intimate connection with the remarks which have gone before. 
We have several times within the past twenty-five years, wit- 
nessed scenes in connection with the annual meetings of the 
American Board, in which the minds of good men have been 
wrought up to a state of the highest excitement, through the in- 
tense action, in part, of motives drawn from the presence of a 
great cloud of human witnesses. Multitudes have been brought 
together from all parts of the land, and gathered into one great 
congregation, to “see the rich men east their gifts into the treas- 
ury.” Influences have been brought to bear, other than those 
of a purely religious kind, suddenly to subdue the love of money 
in the human heart, by the presence of a mightier agency, and 
to draw out from the purses of the wealthy sums of great mag- 
nitude to relieve a peeuniary crisis. The poor widow who has 
but her two mites to offer, though she may have the purest 
single heartedness in her gift, would stand but a small chance 
of being noticed at such a time as this. Another influence is 
at work—another spirit rules the hour. Doubtless there are 
good motives mingling with the evil ; doubtless there is no little 
amount of Christian principle underlying the action of the mind 
at such times, and struggling into some sort of exercise. But 


that these purer motives are strangely mingled and defiled by 
the presence of the selfish and the earthly cannot be doubted 
by any one who knows the weakness of the human heart, and 
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how easy it is to kindle into activity its remaining corrup- 
tions. 

There is another method of drawing out from the churches 
the money needed for the various works of public Christian 
benevolence, which seems far more in accordance with the rule 
which Christ has laid down, in the passage already quoted. It 
is, to dismiss and banish the motives derived from the praise 
and inspection of men, so that they may have just as little in- 
fluence as possible. Let our churches and congregations be in- 
structed, earnestly and faithfully, by their pastors, that the ob- 
ligation to give, according as God has prospered each one, rests 
upon every individual as a solemn religious duty, in the per- 
formance of which, we are not to seek at all the “ honor which 
comes from men, but the honor which comes from God only.” 
Let the appeal be made on the ground, that this is a matter 
which lies between each soul and God. Let the whole subject 
be treated and inculcated just like any other subject pertaining 
to private religious duty, and then let the people be called to 
contribute, not as in the presence of men, but so that they can 
answer it, each one to God and his own conscience. Doubtless 
it will require considerable labor and constancy on the part of 
pastors to keep their people enlightened and impressed in respect 
to their duty upon the subject. Doubtless, in very many in- 
stances, it might seem to work badly at first to drop out alto- 

ther that artificial stimulus under which the mind had before 

een accustomed to act. Doubtless, in the transition period— 
in the process of passing over from our present modes to this 
simpler and more Christian method—there would be often a 
itive diminution in the contributions of a church.. This loss 
is incidental to every such change, where one set of motives is 
to be substituted for another. But the mind would ere long 
find its new position, and rally under the inspiring influence of 
the new motive, and find its satisfaction in that which is purer, 
nobler and more elevating. 

This is not mere theory. The process has been tried with 
the most satisfactory results. It is very likely that there are in 
all a large number of churches scattered through the land, 
which act strictly upon this principle, and would be able to 
bear their testimony to its force and efficiency. Two instances 
are known to the writer in which this experiment has been tried 
with the best results. A plain country church, which had been 
wont in former years to raise about two hundred dollars a year 
for all the causes of Christian benevolence, was reduced to 
adopt the principle of having all contributions taken in the 
church, and in the most vnostentatious manner; the general 
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duty resting upon each individual having been first faithfully 
inculcated. e result was, that in the course of three or four 
years, without any very marked additions to the pecuniary 
strength and resources of the congregation, the contributions 
rose from two hundred to eight hundred dollars a year. To cut 
off just as far as possible the influence of all motives drawn from 
the knowledge and inspection of men, the boxes were not even 
passed round in the congregation, but on the days appointed for 
the collections the boxes were placed at the door, and each in- 
dividual deposited his or her gift, as the congregation left the 
house at the close of worship. This is a mathed which would 
ordinarily, according to our general habits of thought upon this 
subject, be regarded as one of the most unfavorable in reference 
to results, since it would give almost any one who might desire 
it an opportunity to slip out in the crowd without being 
noticed. But by removing entirely all artificial schemes for con- 
trolling the mind, and relying upon the honor and integrity of 
each individual, making him feel that he. was acting in the 
presence of God, the great Searcher of hearts, to whom alone he 
was responsible for his conduct, every wish or desire to escape 
from the responsibility resting upon him, was as far as pos- 
sible, taken away, and the result was as secure as it could well 
be made. In this instance, there was superadded to the 
rivacy of the contribution, the system of laying by in store, 
om week to week, small sums, which could easily be spared 
at the time, and which in the course of a few weeks would 
accumulate beyond the amount which the individual would be 
likely to give, if called upon at once to make the appropriation. 
In the other instance, the same experiment has been tried 
for several years in one of the stronger and wealthier churches, 
situated in one of the smaller cities of New England. In this 
case also the result has been most happy. Though the details 
of the experiment in the latter case are not so fully known, it 
is understood that there has been a very decided increase in 
the contributions of the church, and what is more, the state of 
feeling prevailing in the church and congregation, in reference 
to the work of benevolence, is most ealthy and pleasant. 
There is little of that fretful and complaining spirit so common 
in certain sections to almost all our congregations. The duty 
of giving has come to be regarded as a Christian luxury, far 
more than is usual. The church is gratified and encouraged 
by finding what strength God has imparted unto it, and how 
easy it is to bear a generous part in an enterprise like this, 
when once the mind and heart are brought into their true rela- 
tions to God. 
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There are in almost all our churches some members who are 
a perpetual source of trial and vexation to the pastor, in respect 
to this duty of giving of their substance for the spread of the 
Gospel. e members in question are usually individuals who 
are abundantly possessed of this world’s goods, but who through 
a narrow and covetous spirit, are always disposed to hold back 
and bear a very contemptible part in the offerings of the 
chureh for public charity. Our systems are so constructed for 
the most part, as to expose these men constantly to the view of 
their fellow-men—to hold up this weakness of theirs to the 
gaze of the world in the most conspicuous manner—to make 

em the subject of talk and ridicule in all the circle of their 
acquaintance, and thus to irritate them into a position of ob- 
stinacy, and to fix them in the determination, that they will 
not be driven by their fellow-men into the performance of any 
duty. On the other hand, their consciences trouble them, and 
they are led to seek out all manner of excuses to justify them- 
selves in their course. They are constantly complaining of 
the frequent calls which are made upon them, and yet little 
do these calls impoverish them, or incapacitate them to re- 
spond to the next one which may be made. If the church, in 
any case, has applied itself with unusual energy to a particular 
cause, and has raised for the purpose a larger sum than usual, 
though the merest pittances of it may have been drawn from 
the pockets of the men in question, still they are the very ~_ 
sons to be especially burdened under a sense of the great effort 
which has been made, and thus feel their inability to rouse 
themselves to any new enterprise of this kind for a long time 
to come. The whole condition of these men is false, unnat- 
ural, unchristian. They are a perpetual trial to themselves, 
to their fellow Christians, and especially to their pastors. Now, 
even with these men, a change of the system of public contri- 
butions, so that everything should be transacted under the 
veil of secrecy, with no eye but the eye of God to look on, 
would very often be attended with the most favorable results. 
Brought into this new position and relation, they would soon 
be made to feel, if they are possessed of any real piety, that 
they are no longer subjected to the prying inspection and cu- 
riosity of their fellow-men—that they are no longer required 
to shape their course to meet the ideas of their neighbors, but 
that they are left alone with God to settle the matter with Him 
as they can. This consideration would bring a motive at once 
to bear upon them, far more controlling than the mixed and 
distracting motives under which they have been acting. This 
view presupposes that they have in them, at heart, the ele- 
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ments of real piety, and are capable of being affected by high 
and holy motives. If, on the other hand, they are destitute of 
all true piety, and though enrolled upon the list of the church, 
have no part with God’s people, so that they might be dis 

to use the cover of privacy for a more uncontrolled indulgence 
of their covetousness, and abstain almost wholly from giving, 
this is a matter for which we are not answerable—but the man 
must settle the account with God for his hypocrisy and deceit. 
It is of little consequence that we should seek to enlist the 
service of such a man in the cause of God, by purely artificial 
means, when he has no heart in the work. 

For the purpose of analyzing the subject still more fully, and 
bringing forward the chief reasons in favor of the principle 
here suggested, we will arrange these reasons under several 
distinct heads, which may not in every instance. embrace any 
new arguments, but may serve as different points of view from 
which to survey the field. 

(1.) The principle here advocated is in accordance with the 
rule which Christ has laid down for our guidance. 

The world at large, and even the Christian world, has as yet 
only a very partial and imperfect faith in the safety and utility 
of the laws and precepts which Christ has set forth in his 
pel. The practice of the Church shows, most conclusively, that 
while these precepts are acknowledged theoretically—while 
they are received intellectually, as embodying the highest wis- 
dom, there is not a thorough practical confidence in them. It 
would be deemed somewhat Quixotic and visionary, to attempt 
toc them out in their fullness, into all the details of life. 
There is, without doubt, an increase of confidence, from gener- 
ation to generation, in these divine maxims. As the centuries 
pass slowly by, these sacred precepts gain power and influence, - 
= by step, and are incorporated more fully into the habits and 
policy of Christian men. There can be no doubt, that the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the earth, will reveal itself, quite as 
much, in the more complete subjection of the individual mind 
to the law of Christ, as in the wider diffusion of Christian light 
and knowledge over nations now sitting in darkness. But as 
yet, there is a great practical distrust of these gospel maxims, 
even on the part of the professed followers of Christ. When 
Christ says, “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 

to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 

ully use you and persecute you,” every Christian mind will in- 
stinctively recognize the moral dignity and beauty of such a 
rule, and will respond to its claims theoretically ; but when it 
is brought down to the every day concerns of life—when it 
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comes to assert its claim amid the stir and activity of business— 
when it demands a constant recognition through all the trials 
and temptations of social intercourse, then the faith even of 
Christian men is found too weak, and the rule finds only a very 
partial and irregular application to their varied interests. 

When Christ says, “ tsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so unto them,” men listen with the high- 
est admiration, so long as their attention is called to the words, 
as embodying a mere intellectual proposition. They extol the 
wisdom, which shines forth in this pure and simple rule of life, 
and delight to tell how far it transcends all the boasted wisdom 
of the ancients; how immeasurably it rises above all the philos- 
ophies of human device. And they are right. But when we 
pass beyond this, wher we propose to make this rule strictly 
practical, in the intercourse of this world, men start back, as if 
fearful that human society would be utterly shattered and de- 
stroyed, if such a principle as this were put into action. “ Ev- 
ery one for himself,” “take care of number one,” are the prac- 
tical maxims in which our human wisdom is stored up, and 
which pass current in this world; and men acé as if they sup- 

osed they could not abandon these selfish rules, without pro- 

ucing one wide-spread scene of confusion and temporal ruin. 
And yet unquestionably, the rule of Christ is the only safe rule. 
It is in this way onl that we can ensure an abiding and thor- 
ough prosperity. men would but once dare to leave acting 
so largely for themselves, and embrace their fellow-men equally 
with themselves, in all their plans, wishes, and hopes, accordin 
to the spirit of this rule, they would find themselves, one an 
all, in a condition of comfort and happiness, of which they have 
now only the faintest conception. God knows how to provide 
for all his numerous family ; and sorrow, want, and privation, 
do not come from following the rules of life which he lays 
down, but by conformity to those false and artificial systems 
which sin and selfishness substitute for the divine plan. These 
considerations are pertinent to the subject in hand. It may 
seem wiser and safer to our short-sighted vision, to bring a large 
amount of human motive to bear upon the mind in reference 
to these public charities. We may imagine, that in this way, 
we have the whole matter under a more complete control, and 
that it would not be safe to relinquish our earthly grasp upon 
it. We may fear, least there should be no longer any moving 
spring to stir the mind into activity, if we but once cease to ply 
it with our earthly stimulus. But Christ, who “needed not 
any should testify of man, for he knew what was in man,” un- 
derstands the fundamental laws of the mind infinitely better 
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than we, and we may securely trust the rules which he lays 
down for our direction in this particular. It is most presump- 
tuous in us, to come in with our selfish and narrow systems, to 
supplant the system which he himself has instituted. If he dis- 
tinctly directs the Church, in reference to the mode of its char- 
ities—if he counsels secrecy in our alms-giving, instead of 
sounding a trumpet before us—if he would make this whole 
matter to lie between the individual soul and the God “ who 
seeth in secret,” we may rest assured that his counsel will lead 
to the best results, and that we may dismiss our fears, as idle 
and unmeaning. 

(2.) The plan here presented accords with our instinctive sense 
of Christian fitness and propriety. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that the giving of money, 
for purposes of Christian benevolence, ought not to proceed 
from such motives and influences, as control men at large in 
their common worldly actions—that we ought, especially in 
matters of this kind, to do what we do, “ heartily (with the heart) 
as to the Lord, and not as unto men;” that there is something, 
at the first glance, unseemly, in calling in artificial aid, for the 
promotion of what is truly a solemn religious duty. There is, 
undoubtedly, among Christian men, a sense of something wron 
and disorderly, in appealing so much to these lower and carna 
motives, for securing that activity on our part which a simple 
conviction of our obligation to God ought constantly to secure. 
There is a wide-spread feeling of something wrong and out of. 
order, in many of the modes now adopted for gaining large con- 
tributions, and there can be no doubt that the simpler method 
here advocated harmonizes well with the first instinctive sense 
in the Christian mind of what is fit and proper, in enterprises 
of this kind. 

(3.) It removes the friction consequent upon the presence of 
diverse and distracting causes. 

Singleness of purpose is always a source of efficiency and 
strength. It gives the mind directness and intensity in its ac- 
tion, and enables it to press toward the mark with a steady and 
uniform motion ; while everything which tends to excite coun- 
ter-currents of feelings and emotion, diminishes and paralyzes 
the mental force. It cannot be denied, that a large amount of 
religious principle has been called into requisition, in the work 
of benevolence, as it now goes forward in our churehes. We 
have not, by any means, intended to imply that the results al- 
ready secured, have been by virtue only of the selfish principle. 
A principle like this is not adequate, in itself, to sustain from 
year to year, and that too with a somewhat increasing vigor, a 
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work of this kind. Genuine religious principle must have had 
a large place in this enterprise, from the beginning until now. 
The churches of our land have, to a very considerable degree, 
recognized the claims of Christ upon them, and have acted in 
honest obedience to these claims. The trouble has been, how- 
ever, that this religious principle has not been allowed to devel- 
op and strengthen itself, by its own natural law of growth, 
but has been distracted and turned aside by influences foreign 
to its own nature and hostile to its prosperity. “No man can 
serve two masters,” and the attempt is always attended with 
disastrous consequences. To get rid of the confusion consequent 
upon this double policy, to simplify the whole subject until it 
stands before the mind in perfect unity, can produce no other 
than the most beneficial results. 

() It ensures a steadness and constancy in the contributions 
of the churches, and lays the proper foundation for their 
natural and healthy growth, according to the increasing wants 
of the world. 

The only way,.in which the mind can be brought to set a 
true value upon the wealth of this world, is by regarding it as 
the gift of God, lent to us for a season, that it may contribute 
to our real comfort, and that we, as stewards, may use it for 
his glory. And no influence can better serve the purpose of 
bringing the mind into this position, and molding it there, than 
the habit of giving of our substance directly to God, no human 
eye being permitted to take note of the transaction. It is 

most certain, that if this whole business is thus kept under 
the vail of secrecy, there will be some genuine recognition of 
the fact, that the silver and the gold are the Lord’s, and the 
eattle upon a thousand hills. When men really cherish this 
conviction—when they feel the constraining power of this 
motive upon their hearts, they find it very easy to relinquish 
their hold upon this world’s goods, when otherwise they would 
grasp them with the utmost tenacity. They find within them 
an ability to enlarge their contributions, without endangering 
their worldly interests, to an extent, they would not before 
have deemed possible. And what is more, they find that there 
is a divine economy in this matter—that the very fact of giving 
freely under the influence of a motive like this stands con- 
nected with such habits of mind and heart, as ensure real pros- 
perity, and prepare the way for a still more enlarged benefi- 
cence. There are, moreover, sources of prosperity in connee- 
tion with such a habit, which we may not be able to analyze 
and describe with all our philosophy—there is a positive prom- 
ise of God, who has all resources at his disposal, which he can 
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surely fulfill in ways which we may not trace out, and which 
are known only to himself. “He that watereth, shall be 
watered also himself.” “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet and 
it tendeth to poverty.” The only way in which we can draw 
out the wealth of the church, in proper measure, and make it 
subserve the great purpose of promoting the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, is by bringing the Christian mind of the world into this 
nearer and more direct relation to God, where it will recognize 
the true value of all worldly substance, and be ready to use it ac- 
cordingly—yea, more, will find its luxury and delight in bestow- 
ing it for this sacred purpose. There is something most bean- 
tifal and touching, in the address of David unto , when he 
with his people had made their great effort, and had gathered to- 
ther the materials, which his son Solomon was ‘0 use in the 
uilding of the temple : “ But who am I, and what is my people, 
that weshould be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine have we given thee, for we are 
strangers before thee, and sojourners as were all our fathers ; our 
days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none abiding. O 
Lord our God, all this store that we have prepared to build thee 
an house for thine holy name, cometh of thine hand, and is all 
thine own. I know also, my God, that thon triest the heart, 
and hast pleasure in uprightness. As for me, in the — 
ness of mine heart, I have willingly offered all these things; 


and now have I seen with joy thy people, which are present 
ee. 


here, to offer willingly unto t Here is no complaint—no 
reference even to any burden which had been imposed upon 
them, but a public thanksgiving to God, that they had been 
enabled to make all these offerings willingly. ere is too, 
the most explicit recognition of the fact, that all these thin 
belonged to God, before they had been thus bestowed. “ All 
things come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 
When the property of the church is held according to the 
spirit by this passage—when there is a heartfelt conviction of 
e truth, that God’s ownership is prior and paramount to all 
human ownership, we have a key which will effectually un- 
lock the Christian treasures of the world, and afford the means 
for carrying on our benevoleut enterprises, upon a scale, of 
which we have as yet but the faintest conception. Everything 
which tends to bring the mind and heart of the church into 
this position, is of incalculable importance. And just in pro- 
portion as we simplify and purify the motives which are made 
to act upon the mind, in the same degree do we conduce to 
this result. Though we are very much disposed to congratu- 
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jate ourselves upon the amount of money now contributed to 
benevolent purposes, on the part of our churches, yet in truth 
the amount is very small, as compared with the wealth actuall 
ed by these churches. A single fact may illustrate this 
point. In a certain county in Massachusetts, numbering some 
twenty-five churches of the Congregational order, and not 
behind other counties, in its interest in the cause of benevo- 
lence, at a recent meeting of the Benevolent Association, em- 
bracing these several churches, after the report of the Treasurer 
was read, giving in detail, the sums of money which had been 
contributed to the various objects of benevolence, there was 
presented also a paper, showing the items of a single legacy, 
made by a man of moderate weaith—a legacy very limited, as 
compared with several of the large bequests, which have 
been made of late by some of our wealthy merchants, yet it 
appeared, that the sums which had been paid in from this leg- 
acy to the treasuries of the Benevolent Societies during the year, 
in almost every instance, surpassed the whole amount contrib- 
uted by all these churches to the same societies. One small 
estate, (there are thousands and thousands like it in every part 
of New England.) ar to a plain country farmer, who 
had through his life been distinguished for his benevolence, 


when it was really relinquished in full, and made over to the 
cause of Christ, er furnished forth more money for public 
i 


charity than all which had been contributed by the twenty-five 
churches of the county, for a whole year, and yet not a few 
among these churches, are quite distinguished for their devotion 
to these public Christian enterprises, and in the mass they cer- 
tainly fall not below the average, in proportion to their means. 
A fact like this shows clearly, that we have not yet risen to 
any very high standard, and that we are far enough from any 
danger of oe ourselves,'or exhausting our resources 
by the amount bestowed for the spread of the gospel. 

The valuation of property for the entire state of Massachu- 
setts, shows an amount of $300,000,000 very nearly. Now it 
has been estimated that the amount of money contributed 
yearly by the churches of all denominations in the state, for 
purposes of general benevolence, is not far from $300,000, 
which is 3 of a cent on a dollar, or a little more than 3 cents 
upon $100. Massachusetts is one of the foremost states in the 

nion, as regards her public charities. Connecticut stands 
upon the most honorable equality with her in this respect, bat 
no other state has yet risen even to this standard. 

There certainly must be some principle, which if thorough! 
applied would develop the strength of these churches—whic 

VOL. XIII. 17 
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would search out and reveal the secret of their ability, far 
beyond anything which we have yet attained. And may it 
not be that the principle which we here advocate, would do 
much to work out this change? May it not be that something 
like this is needed to touch the springs of life anew, and open 
up to the view, resources which have until now been con- 
cealed? May it not be, that this is one of the central princi- 
ples of that divine economy which we have hitherto, in a great 
measure, overlooked, but which will be found far more efficient 
in securing the desired results, than all our acts and contri- 
vances? . enious minds have for centuries puzzled them- 
selves to find out the principle of perpetual motion, and though 
the failures have been amenaelia the same attempt is still 
made. Owing to the inherent difficulties which pertain toa 
world of matter, it is probably impossible ever to discover and 
pat in operation such a principle. But in morals this law may 
not be impossible. In this spiritual realm many processes 
may go on, for which we can find no analogies in the material 
mae Sg The mind may be encircled by such motives, that it 
will move on in a given direction without interruption. It will 
not need to be aeted upon perpetually from without by artifi- 
cial power, but will have an inward principle of life and prog- 
ress, which will keep it in vigorous and healthy motion. This 
is what we need to find, in order to seeure a safe and reliable 
activity in these works of benevolence. We want something 
in which we can assuredly trust from year to year, and from 
century to century—something which will secure us from 3 
mere fitful and transient interest, and give us instead a law 
bg shall be regular in its aetion—steady as the shining of 

e sun. 

(5.) This rule, if adopted would simplify all our outward 
machinery for the raising of money. 

There has been, for many years, no little complaint, on the 
part of pastors and churches, that so many agents should be 
employed for raising funds to carry on our benevolent opera 
tions. It has been regarded as a great calamity that so many 
men should be withdrawn from the active labors of the minis- 
try, especially at a time when men, in much larger number, 
are needed for ministerial service. The very business of an 
agent has become irksome and disagreeable, in consequence of 
the state of feeling in the churches, on this subject. However 
able he may be intellectually—however earnestly devoted to 
his master’s work, he knows full well, that wherever he oe 
the congregations which he addresses will look askance at him, 
so soon as his object is known, and will say in their hearts, 
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“Oh, he is only an agent.” And though he may afterwards 
redeem himself in their eyes, by the interesting character of 
his address, and may succeed in winning their favor, it is only 
a temporary triumph, and he will be subjected, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, to pass through the same ordeal—to meet with a cold 
and forbidding reception, as though there were something 
disreputable in his very occupation. On the other hand, the 
benevolent societies have found, by long experience, that they 
cannot safely dispense with services of this kind. They cannot 
secure the means for carrying on their operations, except by 
employing these men to go abroad and awaken an interest 
among the congregations, and see to it that a contribution is 
taken. They have found to their sorrow and regret, that there 
is no principle at work among the churches, which can be 
securely relied upon, without this constant external prompting. 
No benevolent society could have any wish or desire to send 
forth their agents, if it knew by actual experience, that the 
means necessary for its work would be forth-coming by virtue 
of an inward life and activity in the churches themselves. 
Nothing could be more desirable, on the part of all our benev- 
olent associations, than to find such an iahanent interest every- 


where in these works of public charity, as to make it sure, 
that the necessary means for prosecuting them would be steadily 
and sufficiently supplied. But as it is, they find that they can 


pay their agents, and still have a much larger sum for carrying 
on their operations, than they could otherwise realize. Now 
it certainly would be most desirable, in every point of view, if 
this immense outward machinery could be suspended, or very 
preatly reduced. It is an evil of no little magnitude, that so 
arge a per centage of the money raised, should be expended: 
in paying for the labor of raising it. But until the churches 

are brought to act upon some new — this evil seems to 

be unavoidable. mplaints may still be made, but however 

loud and oft-repeated, they will not remove the difficulty, until 

a principle is implanted in the churches themselves, which will: 
ensure a constant activity, without these external appliances. 
The root of the evil is here, and it is useless to disguise or 

attempt to cover up this inward malady and “ cry peace, peace, 

when there is no peace.” 

(6.) This principle, if once put in operation, would conduce 
most directly to secure a healthy reflex influence upon the 
churches. 

It has already been suggested, that one of the main points 
to be secured in this great work of evangelizing the world, is 
to awaken the sympathies of the church, to enlist the mind and. 
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heart of Christians in the plans and purposes of God—to lift 
up the thoughts to the steady contemplation of God’s great de- 
signs in the work of redemption. It is in this way that God 
brings one of his most powerful instrumentalities to bear upon 
the church itself, to develop and strengthen its piety—to work 
out its sanctification, and to fit the souls of the redeemed to 
bear a part in the higher labors and activities of heaven. It 
was by no means necessary that God should employ an agency 
of this kind, for the simple purpose of carrying the gospel to 
the heathen! He who is surrounded by an innumerable com- 
pany of holy angels, “that excel in strength, that do his com- 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word,” might 
have commissioned these ministering spirits to herald salvation 
to the nations. But it was his benevolence—a part of his re- 
demptive plan, that led him to give this honor unto those who are 
redeemed by the blood of Christ from among the guilty chil- 
dren of men. It was not to impose a burden upon them, but 
to call them to a holy exercise, to habituate and train them for 
high and heavenly services, that he gave this work unto them. 
It was to implant in them “the same mind, which was also in 
Christ Jesus,” “who, though he was rich; became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich.” This is the view which 
God would ever lead us to take of the work which he has thus 
entrusted to us. He would still all our murmurings and com- 
plainings, by teaching us that it is his love which conferred 
this privilege —_ us—that he honors us infinitely beyond our 
poor deserts when he thus permits us to bear a part with 
Christ in the great enterprise of redeeming the world, and 
that the only Spirit which is becoming in us, is that of grati- 
tude and thanksgiving, that we are thus made to be co-workers 
with him. It is therefore a very short sighted view, to confine 
our thoughts simply to the influence which is thus brought to 
bear upon those “ who sit in darkness, and the region and shad- 
ow of death.” An influence no less important, in some respects 
far more important, is exerted for the promotion of the holiness of 
the church itself—for the development of its strength, and the en- 
largement of its activity. Ifsome of the great banking-houses 
of the world were to combine, and agree to make over and ap- 

ly from year to year to the work of general Christian benevo- 

ence, a sum three times greater than that which is now raised 
for the same purpose, and thus to set the church free from the 
oa to raise any money for this great object, it would be 
perfectly preposterous to listen for a moment to the proposition ; 
since it would be a great and irreparable injury to the church 
to be released from this obligation. The influence of this ac 
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tivity could not be spared without entailing untold calamities 
upon the piety of the Christian world. But in order that the 
church may experience in any high degree the proper results 
of this reflex influence—in order that it may grow strong and 
vigorous under this discipline, it is needful that its charities 
should be bestowed with an eye single to God’s glory—that 
there should be an heartfelt acknowledgment that it is his 
work, and that we are co-laborers with him. It it needful that 
we should cut off just as far as possible, all those motives 
which spring from a simple regard to the inspection of our fel- 
low-men, and do whatever we do, out of sincere regard to God, 
and the obligations which he has imposed upon us. When 
once the church at large shall come into this position, the reflex 
influence of this work will be attended with advantages to the 
Christian world of incalculable weight and importance. Then 
for the first time, will the wisdom and beauty of God’s plan, 
in calling the Church to these labors, be seen in their fulness. 
It may have suggested itself to the mind of the reader, that 
a principle such as we have here advocated, would probably 
cut off those contributions which now to a very considerable 
extent come into the treasury of the Lord from men of the 
world connected with our congregations, and who could not 
he expected to give out of a purely religious motive like this. 
It may seem, in many respects, desirable to draw out their 
gifts by the force of inferior, and merely human motives, and 
afterward to employ the money thus gained for the glory of 
God. But this certainly is not far removed from a course 
which the apostle most explicitly condemns, viz: “doing evil 
that good may come.” Besides, it becomes us to inquire, 
whether we do not lose in the end, even in respect to the pe- 
cuniary amount of the contribution, far more than we gain. 
If the men of the world were to be once made deeply sensible 
that a principle was at work in the hearts of Christians, which 
from year to year brought forth fruit steadily and abundantly, 
and which could by no possibility be classed with those princi- 
ples which rule in the selfish and self-seeking world, the fact 
itself would make a most profound impression upon them, and 
lead them often to inquire wherein they themselves were lack- 
ing. A power would be at work, which in the long run, — 
consecrate a far larger amount of property to the service of the 
Lord than could ever be gathered by virtue of a raere human 
appeal. Truth reaches forth with a thousand hands, and 
strengthening itself on every side. It gathers force from secret 
sources continually. But error is weak even in respect to what 
seems her strength. Her supports are constantly failing her, 


even when she least expects it. 
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We have thus presented some of the main considerations go- 
ing to show, that the great work of benevolence in which our 
churches are engaged, needs a thorough and radical reforma- 
tion—that we cannot hope to develop the energy of these re- 
ligious bodies, to any great extent, except by anishing the 
motives which are now so largely brought to bear upon them, 
and substituting in their stead, one which is more purely 
Christian, and which will be found safe and enduring. If any 
think these views visionary, let him ponder well the evils un- 
der which we now labor, and see if he can devise-any way of 
escape from them. There is yet to be a great work done, in 
some form by the Church, in behalf of a world living in 
wickedness. The time will undoubtedly be long, according to 
our notions of time, before the earth will be fully redeemed 
unto Christ. It would seem to be ible to strike out some 
plan which shall not be attended with the embarrassments, the 
uncertainties, the weaknesses of those which are now in opera- 
tion. It would seem possible to remove from our systems some 
portion of the friction which now greatly impedes and weak- 
ens their motion. Nature is simple in her laws, and all her 
movements are easy and harmonious. Man’s arts and contri- 
vances are often exceedingly complex and difficult, because 
they om short of natural laws, and attempt to work in the 

of them. 

It is certainly deserving of our most serious attention, 
whether any improvement can be made in our present ma- 
chinery for carrying on our great enterprises of benevolence. 
The subject is vast enough and important enough to enlist the 
thoughts of all the friends of the Redeemer. If this article 
shall serve to awaken the minds of Christian men to this topic, 
and lead to candid and earnest inquiry, it will have answered 
the end for which it was written. ) 


Art. VIL.—IMMIGRATION ; ITS EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Tue influence of foreigners among us has recently become 
the cause of much apparent alarm, and the theme of much 
remark. To guard against the supposed dangers, a residence 
of twenty-one years in the country before naturalization has 
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been proposed. In man ts this is an important topic in 
its itil, social, and religious heatiage Let us turn our atten- 
tion to it, while we raise and answer questions touching it on 
three points: the extent; the nature; and the proposed remedy / 
of this foreign influence. 

1. What 18 the Extent of the pe aene of Foreigners among 
us? This is mainly a question of figures and facts, instead of 
visions. By an abstractof the United States Census of 1850, it 
appears that the estimated number in the country of those of 
foreign birth was 2,460,000. For reasons given by De Bow in 
his compendium of the same census, this would appear to be 
an excessive estimate, and that 2,000,000 would be nearer to 
fact. 

Now as the poses remedy is to take effect mainly at the 
ballot-box, we need next to ascertain, as nearly as possible, how 
many of those of foreign nativity do actually visit the polls. 
The census returns, unfortunately, do not give us the number 
of naturalized foreigners in the country. De Bow, however, 
furnishes a datum that will suffice. His datum is, that sixty 
per cent. of all male foreigners among us are of legal age for 
voters. Let us use this Frito. One-half of those of foreign 


birth, or 1,000,000, are males. Sixty per cent. of these, as of 
legal age for the rights of suffrage, will be 600,000. Supposing 


that one-half of these are voters, the entire foreign vote for 
1850 could have been but 300,000. This would be less than 
one-tenth of the presidential vote of 1852. But this supposi- 
tion is evidently too high. For while the entire vote for presi- 
dent in Maseachiusctte in 1852 was 132,936, there were 150,974 
males of eg for voting, who did not vote—much more 
than one-half. ‘True, this is above the ratio for the whole country 
of those of legal age not voting to those voting. But we are 
to consider that this fact pertains to natives, whv would be far 
more likely to go to the poles than the foreign born. If then 
one-half the natives do not claim their natural rights, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that one-half of those alien born will 
purchase and use the elective franchise. Any one residin 
near a body of foreigners can easily satisfy himself on this 
point. But in place of impressions, certain official facts will 
give us an almost conclusive judgment how many of foreign 
hativity are actually voters. 

In 1850 the forei pulation of Boston was about one-half 
of the whole, while the foreign vote polled was only one- 
eleventh of the whole, and in 1845, the number of foreign 
males in the same city, of legal age, for being naturalized, was 
9,763, while, in fact, only 1,623 were naturalized, or could vote 
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if they wished. And so, instead of one-half, only one-sixth 
were in position to aet through the ballot-box. How far these 
facts are an indexof the ratio of the foreign vote to the foreign 
population through the country, each one must judge. One 
thing is evident, he must reduce the 600,000 of lawful age 
very much. If we follow the above index we can take but 
one-sixth of them, or 100,000. But if the above ratio must be 
increased for the whole country, an assumption for which we 
see not sufficient reason, we will , for the sake of argument, and 
to make all concession to the alarmed, add fifty per cent. to 
the reasonable estimate already made, calling it 150,000. Is 
this body of foreign voters so formidable as to create just 
alarm, or call for extreme legislation? They would constitute 
less than one-twentieth of the voting body of the country in 
1852. Consider, too, their seattered state: twelve per cent. of 
them being in the Eastern, nineteen in the Middle, one in the 
Southern, five in the Southwestern, and twelve in the North- 
western states. How can they essentially control and corrupt 
the elections, even if they strive for it? Is not our danger, 
therefore, from this source, greatly overrated? But it is urged 
that the — « rg influence is what ee its dan- 
erous quality. This brings us to our next proposed inquiry. 
‘ What is the Natvre of the Influence of Foreigneres. inp 
us? Here, again, let us part with fancies and join with facts. 
The alarmists on this question have presented the supposed 
danger from the nature of foreign influence in three aspects. 
We will notice each. 

First. It has been assumed that the foreign influence is a 
consolidation against native policy and interests, and hence 
dangerous. To some little extent the foreign vote has been 
united. But not of its own spontaneous action. Native born 
politicians have, for a purpose, united foreign born votes on 
some foreign question, begotten to secure their suffrage. And 
yet even this union has been but provincial, and never national. 
On questions affecting national policy and interests, they have 
been divided much as the native born. And for obvious 
reasons. There is among those adopting our land as a home a 
tendency to assimilate. They come with the expectation of 
doing it, and social influences hasten the assimilation. Well let 
alone, therefore, they are naturally absorbed in the existing 
political parties. Moreover, as a body, the alien born among 
us are not homogeneons, and therefore cannot consolidate un- 
less under the stern pressure of a policy that forces all foreign- 
ers into one proscriptive category. They are of different na- 
tions, speak different languages, and embrace conflicting 
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religions. Here is a natural antagonism to any formidable 
union among them. Barriers of their own erecting will kee 
them safely asunder, if we neither tempt nor force them to alli- 
ance. Take one issue as illustrative, the Common School 
Question ; English and German Protestants can never unite 
with the Papists on this. We have reason to think that the 
fear of this foreign consolidation has been excited by designin 
and imprudent men who have made a strained and unguarde 
use of isolated facts gathered from the cities and larger towns. 
But suppose they could unite, despite their natural antipathies, 
they are but one-twentieth of the whole vote in a national 
canvass, and widely diffused through all the states of the 
Union. If we are too imbecile or corrupt to withstand such a 
force, we are already beyond the reach of any legislative 
scheme of redemption or preservation. 

Secondly. The ignorance of the alien born among us. has ) 
been made prominent as one cause of alarm. Ignorance in a 
republic isalarming. Doesits extent in the case in question war- \ 
rantalarm? Possibly on this point there has been a freer use of , 
rhetoric than of arithmetic, and more capital based on figures 
of speech than on figures numeral. One thing is evident, there 
has been more indiscriminate aggregation than careful analysis 
in the parlance of the press and platform concerning the 
ignorance of our foreign population. The whole have been 
judged by a part, especially in eastern sections of the country, 
where the Irish have been predominant. But neither all, nor 
a major part of all of foreign nativity are what this generalizing 
judgment assumes. If a large part of the adult Irish, on ar- 
rival, are not able to read and write, the whole are not so. 
And all of the children under fifteen years, on landing, do not 
continue ignorant of letters, though the supposed danger and 
proposed remedy include them. At the age of twenty-one the 
most of them will be as well informed in the fundamentals of 
an English education as the native horn. But all are not Irish, 
nor one-half of them. By the census of 1850 it appears that 
there were then in the country of foreign nativity, 278,675 
English; 70,550 Scotch; 54,069 French; 10,549 Prussians ; | 
573,225 Germans. For intelligence all these will compare 
favorably with the population of the Middle and Western 
states, Probably not one of those Prussians but can read and 
write. For in 1846, when the Prussian army numbered 122,- 
897, there were but two of that entire host who could not read. 
And in the argh ey ° of letters, who can furnish a better basis | 
for society than the Scotch? Or who will presume to charge , 
the Germans, as a body, with ignorance ? 
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Yet to preserve the purity of the ballot-box from the con- 
taminating touch of imported ignorance, one of our Governors 
has recommended in his inaugural address, so to amend the 
Constitution “that no person shall be permitted to vote who 
cannot read and write the English language.” The number 
thus excluded from the polls through the country would be 
about 500,000. Of these, 100,000 only would be of alien birth. 
And it is their voting franchise that such an amendment aims 
to withhold. But how expensive a process to secure the home 
born against the dangers of foreign ignorance! For it would 
distranchise four natives to one foreigner. Witness the applica- 
tion of this so sagacious measure in some of the states. By it Ili- 
nois, while excluding 2,973 foreigners from the polls, would, as 
an incidental, exclude 13,579 natives. Virginia, in thus guard- 
ing herself against the 568 alien born males, who might go to 
the polls, but for their ignorance of reading and writing, would 
disfranchise 29,676 natives. If we pursue this question a 
little farther concerning the comparative ignorance of the 
foreign born, the result will be anything but gratifying to our 

ride. For, according to the census returns, one in every 
twelve of the free natives over twenty years, is unable to read 
and write, while of foreigners it is oily one in seven—no very 
startling disparity. 

These figures and facts thus pressing themselves into notice 
as we progress in the analysis of this foreign question, we are 
constrained to ask,—Why should we be so fearful of 100,000 
men of alien birth at the polls, because they cannot read and 
write their own votes, pe yet feel no anxiety from the pres- 
ence of 400,000 native Americans in the same condition! 
Perhaps a politician can answer, though it might puzzle a states- 
man. 

7 tte has ever an = citizen —— so radical 
and dangerous a change in the organic laws of our govern- 
ment ab implied in making a corte grade in En ily class 
tion indispensable to the full enjoyments of citizenship? How 
perilously wide from the old basis of republican equality would 
such a measure carry us! It would be contending with imag- 
ined evils by the positive introduction of greaterreal ones. And 
it would be, by no means, the greatest evil attendant on such 
efforts for our political salvation that the first blow in defense 
would sacrifice four known friends to one supposed foe. 

But thirdly and finally, on the nature of this foreign element, 

cial danger is said to lie in the Roman Catholic Religion of 
( e immigrants. 
This is the main point in the argument for extending the term 
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of residence to twenty-one years before naturalization. This 
religious element is not only considered as hostile to our best 
interests, but of such magnitude as to call for the extreme 
remedy contemplated. e must therefore examine this point 
with care. We begin by an analysis of the facts pertinent. 

In De Bow’s Compendium of the Census we find the Catholic 

pulation stated, though not officially, to be 1,334,500. We 
lave no certain data, but probably not more than one-half of 
these are of forej i This will give us 667,250 Catholic 
residents from abroad. One-half of these, or 333,625, will be 
males, and sixty per cent. of these, as of lawful age for voting, 
will be 200,175. How many of these may we reckon as Rowe. 4 
ized, and so liable to vote? If the ratio obtain for the country 
that held in Boston in 1845, one-sixth only of these will be 
found invested with the rights of suffrage. This will make the 
entire foreign Catholic vote of the country 32,028, or about one 
one-hundredth of the whole vote of the nation. And it will be 
so much, though so small, only on the unreasonable assumption 
that every foreign Papist who has the right to vote will actually,- 
use it. 

Here, then, we have our imminent danger from the —- 
Catholic vote analyzed. It is not a hundredth of the whole 
suffrage of the country! One Papist to ninety-nine Protestants 
at the polls, and men alarmed for the institutions of Protestant- 
ism! And the danger so great that even politicians are smitten 
with a religious anxiety and panic! 

But it is urged that this sect is an ecclesiastical organism, 
compacted, well trained, well directed, and owing obedience, 
temporal and spiritual, to a foreign potentate, who hates our 
government and seeks its ruin. 

We concede it all, and proceed to compare the Papal with 
the Protestant forces of the country for such an issue. The 
Catholics have 1,227 churches; the opy osition, 36,956. The 
value of the church property of the former is $9,256,758 ; of the 
latter, $78,189,613. The sittings in the former are 675,721; in 
the latter, 14,270,189. The number of the Catholic clergy is 
1,203; and of others, 28,797. The number of Catholic news- 
papers and periodicais is 14; and of the opposition, 2,512. 

And this is the force, and these the divisions of the religious 
body of which Protestant politicians are so fearful! But farther, 
let us look at the working position of the enemy. If nominally 
under a foreign head they are far from perfect obedience. And 
it is yet to be shown that they have ever acted in tolerable 
unity on any national question. Our religion, free institutions, 
and the liberalizing spirit of the populace, have done much to 
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weaken the priestly power over the Papal laity. In this re 
spect it will not do to judge of the power of Romanism at home 
by what we see abroad. 

Or if one animus pervade the whole body, its efficiency is 
broken by being so dismembered. For of the six leading re- 
ligious sects in New England the Catholics do not form one. 
And so of the Southern states. Of the six leading sects in the 
Southwestern states they constitute three and a half per cent.; 
and in the Northwestern and Middle, six per cent. ; in Cali- 
fornia and the Territories, eighty-two per cent. This estimate 
includes both native and foreign-born Papists. 

By this we see, not only their inferiority as a voting power, 
but their utter inability, from geographical separation, to con- 
solidate or come into any unity of purpose. The significant 
fact here appears also, that they have importance of numbers 
only in that section where there is least voting power. 

Notice also, from these figures, that the Catholics are strong- 
est where the Protestant place of worship and Puritan school- 
house are least known and felt—a fact suggestive of better 
means than proscriptive legislation to save our free institutions 
from the Pope of Rome. 

And so we dismiss this topic, and the fears that politicians 
have excited about it. 

We now have before us an estimation, accurate and approxi- 
mate, of the extent and nature of the prominent dangers that 
are said to threaten our institutions from the presence of alien- 
born citizens. That there has been a vast over-estimate of these 
dangers must be apparent from facts given. 

e are not disposed to deny that danger and real injury to 
us and them may grow out of their residence among us. For 
doubtless they may yet be used, as they sometimes have been, 
as shifting ballast in those local popular storms that our ship of 
state must often encounter. Or party policy, unable to use, 
may drive them in abuse to retaliation. Or unable to assign 
them position for party ends, it may force them to take such 
stand as will endanger the public weal. It is a fact not to be 
ignored, but admitted and met in advance, that in a nation in- 
creasing its population by immigration or annexation, it is a 
delicate point to preserve the unity, continuity, and predomin- 
ance of the native interests. The additions must be so made as 
not to necessitate an oscillating or a second center. For no 
government can long move in an elipse around the foci of two 
nationalities. Witness the Roman Empire dismembered by its 
Eastern and Western tendencies, centering in Constantinople 
and Rome. The natural and necessary orbit of government is 
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a circle, having its one center. And a people well compacted 
for prosperity and pepeey are as the solid sphere, where each 
particle presses and is pressed toward a common center. An 
variation from such an orbit for government includes in itself 
essential weakness. The aberrations are liable to sharpen into 
angles and become tangents. If colonies be nursed to manhood 
oa retained, or foreign provinces be annexed, peaceably or 
otherwise, or foreign subjects, abjuring allegiance abroad, ad- 
join themselves in masses, it is always with danger to the 
nation so increased. For such additions are liable to become 
but an aggregation of races, without fusion or blending. There 
is danger that the compound will be, not granite, but con- 
glomerate, easily disintegrated. The peril is in forcing distinct 
nationalities, customs, interests, and historic associations into a 
juxtaposition under one constitution. It may be called a Union, 
but if the government does not affiliate and the aliens fraternize, 
the term will be a misnomer. It will be an unnatural con- 
federation, having inherent and constantly repellant tendencies, 
that only await opportunity to fly asunder. 

In the great foreign influx to which we have been subject for 
many years, and which still continues, though with decreasing 
force, some of these dangers have gathered about us. We have 
sought to ascertain, from official sources, what and how great 
they are. We are now prepared for the last step in our in- 

ulry. 

3. What is the proposed Remevy for the Evils and Dangers in 

uestion ? In the main it is one, and specific. Yet two others 
Sas been made so far prominent as to require a brief notice. 

It has been proposed that no one be allowed the rights of 
suffrage who cannot read and write the English language. The 
inaptness of such a restriction on the rights of citizenship has 
already been shown in considering the alleged ignorance of the 
alien-born among us. It is a proposition wholly at variance 
with our republican equality, a policy foreign to the genius of 
our institutions, and a stroke too fatal'to friendly native inter- 
ests, while aiming at a supposed foreign foe. The proposal car- 
ried out would draw an invidious distinction between neighbors 
equally well-wishing to the state, while it would arouse to 
active and combined hostility many who are now harmless, if 
not helpful. 

It has also been proposed to exclude all Roman Catholics from 
office. And outside of legislative halls a wide endeavor has 
been made to render this certain by indirect action. If this 
point were attained it would cut off but a fraction of all aliens 
from official influence. It would be against the organic law of 
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every state, and against both the letter and spirit of our federal 
compact. It would be a virtual recognition of a state religion, 
and the most direct step to give to Popery strength and promi- 
nence, if not in the end precedence. History Is against such 
measures for the suppression of religious error, or as a defense 
against religious intrigue. In any danger lying hereabouts our 
safety is in the free toleration of all religions, in granting equal 
privileges to all religionists, and in infringing on the liberty of 
no one except where he infringes on another's. Any severing 
from a common right because of religion will work out the pros- 

erity of the oo In such a case division is multiplication. 

t operates as the dividing knife on certain animalcules. Every 
cut begets another. For the severed part at once develops 
members, organs, and the action of a distinct body. So ever 
the hewing, and hacking, and dismembering of a religious body, 
be it orthodox or heterodox, has multiplied it. Each haggled 
fragment has sprung up a hostile unit, vital in every part-and 
SS And the result is similar, whether this proscription 

e by direct excinding statute or by force of some unwritten 
law, passed and executed by the organized populace in assembly, 
far back of the legislative. A remark of Archbishop Whateley 
on such a policy is worthy of study. ‘There can be no effectual 
legislative protection for religion.” 

e would not be unmindful of Romanism, and specially of 
Romanism concentrated, or Jesuitism, as an active enemy to 
free institutions and Protestantism. We cannot forget that 
this power early stayed the fast rising tide of the Reformation. 
Before it had rejoiced in a progress of forty years, this, its 
early foe, and yet in its second decade, set up those barriers 
beyond which, even till to-day, Protestantism has not been 
able to gain a firm footing on the continent. But a reference 
to that fact, so sad for a Protestant and a lover of civil liberty, 
is suggestive of the true means of defense against the same foe 
in any present crisis. In that struggle it was mostly the legis- 
lative against the Academic hall, the Protestant diplomatist 
against the Jesuit tutor. The former fought for to-day, the 
latter for to-morrow. While the one was negotiating with the 
father, the other was educating the son. And so the day was 
lost for religion and liberty. A summary of the forces of 
“The Society of Jesus,” as published by it in 1762, eleven 
years before the suppression of the Order by Clement XIV, 
should not be “ dry statistics” to us. “ Five Assistances, thirty- 
nine Provinces, two hundred and forty-nine Houses for the 
professed, six hundred and ninety-nine Colleges, fifty-one No- 
vitiates, one hundred and seventy-six Seminaries, three hundred 
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and thirty-five Residences, two hundred and twenty-three Mis- 
sions, twenty two thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
Jesuits, of whom eleven thousand and ten were priests.” Let 
not our institutions, therefore, religious and civil, if menaced 
by Rome, seek defenses from the forces that once signally failed. 
Rather use the blade whose temper and strength our wounds 
attest. 

But the principal Remedy proposed for the evils and dan- 
gers in oindlon, is a Probation or a alien born of a resi- 
dence of Twenty-One Years in the country before enjoying the 
rights of suffrage. This is a definite proposition, and may be 
traced to detinite bearings. An examination of it, as a reme- 
dial process, will lead us to inquire how much it will do to- 
wards effecting the end sought, and what other things it will 
at the same time do. It will effect directly and-mainly the act 
of suffrage, and gr pe connected therewith and springin 
therefrom. It has the advantage of introducing no invidious a 


chafing distinctions, based on literary attainments, or the pe- 
culiarities of religious faith. In brief, and precisely, this prop- 
osition places all immigrants on arrival, of whatever age, race, 
faith or fitness, in the position and expectation of native, new 
born babes, as to the privilege of election and eligibility to 
office. It assumes that all immigrant vessels are parturient at 
our wharves, bringing forth so many ——- and touching 


the rights of citizenship, it wraps each and all im swaddling 
clothes, and lays them in the cradle together. The father of 
half a century, and the son of half a day are to be rocked and 
nursed together for te years, and then together go to 
the polls and to office. e father may be an Agassiz, it is all 
the same. He and his babe must start at the same time, for 
the same goal, and together complete their qualifications for 
electing a town clerk or serving as constable. This is a poli- 
cy specific to check the increase of alien voters. And having 
a gow each male immigrant to observe the term of his 
civil quarantine, its direct end is gained. The indirect in- 
fluence of the policy is also to be regarded as setting a strong 
current of feeling against alien born officers, foreign innova- 
tions and influence, of whatever kind, and in general, patroni- 
zing what is native, to the depreciation of what is foreign. 

It will be seen that such a measure cannot lessen the present 
number of alien voters, since it cannot become retroactive, dis- 
franchising. Nor can it prevent a gradual increase of the 
present number, since those who, from time to time, complete 
their full term of statute residence, will be able to come to the 
polls. The remedy, therefore, cannot remove the present sup- 
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posed evils, nor check their absolute growth. Relatively, it is 
potent, absolutely, impotent. 

But its main defect grows out of a defective conception of 
the evils to be removed, and out of the assumption that those 
evils culminate, and so may be met at the polls. The sup- 
posed dangers, so far as they are a reality, lie in the active 
presence of these foreigners among us. Not in their presence 
or activity here or here particularly, but in the country, 
Their power for ill, so far as they have it, is mostly social, mor- 
al, nt religious. It is indicated in the invoice of the vicious 
habits, foreign prejudices and tendencies imported with them. 
For the vigorous action of these no ballot box is needed, for 
restriction of them no limitation of suffrage can avail. And 
this vice will be the more apparent and powerful, if we 
recall the ratio of alien voters to alien residents. Of about 
10,000 alien born males in Boston, in 1845, of legal age to vote, 
only about 1600 embraced the privilege. In the same city in 
1850, the entire foreign population was about one-half of the 
whole, while the foreign vote was only about one-eleventh of 
the whole. It is quite evident from figures and observation 
that this class does not incline to the polls, and hence any re- 
medial process for evils of their begetting to take effect at the 
polls will fail of reaching the mass of hen. If the foreign 
vote, consolidated, courted, and secured by the native born, 
has given political victories in localities, the policy in ques- 
tion still leaves to them this balance of power, with an open 
way for its continuance and increase. 

1e remedy, therefore, does not in we or fact, cover the 
evils supposed, or throw an absolute check on their growth. 
But though it would fail, if adopted, of doing the thing intend- 
ed, it would not and could not fail of doing certain things that 
ought not to be done. And we now pass to notice some objec- 
tions to any such system of measures. 

Several of these objections occur at once when we consider 
the age of a large portion of the male immigrants. The offi- 
cial tables for 1852 will, for illustration, serve our purpose, 
while they are eee a fair index for any other year on the 
same point. The number of foreigners arriving that year was 
about 870,000. Of these 133,118 were males between the 
ages of 20 and 40. That is, more than one-third, or 35 per 
cent. of the entire immigration, was manhood in its prime. 
Yet this project receives these thousands of men as so many 
infants, and for twenty-one years treats them as minors. Of 
course a large part of them will never have a voice in the gov- 
ernment that shall control them. Yet must they be taxed for 
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its support, and be obedient to its laws. Such policy seems 
like a denial of that civil axiom, the pivot on which the Revy- 
olution turned, -“ taxation and representation should go togeth- 
er.” It is an affront to manhood, as if in a score or two score 
years they had made absolutely no preparation for beng good 
citizens of the republic. And the affront is more marked to 
those coming from Great Britain, about one-half of the whole, 
since the general principles of civil law are the same there 
and here, and so cannot be new to them in the United States. 
Such proscription to a position of minority, inferiority, and pre- 
ae | ignorance and hostility, would naturally work anythin 
but an amicable and codperative feeling toward their aleped 
government. Except in those over whom a high moral senti- 
ment prevailed, it would be likely to engender a turbulent, 
and if occasion invited, desperate spirit. Hence there would 
be a heavy and stalwart body of men within the state, whose , 
will and passions, if not their interests, would be ever strug- 

lingjfor a change of government. The ten elevenths, who, we 
oa seen, do not now embrace an offered privilege, would, by 
the very act of prohibition, be made clamorous for that right 
at the polls. For such is human nature, that in the doubtful 
exercise of power a veto begets a volo. Let one of those thus 
clamorous, be a man of average talent and popular tact, like 
many of the later immigrants, and his voting will be far safer 
than his talking for the common weal. For around those thus 
proscribed, and deeply sympathizing with them, would gather 
the alien born voters, constantly increased by those who have . 
completed the reproachful probation of twenty-one years. 
The invidious epithet of “foreigner” being necessitated by the 
policy in question, all that pertains to it, or could be rallied 
under it, would, by reciprocal sympathy under a common odi- 
um, be consolidated. us foreign tendencies, prejudices and 
interests, now disjoined and kept wide asunder by diversity in 
nativity, language and locality, and so harmless, would assume 
the most dangerous form for us. They would not only be con- 
centrated, but under a sense ef injustice, intensified. What it 
is their interest and ours now to render obsolete and forgotten, 
namely, foreign nationality and imported preferences, this poli- 
cy, and their own for redress, would stimulate, aggravate, and 
perpetuate. Thus that which we now have not, and have 
most reason to dread, a foreign party, would be created. 
Such are some of the difficulties, briefly intimated, that attend 
the measures under consideration. 

The final question now arises, natural and pertinent: What 
shall be done to meet the dangers conceded to attend this vast 
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immigration? Enforce the treaties that insure us protection 
f against the importation of criminals, paupers and the inmates 
of asylums. Enforce our precautionary statutes that impose 
reasonable restraints on ——— vessels, that they may do 
their part in the observance of these treaties, and also be com- 
pelled to regard the number and comfort of their living cargos, 
and so not make, import, and entail disease. Regard this great 
human tide, setting westward, as moved in the providence of 
God, who from the migrations of Israel hitherto has made the 
nations itinerant that they might find pasture. Fraternize 
with them, and studiously endeavor to secure an early forgetful- 
ness of foreign nativity. Allow no prejudice, political capital, 
social grading, merit or demerit, to be based on the epithet, 
“ foreigner.” Let them early learn by our word and deed, 
that worth grades republicans. 

That the ballot-box should have some safeguard is fitting; 
nor would five or seven years seem too much before the immi- 
grant exercise the right of suffrage. The remark of Webster, 
madé ten years ago in Faneuil Hall, should be carried into 
prudent legislation: “There is an imperative necessity for 
reforming the Naturalization Laws of the United States.” 
Then where they are permitted to vote, let them be well iet 
alone. That we have not been able to do this has caused any 
seeming danger from them as voters. Perils to our iustitu- 
tions from alien votes have arisen, not from foreign, but native 
corruption. “The fault is not in the gods, but in ourselves.” 
Few and dispersed, the foreign votes would be as harmless as 
the same number of native ones, if our political parties were 
possessed of tolerable purity and patriotism. Native and foreign 
fault in this matter is in the ratio of the “ beam” to the “ mote.” 
Are they despised for being of the middling and lower classes 
at home? Such are more to be coveted by us than the aristoe- 
racy. They are better-material, and partly so because les 
cultivated. High cultivation, as now understood and practiced, 
is high living, and that is deterioration of the stock. The 
analogical fact here has its force that in fruit-growing, the 
natural stock of the wild seed is preferable for budding and 
grafting. Witness the human harvest of the American Colo- 
nies from their settlement to their Independence, and consider 
that the founders were no aristocratic off-shoots. 

And among the most efficient means to avert what is 9 
feared, we should give increased energy and wider scope to 
our Common School System. “The power of educating 4 
people,” said Ex-Governor Boutwell, at the dedication of the 
Yormal School Edificé, at Salem, Mass., “ is the chief power of 
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the state.” Andthis power properly used is a guarantee for the 

prosperity of the state. In six years, ending with 1854, Mas- © \°,, 

sachusetts expended by voluntary tax, $2,030,000 for erecting * .’ 
ublic school houses, exclusive of all Academic, Normal and \* \..” - 

form School buildings. Against such a free outlay for pub-, > 

lic instruction, what can anti-republican and cloister schools 

accomplish? During the past year the amount expended in ~ 

the same state for public education, exclusive of Collegiate 

and Professional, was more than two and a quarter millions of 

dollars. Against such an annual array of mental forces, direct- 

ed mostly by the government of the common weal, what can 

the Jesuit or hostile foreigner do to the injury of the state? 
Seventy-two per cent. of all the children of the state, between 

the ages of five and fifteen, come under this efficient regimen 

to make good citizens. And among these alien children bore 

their part. For statute law is imperative for attendance certain 

months in each year. 

Similar though not so efficient a system of public education 
prevails in most of the free states, where immigrants gen- 
erally locate. Such a force is a policy of insurance for our 
republican and protestant institutions beyond comparison more 
powerful than any Jesuitical schemes for their defense or de- 
struction. Open, free, universal, these schools draw in the 
children of alien parentage with others, and assimilate them to 
the native born. So are they liberalized, Americanized, and 
with an import far beyond its technical, naturalized. Eulogy 
for merit takes the place of odium for nativity. So they grow 
up with the state, of the state, and for the state. 

Another, and the most powerful of all our ways and means, 
to insure our institutions, is a moral power. That has been the 
essential in our foundation and growth, and must be in our 
continuance. Our principal perils from the source in question, 
are of a moral character. And moral evils must usually be 
met by moral means. And here our mission must be snore 
home than foreign. Corrupt and high bidding native dema- 

gues have alone made the foreign element among us possibly 
dangerous. Morally better leaders in the caucus, better names 
in nomination, the highest tribute and gift of the state and) 
nation to statemen of the first class, this is our need. Native 
American politicians rioting in all the excesses of political in- 
trigue, fraud and corruption, and there conscientiously seeking 
the salvation of the country by the proscription of foreigners, 
is the veriest farce. Some of these affect a great horror of Ro- 
manism. For such the advice of Milton in his Essay, “ What 
best means may be used against the growth of popery,” would 
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not be inapt. “The last means to avoid popery is, to amend 
our lives; it is a general complaint, that this nation, of late 
— is grown more numerously and excessive vicious than 
eretofore ; pride, luxury, drunkenness, whoredom, cursing, 
swearing, bold and open atheism everywhere abounding; 
where these grow, no wonder if popery also grows apace.” 

If the alien are morally deficient as a body, the Bible is bet- 
ter than the statute-book for their elevation. If a portion of 
them have an impure faith, legislative proscription and perse- 
cution will not improve it. ake the bible to them a free but 
not a forced book, accessible, but not unavoidable. Press its 
truths, not so much to refute heresy, as to succor fallen human- 
ity. Shun their creed and touch their conscience. Beget 
about them a pure moral atmosphere, so they and their child- 
ren will grow up strong in the virtues that constitute a good 
citizen. Be true men ourselves, and welcome them as man- 
hood has a right to be received, and the country is safe from 
any danger which they may beget. If we will stand on the 
defensive, let the Teacher and the Preacher be our guard, and 
the Spelling Book and the Bible our weapons. 


Arr. VIIL—PHYSIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 


Human Physiology, designed for Colleges and the Higher 
Classes in Schools, and for general reading. By Worruwe- 
ton Hooxrr, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Yale College; Author of “ Physician and Pe 
tient.” Illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings. New York: 
Farmer, Brace, & Co. 


Ir is a cheering sign of the times that men distinguished ss 
scholars and savants are beginning to acknowledge the claims 
of the common school upon their learning and their pens. The 
discovery has been made and extensively announced, that it 
actually requires more thorough scholarship, a higher tact, and 
a heavier weight of intellectual metal, to lay the battlements 
of science level to the step of a child, than to open them to 
the entrance of the matured and disciplined student. The 
most distinguished teachers are coming to regard the primary 
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school as the post of honor in their profession. Professors in 
college may be superficial, and a mysterious reserve may hide 
their defects; they may be dull, and their dullness be regarded 
an attendant upon profundity ; they may be common-place, and 
be supposed to exhibit only the simplicity of true wisdom. 
But he who undertakes to communicate with the mind of a 
child must understand what he is saying, or unmistakable indi- 
cations of youthful ennwz, will apprise him that his ignorance 
is fit, if it is not perceived. He must be animated also; the 
fervor of feeling, the force of strong conception, the glow of 
rapid and precise mental action, must lend warmth to his lan- 

age and life to his manner, or the urchins before him will 
find a more congenial occupation in illustrating the nursery 
dogma, 

For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do. 

Now this combination of vigor with clearness, of accuracy 
with enthusiasm, of logic with poetry, is a gift bestowed only 
upon men of the highest order of mind. Such may find their 
appropriate sphere of action, where their — will have full 
scope in adapting the truths of science to the taste and capacity 
of children. 

The work of Dr. Hooker, on Human Physiology, appears to 
us a remarkably successful effort of this kind. tt is true, the 
title page declares that itis designed for “ Colleges and Higher 
Schools ;” but the author has command of that felicitous style 
which is pleasing alike to the old and the young. The clear- 
ness of his language, and the precision of his thoughts, remind 
the reader of Paley, to whose work on Natural Theology thi 
treatise bears a striking resemblance. A good specimen of the 
charming simplicity of the style may be found in the explana- 
tion given of the difference between ae and unorganized 
substances, at the opening of the first chapter : 

“The crystal and the plant are both wonderful growths. As 
you look at them, you think of the crystal as having been 
formed, and of the plant as having grown. But in one sense 
they have both grown to be what they are. The crystal was 
once a minute nucleus, and the plant was once a little germ. 

“Tn one respect they are alike in their growth—both have 
increased from particles taken from things around them. But 
the processes by which this is done are different in the two 
cases. The crystal has increased or grown by layer after layer 
of particles. ere are no spaces or ers by which parti- 
cles of matter can be introduced inside of it. Any part of it, 
when once formed, is not altered. It can receive additions 
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upon the outside alone. But it is not so with the plant. This 
enlarges by particles which are introduced into passages and 
interstices. It grows, as it is expressed, by absorption or by 
intussusception. 

“ How, now, is this absorption effected? It is done by cer- 
tain vessels or organs, constructed in the root of the plant for 
this purpose. These take up or absorb fluid matter from the 
earth. There are other organs which circulate this fluid through 
all the plant; and others still which use it for the popes of 
growth or formation. There are no such organs in the crystal, 
for it has no énner growth. The plant is therefore said to be 
an organized substance or being, and the crystal is an wnor- 
ganized substance. And so we speak of the organie structure, 
or the organization of plants.” 

This simplicity of language and precision of statement will 
be found to characterize the entire volume. The author has 
given an additional freshness to his style by adopting the 
familiar mode of address which belongs to the lecture room. 
He keeps up a perpetual conversation with his readers. The 
free use of the pronouns “I” and “ you” constantly remind 
the student of the author’s existence as a living speaking per- 
sonality, to whose words he is bound to give at least a polite 
attention. The ease and fullness of expression which pervade 
the treatise are worthy of all praise. But if these could have 
been combined in some instances with more concentration and 
force both in the language and thought, we think the volume 
would have been more attractive to the mass of readers. One 
sometimes feels that the author has had quite too easy a time 
in composing his sentences. There is nothing like carelessness 
visible, yet the thought would often have been made more 
vivid and impressive ee a compression within narrower bound- 
aries of expression. We should add as another peculiar ex- 
cellence of the style of this work, technical terms are almost 
entirely omitted. The object of such a treatise should be to 
give a statement of the great facts in Physiology, not a list of 

ard names from the terminology of Anatomy, which the stu- 
dent will master by dint of exemplary labor to-day, only to 
forget them to-morrow. In this respect Dr. Hooker’s book 
differs from most other works of its class. The respectable 
physicians who have prepared school books on Physiology, 
seem to have fancied themselves addressing a class of medical 
students. Indeed, one can hardly help suspecting that whole 

ages of these treatises were taken from notes penciled down 
in the lecture room of the Medical College. Opening at ran- 
dom the work of Cutler, for example, which is very extensively 
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used in our schools, we find on a single page no less than 
twenty-seven purely technical terms, beside many other words, 
which no young pupil would be able to comprehend. In look- 
ing through an entire chapter in Dr. Hotlat’s book on the 
same subject, occupying twenty closely printed pages, each 
containing nearly double the matter of one in Cutler, we have 
been able to find but three anatomical terms, and these are in- 
troduced for the purpose of receiving a full and lucid explana- 
tion. We believe that every experienced teacher will agree 
with us in the opinion that this characteristic of Dr. Hooker’s 
book is one of vital consequence. We are confident that the 
use of text-books, which are so overloaded with names, will 
have no other result than to create a disgust for the whole sub- 
ject of which they treat. 

We notice also with pleasure that Dr. Hooker confines him- 
self strictly to the science of Physiology. Some other works, 
as that of Jarvis, are occupied quite as much with Hygiene as 
with Physiology. It is better to have but one atatime. We 
hope that Dr. H. will poeee a separate treatise on the art of 

reserving the health, based upon the principles elucidated in 
is present work. 

But the feature of Dr. Hooker’s work, which will especially 
commend it to the intelligent educator, is its originality. By 
this we mean that the science has been fully mastered by the 
author, and its facts reproduced in such a manner as to bear 
the stamp of his own individuality. The thoughts are made 
his own before they are given to the reader. His volume is 
not a mere conduit, conveying to us the tricklings from some 
larger reservoir. His own mind is full of the theme, and his 
work, though necessarily brief, resembles the free gushing foun- 
tain, which has a reserved force behind it. We are sure that 
the author did not exhaust his resources in preparing this book. 
We are quite sure that he is not the retailer of other men’s re- 
sources. On the contrary, most of the class books which we 
have been able to examine on the subject of physiology seem to 
be mere compilations of larger works. In some instances, the 
authors do not seem to have taken the trouble to give even a 
logical arrangement to the materials which they have plundered. 
The boldness with which this plagiarism has been practised in 
some instances is astonishing. We have before us a quarto 
volume of 110 pages, entitled “ Principles of Physiology.” Of 
the eighty-eight pages devoted especially to Physiology, some 
thirty-eight are taken bodily from Carpenter’s Animal Physi- 
ology, large portions being copied verbatim et literatim. |:sti- 
mating all the stray paragraphs and sentences copied in like 
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manner, it would be fair to set down one half the work as being 
a copy of Carpenter’s. It should be called an abridgment or 
compilation from Carpenter. Yet the only acknowledgment we 
have discovered of all this indebtedness is a remark in the 
preface, to the effect that the reader will observe “that many 
of the engravings, and also parts of several chapters have been 
copied from the admirable Animal Physiology of Dr. Carpen- 
ter.” When the author comes to prepare his “ Class Book” for 
the use of schools, he gives us still another abridgment, based 
upon his former work, without any reference to Carpenter, save 
the mention of his name in the preface, in connection with those 
of a dozen other authorities. to say nothing of the morality of 
such a proceeding, it is evident that a mere compilation can 
never answer a good purpose, when used in tbe instruction of 
children. They, even more than adults, need the freshness, the 
clearness, and the point which an original writer alone can give 
to the elucidation of the subject. 

We have dwelt on these particulars because they are of great 
importance in the selection of a school book. Our object has 
been to touch upon those points of which teachers and school 
committees will be especially desirous of obtaining information. 

The work is arranged in a very natural and logical manner. 
It comprises three parts. The first is occupied with preliminary 
topics, such as the distinction between organized and unorgan- 
ized substances, between animals and plants, closing with an 
admirable discussion of the “relations of man to the three king- 
doms of nature,” pointing out the fallacy of those analogies by 
which some sceptical naturalists have endeavored to make man 
first-cousin to the baboon and the ourang-outang. The second 
= treats of the human frame, “simply as a structure, showing 
10w it is constructed and kept in repair.” The particular topics 
are—General Views of Physiology, Digestion, Circulation, 
Respiration, Formation and Repair, and Cell Life. The dis- 
cussion of the subject of “ Cell Lite” is one of the most intensely 
interesting character. The following paragraphs are taken from 
the beginning of the chapter on that subject: 

“In previous chapters, in treating of the construction of 
the body, I have spoken of the formative vessels in accordance 
with the common language of physiologists. The common 
idea had been hitherto, that the work of construction is per- 
formed by vessels appended to the capillaries. The capillaries 
were considered as the repositories of the blood, they receiving 
it from the arteries, and holding it in readiness for the use to 
which it is to be put by the formative vessels. These formative 
vessels, it was supposed, exercised in some way a power of 
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selection in regard to the constituents of the blood and also a 

wer of uniting the constituents thus chosen into particular 
nen In this way physiologists accounted for the formation 
of all the different structures in the body. What shape these 
formative vessels had, or how they were arranged, no one pre- 
tended to know. But of their existence no one had a doubt, 
for there seemed to be an absolute necessity for supposing some 
apparatus of vessels appended to the capillaries for the per- 
formance of this function. 

“ But the miscroscope has of late years revealed phenom- 
ena which have changed our ideas on- this subject, and which 
must to some extent change our modes of expression in rela- 
tion to it also. It has showed us agencies which differ from 
those which we had supposed to exist. The subject is an 
interesting one, and I propose in this chapter to give you some 
glimpses of this interior life, as it may be termed, of the body. 

“Tt is found by the aid of the microscope, that all the mi- 
nute operations of the system are performed by the agency of 
cells. They are not oak cells as I described in § 64 as exist- 
ing in the cellular tissue, which are mere interstices, commu- 
nicating together. But they are bladders or sacs, and are 
filled either with a fluid alone, or with a fluid containing some 
grains of solid substance, termed molecules. The usual form 
of the cell when it first appears is globular or spheroidal. It is 
seldom, however, seen in this form ; for besides the change of 
form from the pressure of neighboring cells, the cells them- 
selves often change into various shapes, as you will see in 
another part of this chapter.” 

The various offices of these cells are those pointed out in their 
action as absorbants and secreting vessels, chemist and scaven- 

rs, constructers and colorers, in various parts of the system. 
t is shown that muscles are made up of cells, that hoofs, horns, 
nails and teeth are only a conglomerate of cells, that the nerves 
are composed of tubes made from cells, that the chick in the 
egg is formed by the reduplication of two twin cells, and that 
the perfected bird is only an intricate and wonderful combina- 
tion of cells. This interesting chapter thus concludes : 

“From the view which I have presented in this chapter it 
is manifest that the grand distinction between organized and 
unorganized substances is to be found in this cell-life of the 
organized. In unorganized substances particles or molecules 
are the only things which we know of as being concerned in 
their formation. But in the construction of organized sub- 
stances or beings, every thing is done by the agency of cells. 
And in this cell-life of the living world we have another beau- 
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tiful example of the divers and almost nuiberless results, which 
the Creator works out by simple and single means. As gravi- 
tation holds atoms together in masses of every size, from the 
minutest to the largest, and keeps the mighty orbs in their 
appointed circuits, so the cell-organization constructs and moves 
all living things, however small, however large, and however 
diversified. 

“ As we examine the various workings of this cell-life, we 
cannot but perceive the truth of the old adage, Natura in 
minimis maxima est—nature is greatest in its smallest things. 
The power of mere bulk or mere force we can comprehend by 
mental addition, however great that power may be. We can 
imagine a power which we see, to be indefinitely multiplied, 
and thus can form the idea of immense power. But when 
with the microscope we see minute cells working out such 
results as we have contemplated in this chapter, and inquire 
how it is done, we see that there is a hidden power here that 
utterly defies our conception. The mechanics and the chemis- 
try of the cell, who can understand them? From the inseru- 
table movements of this hidden power, at work wherever life is, 
in the cells, its laboratories, we get a higher idea of Omnipo- 
tence than we get from the grandest and most terrific ex- 
hibitions of mere force. We get from them the idea of an all- 
pervading, as well as an all-wise power, working not merely in 
— locality, but at every point of the universe. And the 
revelations which the microscope makes to us seem to draw us 
very near to the Infinite. As we gaze with wonder and delight 
at the secret operations of his power thus opened to us, we seem 
almost to be admitted to his presence ; and even our awakened 
curiosity, amid the wonders now brought into our field of vis- 
ion, does not suffice to remove the awe which almost oppresses 
us. 

“ How great is the inner beauty of the living world around 
us! We admire the symmetrical forms, rm the beautiful 
colors which nature presents to us in such variety ; but there 
is an inner world of beauties throughout nature, still more 
perfect and resplendent, which is hidden from the naked eye 
of man, though it is all open to the Omniscient. If you would 
get some idea of the beauty of this inner world, take the most 

elicately beautiful of all the specimens of man’s workmanship, 
and examine it with a microscope ; and then compare it with 
some living texture of coloring. Compare in this way, for 
example, the most perfect painting of a flower with the flower 
itself. The painting loses all its beauty as it is magnified ; but 
in the bosom of the flower the microscope dovdiags to you 
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beauties far transcending those which are seen by the unassisted 
eye. Even such living structures as are unattractive to the 
naked eye, present under the microscope wonderful beauty in 
the delicate Sues of their textures. It is true of every one who 
has used this instrument in his observation of nature, that he is 
impressed with the fact, that great as is the beauty of nature, 
as we look out upon it, it is vastly inferior both in kind and in 
amount to that inner beauty seen so completely by the all- 
seeing Eye, and now developed to us in part by the skill and 
ingenuity of man. And it suggests to us the hope, that in 
a new state of being, and with higher faculties, we shall be 
able to look further into these inner beauties of the universe, 
than we now can with all the aids which our ingenuity can 
devise.” 

The third part treats of the wses for which the human struc- 
ture is designed, and occupies nearly two-thirds of the entire 
volume. The subjects discussed are “ those which relate to the 
nervous system, and its connections or dependencies. They are 
the nervous system itself; the organs of locomotion, the mus- 
cles, and the bones; the voice; the expression of the counte- 
nance, and the language of the muscles generally ; the senses 
with their organs ; instinct, thought, reason.” 

We close our special notice of this work with a few extracts 
from the concluding chapter on Life and Death. 

After defining what we know and what we do not know in 
regard to life or the vital force, and pointing out certain char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from other forces in nature, the 
author thus remarks on the connection between the vital force 
and the soul : 

“The most mysterious of all the circumstances in regard to 
the vital force, is its connection in man with the immortal soul. 
The life and the soul are so intimately connected that some 
have considered them to be the same. But they are two dis- 
tinct forces. They are in some measure indeed antagonistic to 
each other. For the soul, in using the machinery of the nerves 
and muscles occasions a wear oat tear of the structure, which 
it is the office of life with its numberless cell-laboratories to re- 
pair. The soul and the vital principle are both present in all 
parts of the system, but not in the same sense. e vital prin- 
ciple is seen equally at work everywhere. It has no great 
central organ from which it sends forth its influence. But the 
soul is especially connected with the brain, and by means of 
the complicated nervous connections of this organ, it affects 
and is affected by all parts of the system. Its influence is thus 
an all pervading one. Every point of the living organization 
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has thus a sort of telegraphic communication with the imma- 
terial soul. 

“But there is another view of this connection of the soul 
and the vital principle. The soul is a in and with the 
living structure. It is not created by itself and put into the 
body as atenant. Its powers are developed while the vital 
force develops the powers of the physical organization. The 
two processes go on together. Nay more, the development of 
the soul is in a measure dependent upon the development of the 
body. The vital force exerts a manifest influence upon the 
soul’s growth. As it prepares the organs for the use of the 
soul—those organs by which it acquires knowledge from with- 
out, and thus procures the stimulus and even the material for 
its growth—whenever the vital force fails to construct these 
organs properly, the powers of the soul are not well developed. 

is we see exemplified in the idiot. In this intimate connec- 
tion of the soul with life we find a great mystery. Life, a force 
belonging to mere matter, an endowment of it, or a compound 
of its endowments—life, that builds up all organized substances, 
the humblest and simplest vegetable growth, as well as that 
most complex of all living structures, man—life, that soon 
perishes in the noblest of its works that is likened to the dis- 
solving vapor—is made by the Creator an agent in developing 
an immaterial principle or being, that is to survive the dissolu- 
tion of the structure in which it is generated, and is to live 
forever. Strange that the immortal should be thus produced 
in the mortal—that the unchangeable and imperishable soul 
should be thus developed in such intimate connection with the* 
changeable and sutinable body. It is a mystery which we 
cannot fathom.” 

We copy the following remarks on death: 

“The death of the body is not ordinarily complete at the 
moment when what we term death occurs. Though as a whole, 
as a system of organs, the operations of life are at an end, yet 
there is some degree of life in some parts, and there may be in 
all parts of the base The beard and nails even, may grow. 
Some of the organs may secrete their fluids—the liver its bile, 
and the Areas. its gastric juice. Some of the properties of 
life, too, manifestly still remain. The irritability of the mus- 
cles, which is strictly a vital property, as it never belongs to 
common dead matter, still it appears on the application of ex- 
citants. It was the contraction of the muscles in the leg of a 
dead frog on the accidental application of a stimulus, that led 
Galvani to his grand discovery. . And it is through this vital 
property that the culprit who has been hung can be galvanized 
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into apparent life. Death then may be said to be of two kinds— 
systematic, that is, the death of the om A as a whole, a system 
of organs—and molecular, that is, the death of the individual 
molecules or particles which compose the body. Death can be 
said to be complete only when the laws of life have resigned 
their power over these molecules, and the law of purely chemi- 
cal action have taken their place. When this change occurs, 
the process of decay, which is a strictly chemical process, be- 
ins.” 

On the signs of death, the author thus remarks : 

“The signs of death are so clear that there is, with very few 
exceptions, no mistake in regard to the occurrence of the event. 
The stories that are related about burying alive are most of 
them unfounded. The apprehension created by them in the 
minds of some persons have led them to insist, that no bod 
ought to be committed to the grave, till the most infallible 
sign of death, putrefaction, has appeared. That we should wait 
for the appearance of this sign in all cases in which there is a 
shadow of doubt, I will allow. But the cases are exceedingly 
rare in which we cannot determine the reality of death long 
before this sign shows itself. Our decision is not made up, it 
must be observed, merely from the signs of death. All the 
circumstances of the case are taken into view—the disease, its 
progress, its symptoms, and the events of the last hours of the 
patient. With this evidence before us, we absolutely know, in 
all ordinary cases, that death has occured when the respiration 
and the circulation have ceased. And in the exceedingly few 
cases in which there is any reason to doubt on that point, there 
is always something which will attract the attention and excite 
the curiosity of some one, unless there be stolid indifference 
and the most absolute lack of intelligence. In such cases there 
is always something strange—the circumstances attending the 
cessation of the respiration and circulation are singular, and 
the signs of death are not complete and in their proper order 
of succession. Whenever there is for these reasons any doubt 
as to the reality of the apparent death, the strictest watch 
should be maintained till the signs of commencing putrefaction 
appear. With this simple rule of prevention burying alive 
need never to occur.” 

PY ong concluding paragraph of this chapter of the book is 
is: 

“The investigations of physiology, as you have seen, end 
with the death of the body. It can give us no light on the 
question as to what _— be beyond this life. Although the 
physiologist studies the human structure not merely as an or- 
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cm instinct with life, but also as the worderful machine 
rough which a reasoning soul acts and is acted upon in this 
state of being, yet as a physiologist, he knows not that the soul 
survives the death of the body. He knows not but that it is 
a mere endowment of matter, as life probably is, and so _per- 
ishes in the hour of dissolution. He may indeed conjecture 
that such exalted faculties which are in this world susceptible 
of such high cultivation, instead of being destroyed with the 
body, are destined to still further development in another state 
of existence. But what is mere conjecture to him as a Physi- 
ologist, is made fact to him asa Christian. The eye of his 
faith sees an immortal spirit rise from the dying body, and he 
realizes the truth of the sublime declaration, that « death is 
swallowed up of victory.” 

It is possible that some persons, even those who have had 
experience in teaching, may doubt the expediency of introdu- 
cing the study of Physiology, at least into our common schools. 
It has long taken rank among those “higher studies,” or to give 


them a more expressive appellation, those fancy studies, which 
are usually postponed to some indefinite future of the child’s 
education, and are consequently seldom attended to at all. 
The departments of Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography seem 
to have acquired a prescriptive — to the first place in the 


curriculum of school instruction, while History, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy have usually, with some homogeneous 
sciences, successfully contended for the second rank. Now 
without questioning the preéminent claims of the “art of 
speaking and writing the English language correctly,” we may 
well inquire whether there is any problem in fractions, or the 
square root, any summary of affairs in Senegambia or Kam- 
scatka, any details of the butcheries of Canne or Boridino, 
any principles of the lever or screw, any information respect- 
ing Saturn and his rings, or Jupiter and his moons, which is 
more worthy the attention of the youthful pupil than the 
structure of the body he inhabits and the functions of the vital 
force which animates it? Is all knowledge to be diligently 
sought, except that of which he is to make daily and hourly 
use during his life? Wiil you instruct the railroad engineer 
in navigation and horsemanship, but keep them in profound 
ignorance as to the construction and management of a locomo- 
tive? Will you teach the physician theology only, and give 
him no information as to the body to whose ills he is to minis- 
ter? Will you train the clergyman in medicine, but deny him 
access to information respecting the sublime science he is to 
teach? We do not object to the introduction of Grammar, 
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Arithmetic, and Geography, nor to the place which they occu- 
py. But we do object to the exclusion of a study which is 
equally important and even more practical than these. We 
claim that it is the right of every child to receive from its pa- 
rents and teachers some clear and reliable instruction in regard 
to the physical mechanism which he is to control, and which, 
in many important particulars, is to react upon his own mental 
and spiritual being. It is as cruel to send forth the child upon 
the voyage of life without this knowledge, as it would be to sit 
him in a frail boat in mid-ocean, with no idea of the nature or 
use of rudder, sail, or compass. If the children of the past 
century had been as familiar with the laws of Physiology, as 
they have been with the “rule of three,” though our national 
reputation for driving close bargains might have been some- 
what less, our fame as a robust and vigorous people would 
have been greatly enhanced. And this suggests another con- 
sideration which strongly substantiates our position that Phys- 
iology should be made a prominent branch of study even in 
our common District Schools. As a nation we are rapidly de- 
teriorating! No other people in the family of nations is to-day 
made up of so large a proportion of puny, feeble, nervous men 
and women, united with so small a per centage of those whose 
robust health makes their animal existence a source of positive 


enjoyment. The causes of this — of things are not 


hid. He who runs may read them. They can be traced di- 
rectly to the violation of the simplest physiological laws. 
Thorough instruction only in the elements of the science of 
life would open the eyes of the multitudes to the nature of 
habits, now freely practised throughout the community, which 
are absolutely murderous in their effects: Tight lacing; thin 
shoes; high living among the poor as well as the rich; the con- 
stant occupancy of close, heated rooms, without an outlet or an 
inlet for the great supporter of life ; an unceasing whirl of excite- 
ment, drawing within its sweep the hours of business, of pleas- 
ure, and even of devotion; a constant forcing of all the mental 
and physical powers to the highest exertion, with no interval 
of refreshing rest and recreation; a consuming ambition for 
position, or wealth, or achievement in some other form, fos- 
tered by our democratic organization of society ; the free use of 
tea, coffee, and tobacco, and until very recently, of intoxica- 
ting liquors drugged with the vilest poisons, for the purpose of 
maintaining this unnatural tension of thought and nerve; 
these and numberless other kindred practices are eating out 
the stamina of the American people, with a rapidity which 
awakens the most serious apprehensions as to our future exist- 
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ence asa nation. Foreigners who come to our shores notice at 
once the wan, debilitated appearance of the crowds that thron 

the streets of our cities. Nervous complaints in all their vari- 
ous forms have multiplied to an almost incredible extent durin 

the last twenty-five years. These are becoming hereditary 
among us. The children of the present generation are receiv- 
ing an inheritance of weak backs, and aching heads, and tremb- 
ling nerves, which in turn they will transmit to their posterity 
with a fearful accumulation drawn from the original source of 
supply. Such a state of public health in other nations is con- 
fined to the inhabitants of large towns and cities. But with 
us the evil has extended through the rural population of our 
agricultural districts. This is especially true of females in the 
country—the wives and daughters of our farmers. We have 
cultivated a holy horror of the European custom of turning 
women into the field to labor with the ies and the sickle. But 
it would be a mercy to multitudes, if such toil were sub- 
stituted for the indoor services they are now obliged to perform. 
In the first place, the labor very generally required of women 
in agricultural communities is very severe. No small part of 
the productive industry of the farm is connected with the 
kitchen and the dairy. The cash articles are produced there. 
There the final result of the labors of the field are secured. 
There old mortgages are paid off. There the pennies are slowly 
accumulated which are to purchase new acres. These savings 
are carefully accumulated, which find their way to the store- 
keeper’s till in exchange for cloth, and sugar and tea. The 
merchant and the mechanic expect to maintain their families 
by their own efforts and their wives are only required to ex- 
pend economically and judiciously what they provide. But 
the farmer’s wife sustains a much higher responsibility. She 
is to provide as well as expend. If any progress is made in 
accumulating property, or in “laying up something for a rainy 
dav,” she is to perform an natal part in the achievement. 
Now all this might not be objectionable, if the labor required 
could be performed in obedience to physiological laws. If, 
like her husband, she could be surrounc ed during the long day 
of toil by the pure air of heaven, and receive all those invigo- 
rating influences which exhale from the freshly turned earth 
and float down the channels of the sunlight, she might, like 
her European sister, grow hearty and strong under her burdens, 
although such a result would furnish no apology for the out- 
rage. But though called to perform an amount of labor 
scarcely inferior to that required in the field, she is compelled 
to toil over a hot fire, in a close apartment, where she breathes 
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in an atmosphere moan gh with steam and redolent of fumes 
from the frying pan and gridiron. Here day after day she 
toils on, with no respite or recreation. When the additional 
duty of bearing and nursing her children is imposed upon her, 
there is no humane public sentiment, either within the family 
circle or out of it, which demands that aught of her daily tasks 
shall be for any long period diminished. henever she is able 
to “keep about,” as the phrase is, she feels bound to labor, and 
bound to waste no time upon the means which natural instinct 
and physiological science alike prescribe for the refreshment 
and invigoration of the wearied powers. Rest, according to 
the philosophy which she has been "+ is idleness. Cheer- 
fulness is frivolity. Recreation is a folly and asin. But it is 
no sin to bring into the world a numerous progeny of feeble, 
puny, nervous children, who must pay through life the penalty 
of their excessive and unhealthy toil. Thus the agricultural 
class, from which other nations are recruited as they become 
deteriorated by the mingled destitution and lux of civil 
life, is with us even more exposed to the causes of disease and 
decay than any other. The frabits of the female population of 
our cities, notwithstanding all the injurious influences of fashion 
and luxury, are on the whole far more conducive to health 
than those of the same class in the country. They take more 
exercise in the open air. They are not subjected to excessive 


toil. They are far more secure from hazardous exposure. 
Said a distinguished physician, now at the head of one of our 
New England Asylums for the Insane, “after a long and care- 
ful observation, 1 am fully peepee to say that as a generai 


rule, the health of the female population of our cities is far 
better than that of those residing in the country.” It will be 
observed that the same causes are in operation, though not to 
80 great an extent in the families of laboring men and me- 
chanics. Where one woman is forced from her proper busi- 
ness of taking care of her family to share in her husband’s 
business of supporting the family, then she suffers, and the 
whole community, sooner or later, suffer with her. In corrob- 
oration of the views here advanced, we quote from the 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of Physician and Superintend- 
ent of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford: 

“Of the one hundred and eighty-seven female patients ad- 
mitted during the past three years, 34 per cent. it will be seen, 
were the wives of farmers or mechanics. It must be that this 
is an undue proportion of the comparative number of that class 
in the community. Many of these are young women, who 
leave nursing, or quite young children at home. The frequency 

VOL. XIII. 19 
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of this occurrence, and its obvious causes, require more than a 
passing remark. A few brief suggestions may lead, hereafter, 
to a better understanding of these causes, and consequently to 
their avoidance. Many of this class present themselves at the 
Institution, either in the high excitement of acute mania, or in 
the deep and oftentimes suicidal depression of melancholia; in 
all cases greatly exhausted, and most evidently worn down by 
hard work and anxiety, undue mental and physical effort, as 
classed in tie table ; though sometimes, other and more obvious 
causes, (though less real,) are received and recorded by us. In 
many cases, not having received in early life a judicious phys- 
ical or moral training for her new and arduous station, the young 
wife, impelled by affection and an honest pride to her utmost 
efforts, soon finds that, with her increasing family, the burden 
of care and duties increases ; while her phgeleal strength and 
capacity of endurance diminish even in a greater ratio. 

“ An economy sometimes deemed necessary, more often ill- 
judged and cruel, leads the husband to refrain from supplying 
the necessary domestic assistance ; the nurse is discharged too 
soon, and sometimes, no suitable one is provided. In addition 
to their own proper household, an eagerness for gain leads him 
to take benders from the operatives in the neighboring facto- 
ries, for whom the wife must cook, and otherwise pri a and 
often the day proves too short for the accomplishment of the 
necessary duties, and her labors are protracted to a late hour of 
the night, and the broken slumbers of the remainder of its hours 
of rest, give little refreshment. Thus it must naturally follow, 
that between child bearing, nursing, and the accumulation of 
household duties and drudgery, the poor heart-broken and dis- 
appointed wife loses in turn her appetite, her rest, and her 
strength; her nervous system is prostrated, and sinking under 
her burden, she seeks refuge in a Lunatic Hospital. This pro- 
cess of inducing insanity is by no means limited to the above- 
mentioned classes ; the same thing, differing more in degree 
than in manner, is too often seen > sw ry 

“The most furious maniac we have ever admitted here, was 
the mother of a numerous family. The older daughters of 
which were, at the earliest practicable age, sent into a factory, 
to work, and she left with the care of an infant and the young 
children at home. After repeated efforts. to murder her own 
children, and desperate efforts here at homicide and suicide, 
she ultimately recovered. 

“ Happily, these cases very generally get well; they soon 
become calm and cheerful under the use of suitable medical 
and moral means, gain flesh and strength rapidly and are dis- 
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charged often in better health than they have known for 


ears. 

It would be easy to add other evidence of the total disregard 
of physiological laws which prevail among our people. e 
will only briefly allude to one practice which stands primus 
inter pares in the bad companionship. We refer to the custom 
of occupying close rooms, with no adequate provision for ven- 
tilation. A blind ignorance or a stupid indifference has pre- 
vailed on this subject, which is as unaccountable as it is calam- 
itous. Everybody knows that carbonic acid gas is a deadly 
poison when breathed into the lungs. Ever oy! knows also 
that with every expiration, air charged with this poison is 
thrown off from the lungs. It would seem to be a plain corol- 
lary from these propositions, that provision should be made in 
every apartment, public and private, for the admission and 
ejection of an amount of air, precisely equal to that used by 
en who occupy it. That is, the house should breathe just as 


fast as those who occupy it breathe. The violation of the great 


law of life, that fresh air should constantly be supplied to the 
lungs, is the cause of an immeasurable amount of feebleness 
and disease. And yet, since the abolition of the ancient fire 
places, which contributed so materially to the health and lon- 
gevity of our forefathers, our chief concern has been to shut 
out as much as possible, the pure air which God has given in 
— abundance, for the wants of every living thing. 
Now the difficulty is not that we do not know how to secure 
this necessary ventilation, for the laws which govern the move- 
ments of hot and cold air are very simple, and may be readily 
understood by any one who feels their importance. The 
trouble is, that we do not feel the importance of attention to 
the subject. Architects and builders seem to have an invinci- 
ble repugnance to houses that are not air tight. Church 
Building Committees will waste thousands upon tawdry orna- 
ments and puerile imitation, but grudge every cent that is 
devoted to ventiducts and ventilators and heated flues. School 
Committees, thanks to the earnest efforts of some apostles of 
common school education, are more awake to the importance 
of ventilation, and make at least a seeming effort to secure it. 
But these attempts are often laughably inadequate, and their 
whole mode of procedure indicates only a very feeble and 
no Gg tte faith. They act as if they were experimenting 
with a humbug, and were afraid that they should be caught in 
the act and laughed at for their folly. e have recently seen 
a model school house with all the necessary flues arranged for 


- a complete winter ventilation, while the necessary registers 
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were omitted. When the Committee were interrogated on the 
subject, they said, that they thought it better to plaster them 
up until they should be called for. The same thing was done 
in one of the largest churches in Connecticut, because the 
builder, in the plenitude of his wisdom, thought that ventila- 
ting flues were not needed. In a large school house, perhaps 
the finest in this state, recently erected at a cost of some 
$40,000, all the rooms are well ventilated, except the Jn- 
Jant School Room! Very small children do not need fresh 
air, to breathe! Indeed, no one conversant with the subject 
will question for a moment the fact that the public mind needs 
to be thoroughly aroused and instructed upon this whole sub- 
ject. Our cmerahen, our school rooms, our sleeping ——— 
as things are now, are repositories of poison, where deleterious 
gases are carefully collected and retained as if they were laden 
with the costliest perfumes, and concealed among their parti- 
cles the seeds of perennial youth and an immortal life. Now 
we are prepared to ask any one who doubts the expediency of 
placing Physiology among the studies of our elementary 
schools to look at such facts as these, and tell us if ignorance of 
the great laws of life and health is not to be depricated quite 
as earnestly as the inability to name the states of Germany, or 
explain the mysteries of the cube root. How shall we create 
a public sentiment which shall remove these causes of national 
decay, except by imparting an accurate knowledge of the 
rudiments at least of Physiological Science. And how can 
such knowledge be so pena, mastered or so generally 
diffused as in the various elementary schools, public and private, 
throughout the land. 

In this connection we are happy to state that a more elemen- 
tary work on Physiology, designed for use in our common 
schools, has been prepared by the author of the volume under 
review, and will soon be issued from the press. We hope that 
the attention of teachers and school committees will be turned, 
in connection with the issue of this work, to the importance of 
giving this study a prominent place in our schools. 

There is still another aspect of this subject which no believer 
in Revelation can fail to regard with interest. The study of 
Natural Science, under the rection of competent instructors, 
and with the use of suitable text-books, is the best possible secu- 
rity against the inroads of infidelity. TheGod of Nature is the 
God of the Bible. Hence it is only necessary to have an accu- 
rate and thorough knowledge of Nature, to find strong confir- 
mation therein of the truth of the Holy Scriptures. It is only 
the “ oppositions of science, falsely so called,” which Christian- 
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ity has to fear. There is a vast deal of infidelity, few are aware 
how much, in our Christian communities, which is the offspring 
of limited and perverted notions of natural science. It is a 
“little learning” which, in this case, as in many others, is “a 
dangerous thing.” Let our children be thoroughly indoctrina- 
ted into the true principles of natural science, and let the rela- 
tions of this to moral science be clearly pointed out, by one 
who can not only lay claim to the authority of a savant, but 


who daily drinks of 
“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 


Fast by the oracle of God,” 


and they are secure against ninety-nine hundredths of the up- 
start infidelities of the day. In this connection we cannot too 
highly commend the volume before us. Every page gives ev- 
idence that the author has contemplated his subject from a 
Christian point of view. The fallacy of some of the chiefest 
arguments of infidelity is fully exposed. We would refer the 
reader to the conclusion of the chapter on the “Connection of 
the Mind with the Body,” as a specimen of the quiet but con- 
clusive manner in which the author deals with the dogmas of 
infidelity. The following paragraphs form the conclusion of a 
very able argument, showing the inevitable tendency of natural 
science, unmodified by a higher faith in spiritual truth, to the 
grossest materialism. 

“Thave thus spoken of three sources of evidence in regard 
to the connection of the mind and the body, and have indi- 
cated the character of the evidence furnished by each. I 
have shown particularly that if the attention be confined to 
that which is furnished by physiology, the mind is apt to be 
led into materialism. But the attention should not thus be 
confined. All three kinds of evidence should be employed and 
should be brought to bear upon each other. If this be done, 
the diserepancies in the evidence from physiology are cleared 
up by the evidence afforded by consciousness and revelation, 
and we see the true value and bearing of the fact, that the 
specific mental difference between man and animals ds not 
attended with a corresponding structural difference. Though 
this fact operates menah as conflicting evidence, when taken 
simply in connection with the rest of the facts developed by 
physiology; when we come, on the other hand, to take the 
whole range of evidence from the three sources spoken of, it is 
exceeding satisfactory as concurring with the testimony of con- 
sciousness and revelation. At the same time, those physiologi- 
cal phenomena, which taken by themselves seem to show so 
strongly that the mind is wholly dependent upon organizations 
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are so interpreted by the evidence from the other sources, that 
the dependence is seen to be for the most part a dependence of 
connection only, the brain being the instrument of the mind. 

“The evidence from consciousness and revelation is of the 
most positive character, and cannot be set aside by evidence 
from any other source. Other evidence may serve to interpret 
it, but cannot nullify it. The attempt is sometimes made to set 
it aside by urging the presumptive evidence of physiology, as 
if it were absolute proof. But most physiologists engage inno 
such futile and endbviation efforts, but give due weight to the 
testimony of consciousness and revelation in all their investi- 
— of the mysterious connection of the mind and the body. 

1e influence of Carpenter, an English physiologist, whose 
works are more extensively used by students than those of any 
other physiologist, is especially to be commended in this respect. 
And although scepticism occasionally utters its plausible falsi- 
ties, deceiving the superficial and the speculative, we have no 
fears from present fnilleations that the votaries of physiological 
science will, asa body, be arrayed in opposition to Gnristianity. 

Before leaving the subject, we wish to suggest to ministers of 
the gospel the importance to them of a familiar acquaintance 
with the principles of physiology. The reciprocal influence of 
the body and the mind upon each other, must be thoroughl 
understood by one who would be wise in winning souls. To 
distinguish the influences of disease from these that come down 
from above, to discriminate between nervous depression and 
conviction of guilt, to discern the characteristies of the intoxi- 
cation of animal excitement as distinct from the joy of him 
whose sins are forgiven, is often the delicate and diffieult duty 
of the man who has undertaken the “cure of souls.” It is a sad 
mistake to send one to the confessional who should be borne to 
the hospital, and a still sadder one to stifte convictions of sin 
by prescribing recreation and diversion. Pastors and preachers 
will find much in the work of Dr. Hooker, which they will pe- 
ruse with deep interest, and much, we are persuaded, which 
will be of essential service in the difficult duties of their pro- 
fession. 
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Arr. IX.—HISTORY OF CHANGES IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


Tue apostolic churches were voluntary associations of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, drawn together on the ground of a 
common faith, and for the purpose of maintaining the a 
and institutions of the Gospel. Each one was a body by itself, 
while all were united in bonds of holy fellowship and love. 
Each had the power of self-government, of chosing its own offi- 
cers, and of making and administering its om love subject 
only to the law of Christ. In respect to jurisdiction and au- 
thority, each was an independent body. No earthly power out 
of itself could reverse its decisions, or give it laws. 

That such was the state of the original churches might be 
proved by the writings of the Apostles and their immediate 
successors. Indeed, it is conceded by the most respectable 
church historians, and those too, having no sympathy with 
Congregationalism. Thus Waddington, an Episcopalian, says: 
“On the death of a President, or Bishop, or Pastor, the choice 
of a successor devolved on the members of the Society. In this 
election, the people had an equal share; and it is clear that 
their right in this matter was not barely testimonial, but judicial 
and elective. His appointment was final, requiring no con- 
firmation from any civil power, or any superior prelate; and 
thus, in the arrangement of its internal affairs, every church 
was essentially independent of every other. The churches, 
thus constituted and regulated, formed a sort of federative body 
of independent religious communities, dispersed through the 
greater part of the Roman empire, in continual communication 
and in constant harmony with each other.”* 

Mosheim, a Lutheran, speaking of the churches in the first 
century, says: “All the churches, in those primitive times, 
were independent bodies, or none of them subject to the juris- 
diction of any other. For though the churches that were 
founded by the Apostles frequently had the honor shown them 
to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases, yet they had no 
judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. On 
the contrary, it is clear as the noonday, that all Christian 
churches had equal rights, and were in all respects on a foot- 
|= agg 

Speaking of the second century, Mosheim adds: “The form 





* Ecc. Hist., p. 43. 
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of church government, which began to exist in the preceding 
century, was in this more industriously established and con- 
firmed, in all its parts. One President or Bishop presided over 
each church. He was created by the common suffrage of the 
whole people.” “ During the greater part of this century, all 
the churches continued to be, as at first, independent of each 
other, or were connected by no consociations or confederations, 
Each church was a kind of little independent republic, governed 
by its own laws, which were re or at least sanctioned, by 
the people.”* 

Archbishop Whateley says: “Each church, though connect- 
ed with the rest by ties of faith, hope, and charity, seems to 
have been perfectly independent, so far as regards any power 
and control. The plan of the Apostles seems to have been, to 
establish a great number of distinct and independent communi- 
ties, each governed by its own bishop, conferring occasionally 
with the brethren of other churches, but owing no submission 
to the rulers of any other church, or to any central, common 
authority, except the Apostles.”+ 

The testimony of Neander, Gieseler, and other approved his- 
torians, as to the constitution of the primitive churches, is alto- 
gether coincident with that given above. 

But if the churches were originally congregational and inde- 
pendent, at what time did they lose their independency? And 
in what manner was this change accomplished? We answer; 
the independence of the churches continued through the first 
century, and until past the middle of the second century. Up 
to this time there had been no proper councils, consociations, 
synods, or any formal confederation of the churches whatever, 
a fact which shows that they must have been independent. 
But during the latter part of the second century, it became 
customary for the churches, in particular provinces, to unite in 
conventions, conferences, synods, which came together as oc- 
casion required, to deliberate on matters pertaining to the com- 
mon welfare.t This custom first arose among the Greeks, and 
from them was extended into other countries. The practice 
was a good one in itself, and had been followed by no unfavor- 
able results, if these conventions or councils could have confined 
themselves (as they did at the first) to the mere matter of 





* Murdock’s Mosheim, Vol. i, pp. 86, 142. 

Essays on the Kingdom of Christ, p. 71. 

The earliest Councils of which we have any notice were those which delib- 
erated concerning the Montanists, A. D. 170-173. The next were those 
assembled to consider the proper time for Easter, A. D. 180-192. Euseb. 
Ecc. Hist., Book 5, Chap. 16, 23. 
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deliberation—to affording mutual assistance and giving advice. 
But they soon extended their prerogative farther than this, and 
commenced the work of deciding controversies and giving laws. 
The decisions and laws ed upon were comeiel as binding 
upon all the associated churches. It was in this way that the 
individual churches became amenable to bodies out of them- 
selves, and their independence was swallowed up and lost. Ac- 
cordingly, Mosheim says: “These councils, of which no vestige 
appears before the middle of the second century, changed 
nearly the whole form of the church.” By them, the ancient 
rights and privileges of the people were greatly abridged, and 
the power of the clergy was increased. All power gradually 
passed over from the individual churches to the synods, in 
which leading ecclesiastics would be able to control matters in 
their own way. Hence the rise of councils or synods in the 
latter part of the second century should be regarded as an im- 
portant era in the history of church government. It was the 
time when the original independence of the churches passed 
away, and the rule of a hierarchy commenced. 

In the age of the Apostles, the pastor, the presbyter, the 
bishop, all meant the same thing. e words presbyter and 
bishop are used interchangeably in the New Testament, as 
referring to the presiding, teaching officers of the church. 
Thus Titus was left in Crete, that he might “ ordain e/ders in 
every city.” But in a following verse, these same elders are 
denominated bishops, Tit. i, 5-7. So in his valedictory address 
to the Ephesian elders, Paul calls these elders bishops, Acts xx, 
28. But in the course of two hundred years, a change was 
effected. The bishop was distinguished from the presbyter, 
and set over him, as belonging to a higher order or class. 
What is the history of this change? In what manner was it 
effected 

In order to answer these questions, it will be necessary to 
premise, that in all the larger churches, in the time of the 
Apostles, it was customary to have several presbyters or min- 
isters. Thus we read of “the elders of the church at Jerusa- 
lem,” and of “the elders of the church at Ephesus,” import- 
ing that there were several of them in each church. In the 
church at Antioch, there were five ministers, whose names are 
given, Acts xiii, 1. These elders of a church would find it 
necessary to hold frequent meetings by themselves ; to confer 
together respecting their common duties and dangers, and to 
implore the Divine assistance and blessing. And in their 
meetings, it would be necessary that some one should act as 
moderator, or presiding officer. These presidents of the differ- 
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ent colleges of presbyters were, probably, the angels of the 
churches, referred to in the second and third chapters of the 
Revelation. Justin Martyr often speaks of them, and calls 
them by their appropriate name, «pos¢rws, or president. In 
aay of time, the president assumed the name of overseer or 

ishop ; while the other ministers retained tke original name 
of presbyter. Such was the origin of the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter,—a distinction which commenced near 
the end of the second century, and has continued to the present 
time. There is no foundation for it in the New Testament, or 
in the original constitution of the church. It came up as a 
matter of convenience, or contrivance, at the time and in the 
manner above stated. Still, the bishop, at this early period, 
was not regarded as belonging to a distinct order of church 
officers. He was simply a primus inter pares, a moderator, 
whom his brethren had appointed to preside in their meetings, 
and take the lead in their deliberations. 

There was another peculiarity of the bishop of the second 
century. He was a parochial and not a diocesan bishop; the 
pastor of a single church, and not of several confederated 
churches? How came his domain and his authority to be en- 
larged. How did he change the parish for a diocese? We 
will endeavor to explain how. The churches of the Apostles, 
as we have said, were separate, independent bodies, each — 
its own appropriate jurisdiction, and its corps of officers. An 
when a new church was needed, it was organized a separate, 
independent church. Nor was there any change in the mode 
of organization, although the new church might be in the vicini- 
ty of some old established church. In this case, it was not at- 
tached to the old church, and made a branch of it, but was set 
up, a church by itself. We have an example of this in the 
church at Cenchrea. Cenchrea was the port of Corinth, a 
small city in the immediate vicinity. Still, it had a church of 
its own, which was as independent as the church at Corinth. 
See Rom. xvi, 1. 

But in process of time, this primitive mode of proceeding 
was changed. The ministers of the large city churches, like 
Antioch, and Ephesus, and Rome, would naturally extend their 
labors into the suburbs, and beyond them, and souls would be 
converted and prepared for the church. But instead of gather- 
ing them into the city church, or setting them up a church b 
themselves, a middle course was taken. They must be consti- 
tuted a sort of guasi church—a branch of the city church— 
having some authority of its own, but still amenable to the 
officers and government of the mother church. In carrying 
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out this plan, the mother church would come, in a little time, 
to have several such branches, and the bishop of the mother 
church, before he was well aware of it, would have a diocese. 
He would cease to be the pastor of a single church, and would 
have quite a number of contiguous churches subject to his 
spiritual jurisdiction. In this way Episcopal dioceses seem to 
have been ar -cmen, | formed. And when the operation had 
commenced, it soon became fashionable, and every bishop, who 
had room to spread himself, must have a diocese. 

We have thus traced the progress of change during the first 
three hundred years. We have shown ne the original 
Christian churches lost their independence, and from wee | 
Congregational became Episcopal. In this state they continued, 
without any material alteration, to the time of Constantine. 
In the great revolution which took place under him, Christ- 
ianity became the religion of the state. Church and State 
were for the first time united, and it was to be seen how they 
could operate together. 

Constantine attempted no essential change in the aye 
of church government. He found it Episcopal, and he kept it 
so. Still, the existing Episcopacy was modified, to bring it 
into a nearer conformity to the civil government; and new 
church offices were created, some above the bishop, and some 
beneath him. As the empire was now divided into four great 
Praetorian Prefects, so Constantine placed over the churches 
in these Prefects four distinguished ecclesiastics, and gave them 
the title of Patriarchs. These were the Patriarchs of Rome, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople. Next to these were 
the ecclesiastical Exarchs, corresponding to the civil Exarchs ; 
each having authority over several provinces. The Metropoli- 
tans came next, who governed each a single province. After 
them, ranked the Archbishops, who had the inspection of only 
certain districts of country. The bishops brought up the rear, 
whose territories were of unequal extent, some greater, and 
some less. 

Below the bishops, there were various orders of church offi- 
cers, for the most of which there was no authority in the Scrip- 
tures and no necessity, except in the pride and ambition of 
their superiors. Thus there were not only presbyters, but arch- 
presbyters. There were also deacons, arch-deacons, and sub- 
deacons. There were acolyths, who waited on the bishops; 
and the ostiarii, who kept the doors; and the lectors or readers ; 
and the exorcists, who cast out the devils; and the copiatae, 
who buried the dead. 

The greatest dignitary in the empire, in the time of Con- 
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stantine, was undoubtedly the bishop of Rome. For he not 
only presided over an ancient apostolic church, but he exceeded 
all other bishops in the magnitude of his revenues, the splendor 
of his equipage, the number of his attendants, and the sump- 
tuousness of his style of living. Still, he made no claim at 
this period to a supreme power and jurisdiction in the church; 
nor if he had, would his claim have been allowed. He was 
subject to the Emperors, civilly and ecclesiastically, and so he 
continued for a long period; and the other Patriarchs were as 
independent of him as he was of them. Indeed, the Patriarch 
of New Rome or Constantinople soon began to claim a full 
equality with him, if not a superiority over him. The strife 
between these two ecclesiastics—a strife as to which of them 
should be the greatest—began in the fourth century, and con- 
tinued to ‘the fourteenth—a full thousand years—and issued in 
an entire separation of the Greek Church from the Roman 
Catholic—a separation which continues to this day. 

It is no part of our plan to give a detailed history of Popish 
usurpations. These accumulated gradually as opportunity 
offered. The Pontiff mounted up higher and higher, from one 
period to another, on the ladder of his ambition toward the 
consummation of his hopes. In the seventh century he was pro- 
claimed universal bishop, by Phocas, the Eastern Emperor. 
In the eighth century, he received his temporal dominions in 
Italy—the states of the church—a donation from Pepin, King 
of the Franks, and from his son, Charlemagne. The conversion 
of the nations of Northwestern Europe added much to the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, since this degraded and su- 
perstitious people readily accorded to him all the slavish fear 
and servile obedience which had before been rendered to the 
Druidical priests. By one means or another he continued to 
advance in power and dominion till about the close of the 
thirteenth century, when the summit, not of his ambition, but 
of his acquisitions, was attained. He then claimed a su- 
premacy, not only over all the ecclesiastical powers, but over 
all the thrones and kingdoms of the earth. He “exalted him- 
self above all that was called God, or was worshiped, sitting 
in the temple of God, and showing himself that he was God. 

But several events took place in the next century, the four- 
teenth, tending to shake his dominion, and show the bec or 
creature that i was but aman. There was his quarrel wit 
Philip of France, in consequence of which the seat of the 
Popedom was removed << to Avignon, where it contin- 
well seventy years. There was what is called “the great 
schism of the West,”—a period of some fifty years, during which 
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the church had two or three heads at once, and the rival Popes 
were assailing each other with excommunications, maledic- 
tions, and all sorts of hostile measures. Above all, there was 
the rising of John Wickliffe, “ the morning star of the reform- 
ation,” whose light was not extinguished till the reformation 
came. It scarcely need be said that the reformation of the six- 
teenth century shook the Pontifical throne to its foundation, 
and delivered half Europe from that miserable thraldom in 
which it had been for long ages bound. 

The forms of government adopted among the Protestant 
churches of Europe, after the Reformation, were various. The 
Lutherans of Denmark, Sweden and Norway are Episcopal. 
The Lutherans of Germany may be said to be Episcopal, all 
but the name. What would be bishops in Denmark are called 
in Germany Superintendents. They are appointed by govern- 
ment, and claim no Episcopal succession from the Apostles. 

Of the Reformed lunalon so called in distinction from the 
Lutheran, the church of England, and its branches, only are 
Episcopal. The monarch of England is the nominal head of 
the church, and under him are the bishops and archbishops, in 
their respective provinces and dioceses, much after the pattern 
of the church in the days of Constantine. 

The form of government preferred by Calvin, and which he 
caused to be established, whenever his pupils were scattered, 
or his influence extended, was Presbyterian. Such were not 
only the Swiss churches, but the churches of Scotland, of Hol- 
land, and the Reformed churches of France. These were all 
Presbyterian, though not after precisely the same model. 
There are circumstantial differences, for example, between the 
Dutch Reformed churches, and the Scottish churches, and yet 
both are Presbyterian. They have but one order of ministers, 
viz: presbyters ; and have their ecclesiastical courts, in which 
rules are framed, and questions and controversies are decided 
for the churches. 

In one respect, the early Protestant churches were all much 
alike. They were closely united with the state ; and so the 
most of them in Europe remain to this day. The union of 
church and state, as we have seen, was not of Divine or Apos- 
tolic origin. It was not known in the church for the first three 
hundred years. But when the Roman empire became Christ- 
ian, under Constantine, this union was consummated, and it 
has continued, in most countries, to the present time. The 
Reformation, which shook off so many additions and corrup- 
tions, did not reach this. The Protestant churches of Europe, 
for the most part, are as closely united with the state, as the 
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Romish. This unnatural union was brought by our forefathers 
to America, and was in full operation here almost to our own 
times. 

This union of church and state was established by Constan- 
tine, no doubt, with the best intentions. This first Christian 
Emperor thought he was conferring a great favor upon the 
church, in taking it into the embrace, and under the direction 
of the civil power. But the experience of 1400 years has 
shown, that the church is in the safest and best condition, when 
left to the free development of its own vital, spiritual energies. 
It needs simple protection from the state, and nothing more. 

We have seen that the churches, for the first 150 years, after 
Christ, were independent bodies, amenable to no earthly juris- 
diction out of themselves. We have seen, too, how and when 
their original dependence was taken away. It may be inter- 
esting to inquire when it began to be restored. 

The first Congregational and Baptist churches were estab- 
lished in England, near the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We 0 of a Congregational church in London, as 
early as the year 1616. We know that there was one in the 
north of England, some eight or ten years previous to this 
But Congregational churches had no dheoniion in England, at 
that period. They were hunted and persecuted, and had no 
resting place. In consequence of continual vexations and per- 
secutions, the church in the North of England, with its pastor, 
John Robinson, and its elder, William Senin, migrated to 
Holland, in the year 1610. Here these brethren continued for 
about ten years, when they formed the resolution, (or a part of 
them did,) of embarking for America. They arrived at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, in December, 1620, and commenced the 
settlement of the Plymouth colony. They were followed by 
large numbers of the like faith, ministers and others, who 
settled at Salem and Boston in the years 1629-30; and from 
these small beginnings, originated the Congregationalists of 
this country. 

The Baptist churches, which like the Congregationalists, are 
independent in government, commenced their settlement in 
this country a little later, and for the first hundred years in- 
creased not so rapidly ; but have now become a very large 
body of Christians. The whole number of their communi- 
cants in the United States is much larger than that of the 
Congregationalists. 

And while the Mdependent form of church government has 
thus been spreading in this country, it has greatly prospered 
and srovalied in England. The number of Congregational 
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churches in Great Britain is probably as great as in the United 
States. The number of Baptist churches is not so large there 
as here; though they constitute in England a highly respecta- 
ble and influential body of Christians. 

So far as the original, Apostolic principle of independency 
is concerned, the churches of Christendom may be divided 
into two classes; those holding it, and those rejecting it. 
Those rejecting it, are, indeed, much the largest class ; includ- 
ing the Roman Catholics, the Greek churches, the Armenians, 
the Nestorians, the Copts, and other Oriental sects, the Luther- 
ans, the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians of all classes, and 
the Wesleyan Methodists. Those of the other class include 
the Congregationalists, the Baptists of all classes, and perhaps 
some smnaller sects. 

These are sometimes reproached for their recent origin, hav- 
ing been in existence, it is said, only some 250 years. But 
they disclaim so recent an origin. They trace their history 
back to the Apostles. They claim that all the churches were 
independent for the first 150 years ; and that their appearance 
in modern times is but the recovery, the restoration of the 
primitive, Apostolic order, which ought never to have been 
given up. 

If it be asked, in conclusion, What is the best form of church 
government ? we cannot quite answer with some: Zhat which 
is best administered. Much depends, certainly, on a wise and 
faithful administration of church government; and yet it can- 
not be doubted that some forms are better adapted than others 
to the free and full development of the spirit and influence of 
the gospel. Any forms which tend to fetter this spirit and in- 
fluence, or prevent them, or check them in their onward course, 
cannot be regarded as coming from God, or as entitled to his 
approbation. 

It is a recommendation, certainly, of the Congregational form, 
that it originated with the Apostles; that it had in the first 
ages, the seal and sanction of the Holy Ghost. We do not say 
that this consideration ought to tie us up to this form, as of 
Divine right, and forbid, under all circumstances, our adopting 
any other. But we do say that the consideration above sug- 
gested is a recommendation of it. 

It is a further recommendation of ase gg wana to the 
American people, that it is a free, republican character, and 
better adapted than any other to our civil institutions, and 
though it may be urged, as it has been, that this form of church 
government is loose and irresponsible; that it has not enough 
of strengh to secure the highest prosperity of the church; we 
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may ask in reply Were not the Apostolic churches in a pros- 
perous state ? hat churches have ever exhibited more life 
and expansive energy, than they? And among the churches 
of modern times, where shall we look for more of vitality and 
vigor, than in the Baptist and Congregational churches of Eng- 
land and America? 

We conclude all with saying, that it becomes evangelical 
Christians in these times,—those who agree in holding the 
Head, and profess to love the Lord Jesus Christ,—to discuss 
questions of church order and government in a spirit of 
mutual kindness and charity ; ever remembering that he is the 
best Christian, who most consistently follows the Saviour, and 
best exemplifies the precepts of the gospel. “ What is the 
chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord a 


Art. X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Problem Solved: or Sin not of God. By Mies P. Squier, D. D., Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, 1855. (pp. 255.) New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


Tue Problem Solved! After reading this book, with such 
an attractive title, the words of Dr. Young occurred to us: 
“The world’s all title page ; there’s no contents.” We do not 
mean by this, that we were not interested in the book, but that 
we read it without finding a solution, or even a full statement 
of the problem which we expected. A proposition was dis- 
cussed, but the problem was not solved. Keither do we mean 
to assert that the book has not many valuable thoughts, and 
amply repays a careful reading. There is an unusual degree of 
life and power in some parts of it; an agreeable freshness in 
the mode of expressing some truths; and often a conciseness 
of statement which quickens the mind of the reader, and de 
mands reflection. This quality of the book does not belong to 
all publications of the present day. 

Some grave errors in philosophy and theology, in reference 
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to motives, propensities and “ab extra” influences, in their 
relation to moral freedom, are pointedly exposed. It is clearly 
enough illustrated that no accumulation of motive involves a 
necessity of action ; that man is not obliged to yield to his pro- 
pensities, but possesses an inherent ability by which he may 
resist and overcome them; that it is a fact of consciousness 
that no outside influences possess the nature of causation 
to acts of will; and that within the sphere of responsibility 
the mind must be free and elective. The object of this part 
of the discussion is “ to cut off the reference of sin to its ante- 
cedents, and to limit it to its appropriate place in the conscious 
activities of the voluntary faculty.” Dr. Squier then refutes 
the error which, since Dr. Emmons is no more, has few advo- 
cates,—“ that God is the only efficient cause.” As a corollary 
from this, he states another error to be, “that all things occur 
in some proper sense, in accordance with the mind and will of 
God.” We do not see the necessary connection or correlation 
of these two statements. The first may be an error, and not 
the last. Every moral agent, made in the image of God, may 
be as properly a cause as God himself; and it may still be true 
that all things occur in some proper sense in accordance with 
his mind and will. It cannot be doubted that God must have 
foreseen the results of the order or economy of things which 
He adopted ; and if so, the purposes of God in respect of His 


own acts of creation and providence, must secure the certaint 

of all events, including the actions of moral beings. He 
creates them as efficient causes in themselves, with a knowl- 
edge of their future actions. Whatever events therefore are 
foreknown as certain—including the actions of moral beings, 


right and wrong—the ground of their certainty being the 
divine arrangement of the moral system in which they occur, 
—without the slightest infringement of free agency,—there is 
a “ proper sense,” in which they are in accordance with the 
mind and will of God. We do not say or intimate that all 
events, including sin, are, in such @ sense, according to the will 
of God as to meet his approbation, or indicate his preference, 
respecting particular acts, to others in their place, though they 
may be in the sense of being liable, or incidental, or necessary, 
to the moral system which he has actually chosen. It is in 
reference to this particular that the book of Dr. Squier is open 
to very serious chindiinn. He asserts that God purposes only 
what He does and as He does it—as efficient and responsible 
cause; so that “it is an utterly absurd idea that sin is the wa 

and method of the Deity, and in any sense a matter of His 
arrangement and proposition ; it is utterly impossible that God 

VOL. XIII. 20 
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should plan or ordain, or decree, or purpose, or be the pro. 

nent of an economy of wrong.” e doctrine is, that a 
ivine arrangement, method, purpose, permission, consent, in- 
volves an element of vitality which gives realization to the 
subject matter of the purpose or plan. So that to deeree sin, 
or permit it, or consent to it, as in any proper sense in accord- 
ance with the mind and will of God, is to be the author, actor, 
efficient cause of sin. Now if this reasoning is valid in its 
application to sin, it is equally so in its application to holiness, 
Dr. S. teaches that “all free ageney is eause,”—* it has an 
executive faculty; it has in itself the prerequisites of eonduct, 
and character, and rightful destiny, in a voluntary executive- 
ness.” ‘Capacity is the measure of accountability ; man is 
held responsible for such truth as he can understand, and such 
righteousness as is in his power.” “ All morality resides in 
that which is eause,—and all cause is personal cause, and 
resides inherently in all intelligence.” If Dr. Squier reasons 
well respeeting God’s relation to moral evil, then we may say 
also that holiness as sin in the finite, does not take place in any 
proper sense in accordance with the mind and will of God; 
because if he deerees, ordains, purposes or permits holiness in 
finite beings, He is the sole author and actor of it; for God 
“purposes and ordains and arranges only what He does as efi- 
cient cause.” This certainly appears to be inconsistent with 
the plain teachings of Scripture. When it is affirmed that we 
are “the workmanship of God, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, for which God before prepared us, that we should do 
them,” there is implied if not asserted, a divine plan or arrange- 
ment respecting the conduct of free agents, and yet the good 
works are their own and not God’s. “ Whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son ;” here too is a purpose or decree respeeting the conduct of 
moral beings, yet conformity or holiness is of them as voluntary 
agents. “I have chosen you and ordained you that you should 
go and bring forth fruit.” “ For God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation.” “ Being disobedient, where- 
unto also they were appointed.” In these three passages the 
words ordained and appointed, have the same original. Tidy 
has necessarily the idea of designation, appointment, purpose, 
yet obedience and disobedience are of men. If God is the 
efficient cause of all he purposes, plans, or permits as “ in some 
proper sense in accordance with his mind and will,” then he 
either does not purpose or permit sin and hoiiness, or if he 
does, he is the efficient cause of both. We see, however, no 
reason for doubting that God purposes and permits sin as really 
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as holiness, and yet in neither one nor the other as an actuality, 
is the fulness of moral freedom impaired ; and that He predes- 
tinates to wrath as really as to mercy, and yet men — 
themselves, and in a proper meaning of the language, wor 
out their own salvation. A being may be properly said to 
urpose the known consequences of his own voluntary acts. 
These truths both reason and scripture oblige us to believe. 

The extreme position of Dr. S. respecting God’s relation to 
moral evil, appears to be taken under the notion, that any 
other view of the case renders God the author, actor, cause of 
sin. If this does not separate the Creator and providential 
Governor of the Universe entirely from his moral creation as 
arace of sinners, it denies that He orders or arranges the ope- 
rations of finite intelligence, or that sin and holiness occur in 
any proper sense according to his will, without constitutin 
him the efficient cause of the same. This view of God’s posi- 
tion towards evil, has for its counterpart, the human race, as 
finite cause, setting up, by asort of coup detat, an economy of 
wrong within the divine economy, totally distinct and apart 
from it, in no sense according to the decree, purpose, plan or 
permission of God. “ It is not by his warrant, or prescription, 
or permission. An enemy hath done this. It is wholly of 
them that sin.” (p. 135.) Here then are the most contin: 
ble and momentous events of the world’s history, which have 


transpired entirely apart from any Sa or ay ree or permis- 
l 
’ 


sion of “God that made the world, and all things therein ;” 
and indeed in some sense without his foreknowledge,—if we 
understand Dr. Squier ; for he regards foreknowledge as imply- 
ing “an intention and a confidence as all the truth in its con- 
tents.” And so he says “it is obviously not necessary that God 
should arrange the wrong in the finite in order for it to be; or 
in order for him to encounter it successfully.” We confess 
that we have not been accustomed to consider the economy of 
God, or the system which he has chosen, as embracing onl 

physical phenomena, events in which God is sole cause, pm | 
ing all finite will and intelligence, as originating, and occupy- 
ing, and acting in an economy of its own. Doth God take 
care for oxen only? Was the sin of Adam, and the defection 
which marks his posterity, merely an unfortunate occurrence 
out of the sphere of God’s economy, and for which he made 
no provision in the system which he established? Was the 
plan of redemption through Christ merely a supplement to the 
original arrangement of God? Was not rather the purpose of” 
redemption cotemporaneous with the purpose of creation? and 
was not the sin of man foreknown, and a place assigned for it 
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in the economy of God? The certainty of sin and holiness in 
the finite, may be foreknown of God, and secured by him 
through laws of influence which are consistent with moral 
freedom; and by this means He is equally Lord over that 
which is evil, as over that which is good. Dr. Squier has 
stated substantially the true doctrine of moral liberty when he 
says :—“ we are open to influences which are not of our con- 
stituent being, and it is the nature of our executive faculty to 
act freely and responsibly, under and in view of them.” The 
divine arrangement and use of these influences, meaning 
merely external antecedents of volition, may secure the cer- 
tainty of sin and holiness, and liberty of will be inviolate. 
With this principle, there need be but one economy, one divine 
system, embracing not simply physical causes and their phe- 
nomena, but all finite intelligence, in which man shall be free, 
and yet all events occur in some proper sense according to the 
mind and will of God. 

Any attempt to account for moral evil by simply denying 
that God has anything to do with it, and that it exists in an 
economy of its own, without any plan, or purpose, or permis- 
sion of God, will fail to give satisfaction. 1ere is In most 
minds an innate reverence tor God, as the Creator, and moral 
Governor of men; there is a clear conviction also, that his 
kingdom ruleth over a// ; that all things in the natural and 
moral world occur in some proper sense according to his will, 
with his foreknowledge and permission of the same; the con- 
viction is equally clear and prevalent that God is holy, and 
infinitely removed from any dishonorable relations to the sins 
of men. These convictions are well enough expressed by the 
Assembly of Divines: “God did from eternity freely ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass ; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the crea- 
ture ; nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established.” Whether or not these words 
represent precisely the truth as it lies in most minds, they do 
assert some general principles which can never be controverted. 
They represent convictions which lie far deeper in the mind 
than any vices of old theologies; they cannot be shaken by 
any art of logic, or boldness of dogmatism. 

e have intimated already, that “The Problem” which we 
— to find, was not discussed, nor fully stated, much less 
solved, in the book of Dr. Squier. In the last chapter, the 
suggestion is made that “ A moral system is inherently capable 
of sin, and liable to it, and could not be otherwise.” If Dr. 
S. had informed us why God adopted a moral system inhe- 
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rently liable to sin; or why he did not so arrange the laws of 
influence over moral beings, as to enable Him to prevent sin, 
and yet leave them to act with entire freedom and responsi- 
bility, he would at least have written a different book. 

The subject which seems to be particularly discussed is,— 
“that sin is not a divine method or expedient ; that in its incep- 
tion, progress and fruits, it is not of God; that as a method 
and a fact it exists solely in the finite, and through apostasy, 
and against the will of God, and that God holds Himself, or 
may be justly held, no way responsible for it, or its mischief, 
save in the exercise of Infinite wisdom to prevent and limit, to 
remedy and punish it, and draw instruction from it.” (p. 85.) 
The sentiments here quoted are repeated often, and in divers 
forms of speech. With a little qualification, they are common 
opinions. It was not necessary to write a book to prove that, 
in simple language, “sin is not of God.” With a few unim- 
portant exceptions this has ever been the doctrine of Christian 
teachers in the church. Even those who have used the form of 
words, “sin is necessary in order to the greatest good of the 
universe,” or have in some sort sanctioned the use of language 
implying that God was the author of iniquity, did not intend to 
affirm that man was not the free and sole agent in his sin, but 
only that God rendered it certain. The expression, “sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good,” is now generally dis- 
carded ; and those who used it twenty-five years ago, indig- 
nantly deny that they intended by it that God was in any 
sense the efficient cause or actor of sin. That man is a respon- 
sible agent, and sole efficient cause of his sin, is a general, if 
not the only doctrine of the churches. Dr. Dwight has stated 
it with great clearness: “ Man is the actor of his own sin. It 
is wholly his own; chargeable only to himself; chosen by him 
unnecessarily, while possessed of a power to choose otherwise ; 
avoidable by him ; and of course guilty and punishable. Ex- 
actly the same natural power is possessed by him, while a sin- 
ner, which is afterwards possessed by him, when a saint; 
which Adam possessed before he fell; and which the holy 
Angels now possess in Heaven. This power is, also, in my 
view, perfect freedom ; a power of agency, as absolute as can 
be possessed by an intelligent creature.” (Thol. vol. i, p. 414.) 
The general statements of Dr. Squier that sin is not of God, 
that man is sole actor, cause of his own sin, are readily admit- 
ted. But when it is asserted that all things, including the ac- 
tions of moral beings, do not occur in any proper sense in 
accordance with the mind and will of God; that sin is not by 

is purpose, consent, or permission, for the reason that if true, 
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God is the efficient cause of sin, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it bad doctrine and bad logic. Sin may have its origin 
in finite cause, and still be strictly metaphysically true that 
God permits it. 

We have a somewhat decided aversion to those extreme 
views of theology and philosophy, which shut us up to the 
belief of one of two things, between which, after all, there is 
little ground for choice. If we adopt the logic of Dr. Squier, 
we must believe that all the operations of finite cause, or all 
free actions of moral beings, good and bad, are in no proper 
sense according to the mind and will of God, or that He is the 
efficient cause and actor of sin. We accept neither one nor the 
other. When Dr. E. Beecher, who discusses a kindred subject, 
by his masterly (bad) logic offers the alternative of believing 
that the relations of God to men are inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of honor and right, or that man sinned in a preéxistent 
state, no one takes much pains to refute the logic or deny the 
fiction ; most minds reject both as necessarily false; and his 
book comes naturally to receive quasi admiration from Ballou, 
and be criticised by James and other amateur errant theo- 
logues and philosophers. 

tis well that doctrines or dogmas which have long been 
received as true, should be examined, and set aside if found to 
be false ; we find no fault with such a course. But when any 
established doctrine is’called in question by some astute logi- 
cian, and in hig great strength, he breaks away from the tram- 
inels of “old theologies,” he ought to offer some better 
doctrine, which shall “trammel up the consequence” of his 
attack. 

We commend the book to those interested in the subject dis- 
cussed ; they cannot fail to derive some benefit from its perusal. 
We submit whether, instead of writing “The Problem Solved,” 
at the beginning of the book, it had not been better to write 
Q. E. D., at the end; so that unsatisfied readers could inter- 
pret it to suit themselves ? ; 


Is Christianity from God ? or A Manual of Bible evidence for the People. By 
the Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
London. With an Introduction by Hon. Tuzopore Freiineuvysex. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 276. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 

The Introduction to this book sets forth its true character. 
“Tt is a Manual of Christian evidence, combining, by very 
skillful and happy arrangement, brevity, variety and force of 
argument forthe truth of Christianity.” Dr. Cumming pre- 
sents in an attractive and a manner, the evidence of the 
Soul’s Immortality; the Existence of God ; the probability of 
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a Revelation from God, and the need of it; the Genuineness 
and Authenticity of the Bible, its Inspiration, its general 
Characteristics, the Agreement and Consistency of all its parts. 
He also vindicates the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and 
explains those texts which have often been the occasion of 
frivolous objections and opposition to the truth. 

The book was not written for learned theologians, but for the 
eople. It ought to be in every family library; the young 
would find in it a satisfactory answer to many questions, 
which unanswered, at the proper time and in the proper way, 
have induced the first step towards infidelity and scoffing 
impiety. We regret the necessity of pointing out a single 
error. 

Dr. Cumming, in alluding to the fulfillment of Prophecy as 
evidence of the inspiration of the Scriptures, speaks of the 
prophetic words of Noah in reference to his children. We 
think he mistakes both the prophecy and the subsequent facts 
relating to it. He says it was foretold that the descendants of 
Ham should be slaves to the latest posterity ; ‘and this predic- 
tion has been fulfilled to the letter, for we find the descendants 
of Ham slaves at this day in the West Indies, &c. By refer- 
ring to Gen. ix, 25, it will be found that the prophecy was 
uttered respecting Canaan, in these words: “ Cursed be Cana- 
an; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
There is here no intimation that the descendants of Ham should 
be slaves to the latest posterity. The prediction began to be 
fulfilled when the Israelites, descendants of Shem, subdued 
the Canaanites, and occupied their country. It had a farther 
fulfillment when the remnants of the tribes in Canaan were 
driven out by David, and fell under the dominion of the 
Romans, the descendants of Japheth. The idea that this pre- 
diction is now having its fulfillment in Negro Slavery does not 
— to have the least foundation in Scripture. It ~ * not 
to have found a place in Dr. Cumming’s book. We doubt if 


the system of slavery, now prevailing, has even the doubtful 
apology of a doubtful prophecy for its continuance. 


Twenty Pictures — Switzerland. Sketched from Nature, then arranged and 


Jinished. By Rev. Casar Maran, D. D., Geneva. pp. 192. 1855. Robert 

Carter & Brothers, New York. 

This is substantially a narrative of events which occurred 
several years ago in some of the Cantons of Switzerland, in 
connection with oppositions of the civil authority to private 
meetings of dissenting Christians. Many precious truths of 
the Gospel are familiarly illustrated in this little volume ; and 
many proofs presented to show that God’s faithfulness to his 
people never fails. 
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The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the Author of “Morning and Night Watches,” 
“The Words of Jesus,” ‘‘The Mind of Jesus,” ‘The Great Journey,” &e,, 
&c. pp. 416. Robert Carter & Brothers. New York: 1855. 

We know not the author of this work; but the eminently 
practical and evangelical character of his writings have 
rendered them deservedly popular with Christians of all denom- 
inations. The memoir of no living man is in any respect 
equal in real interest to this of the Great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. His character is indicated by a beautiful and graphic 
recital of his personal experience; in which his remarkable 
career, as Scholar, Persecutor, Convert, Missionary and Mar. 
tyr, is invested with romantic interest. It was the design of 
the author to ‘combine historical and biographical interest 
with religious instruction, hoping thus to attract the youthful 
reader to a more careful and devout study of the Word of 
God.’ “What nobler model could be selected in this respect 
for the youthful mind—what history more replete with stirring 
interest, and nobler, spiritual lessons than the life of the 
Scholar of Gamaliel!” We heartily commend this book as 
one admirably adapted to interest, and instruct, and benefit the 
reader. It ought to occupy a prominent place among the 
“religious books” of the lie 
The Christian Retrospect and Register: A Summary of the Scientific, Moral, 

and Religious Progress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. Witha 

Supplement, bringing the work down to the present time. By Roxsert_Bairp. 

1855. pp. 436. New York: M. W. Dodd. For sale by F. T. Jarman, New 

Haven. 

This is a very needful and convenient book of reference, full 
of valuable information respecting political changes in the last 
half century, the progress of Science and Art, of Education 
and Christianity. The volume is a republication of the edition 
of 1852, with a Supplement which presents the latest statistical 
— on the material and seligiees advancement of the 
world. 


Uncle Nathan: or Striet Agreement with God in His Word. Ballou & Loveland, 
Montpelier, Vt., 1855. 
This work is well suited to arrest the attention of a certain 
class of sceptics and errorists, who would never read a more 
labored and abstract treatise on the same subjects. 


Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. coomments from the Portfolio of the 
late Horace Binney Wallace, Esq., of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Herman 
Hooker, 1855. pp. 346. 


The high intellectual character of Mr. Wallace, his natural 
superiority, and extraordinary attainments, called forth from 
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his personal friends the warmest praise. Daniel Webster, 
Chief Justice Gibson, Professor Dod, and others, men not 
accustomed to speak hastily, or for the mere purpose of com- 
pliment, ascribe to him the qualities of a rare genius. The 
proofs of mental power, of singular aesthetic and scientific 
culture, clearly appear in this posthumous volume. And but 
for his untimely death, the opinions respecting him, of intimate 
and discriminating friends, would doubtless have been justified 
and generally adopted. 

Mr. Wallace was born in Philadelphia, in 1817. His early 
eduzation was carefully superintended by his father, to whose 
enlarged and thorough training may be traced the early distine- 
tion of the son in clasiinal taste and learning. At the age of 
fifteen years he entered the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was transferred at the end of two years, to the 
College at Princeton, and was there graduated in 1835. He 
commenced the study of medicine, which he soon abandoned 
for the study of law, which he pursued in that thorough and 
systematic way which marks the best school of professional 
training. He very early established his reputation among 
lawyers as a first rate legal writer. Of his professional writings 
it is said, “ that no books of late times have received so exten- 
sive and so unsolicited commendation from the highest courts 
of nearly every state in the American Union; and their repu- 
=e increases, as it is likely to do the more widely they are 

own.” 

In 1849-50, Mr. Wallace traveled extensively in Europe, 
devoting himself to the study of art, as it appears in the old 
world, in sculpture, painting and architecture. In 1852, 
while engaged in literary labor, his health was impaired, and 
he sought relief and restoration by foreign travel; but the im- 
provement which he anticipated he failed to receive, and a few 
weeks after his arrival in Paris, he died suddenly at the age of 
thirty-five. That he was a man of rare gifts and pol. tg 
ments, and promised far greater distinction than he attained, 
may be justly inferred both from the testimony of friends, and 
the literary and artistic papers which came from his pen. 
Though the contents of this book are called fragments ; “ all 
unfinished—immature buds and blossoms shaken from the tree, 
and green fruit; yet will they evince what the harvest would 
have been.” 

_ The first subject discussed in this book is “ Art, an Emana- 
tion of religious Affection.” In the history of Art, as this 
poe or faculty has appeared, Mr. Wallace discovers “ onl 

our special displays of artist-inspiration so undefective in their 
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completeness, so exalted in significance, so absolute in splendor, 
as to fill every susceptibility that our nature can conceive to be 
the subject of an emotion.” These are Greek sculpture, Italian 
painting, Gothic architecture and Greek architecture ; of which 
only the three first remain in such entireness of preservation, 
that their power can be appreciated and felt. His idea is that 
the Art-faculty is nothing else than earnest religious feeling 
acting imaginatively, or imagination working outer the eleva- 
ting and kindling influences of religious feeling; and that 
“there is no instance of supreme excellence in Art being 
reached, excepting where the subject of the artist’s thoughts 
and toils,—the type which he brought up to perfection,—was 
to him an object of worship, or a sacred thing immediately 
connected with his holiest reverence.” In accordance wit 
this idea, he finds the unapproached excellency of the Greeks 
in sculpture to be intimately connected with the character of 
their theology, which was anthropomorphous. Their gods 
were represented in the likeness of men, so that the human 
form was to them an object of worship; it was a representa- 
tive, and in its imaginative conception, the very identity of 
divinity. To glorify and exalt this image was for the Greek 
artist a work of religious enthusiasm. And so, “ from the 
fervent mind of the Attic Sculptor, to whom the augmentation 
of beauty was a service of piety, sprang forth a throng of 
shapes flashing with all the luster that the soul’s idolatry could 
lavish upon them.” 

Artist inspiration and power appeared also in Italian paint- 
ing, “in direct association with a great increase and action of 
religious feeling; and all the subjects of the painter’s toils 
were to them objects of adoration—the Virgin, the Saviour, 
the Saints.” Without an increased intensity of a peculiar 
kind of religious devotion, Mr. Wallace thinks the display of 
Art could not have been produced, which appeared from 1220 
to 1500. “It was in representing, visibly, the mythology of 
the Romish church, that the Art-inspiration of medieval Ital 
worked itself out. But it was especially in the pictorial deiti- 
cation of the Medonna that creative genius then reached the 
standard of ideal perfection, which makes the glory of these 
schools.” 

Another illustration of the principle that Art is an emana- 
tion of religious affection is presented in Gothic Architecture. 
“The sense that the building to be fashioned was to become 
the home of the Spirit of the All-Holy; and the enthusiastic 
design to raise it to a divineness worthy of the shrine of his 
worship, and to stamp upon it a symbolism of the greatness of 
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his power and the beauty of his love, became the —— 
instinct of this earnest Art. Devotion was the expanding an 
exalting influence that wrought within their imaginations.” 
The historical relation between religion and this development 
of art, is indicated in the spiritual enthusiam and holy zeal 
which marked the period of the crusades, and the establish- 
ment of monkish orders. Cotemporary with this great and 

neral increase of religious enthusiasm or fanaticism, was the 
budding forth of Gothic architecture ; showing it to be a direct 
emanation from a living element of religious fervor. 

From such a view of the origin and progress of Art, it is 
natural, perhaps, that Mr. Wallace should find the Reformation 
the great social monument, which marks the diminution of 
that peculiar religious feeling, and the extinction of that art- 
inspiration, which appeared in the previous ages. He states 
also that “ Protestantism has never produced a great artist. 
The last of the heroic race of painters were Rubens and Van- 
dyke; and both were Catholics. The loftiest school of our 
own day, that of Munich, is composed either of Catholics or of 
persons who being Protestant at the outset, became Catholic in 
the process of becoming artists.” 

If the principles here stated respecting Art are correct, the 
inference must be that high Art cannot be the growth, or out- 
working of a pure religious affection; and that a man must 
part company with real spiritual religion, supplying its place 
with a kind of idolatry of visible things, in order to be a true 
artist. At the risk of being written down among the Hugue- 
nots, whom Mr. Wallace regards as the “savages of spiritual 
life,’ we are disposed to think that the sensuous influence of 
Sculpture, and Italian painting, and Gothic architecture, has 
been very powerful in accomplishing the gross formalism and 
spiritual debasement of the Roman church. If “ Art fell like 
lightning from the heaven of its divineness,” at the dawn of 
the Reformation, we are persuaded that the world could better 
do without art-inspiration, than without the Word of God and 
the Monk of Erfurt to interpret it. 

“ Art, Symbolical, not Imitative,” is the subject of another 
paper, in which Mr. Wallace declares the law of the origin and 
development of art to be as follows: “It sets out with a sym- 
bolism chiefly mental or conventional. Next, it discovers and 
works out the inherent capacity of natural forms, where ideal- 
ized by the imagination, to symbolize those spiritual senti- 
ments which form the subject of art. Finally, in its last and 
lowest stage, it forgets its prophetic and mediatorial function, 
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and merely reflects the dull actual; and this is the state in 
which art is at the present time, and to which it has been 
tending for two centuries and a half” Mr. Wallace writes 
also of the “ Law of the development of Gothic Architecture,” 
“The Principle of Beauty in Works of Art,” and of the “ Ca- 
thedrals of the Continent,” in which he evinces an extensive 
knowledge of the subjects, great powers of observation and 
description, and an unusually brilliant imagination. He ex- 
presses himself with a degree of enthusiasm at times, which 
shows in him, as in the artists of the fifteenth century, “ the 
religious sentiment in excess.” In another age, a under 
other influences this enthusiasm might have ripened naturally 
into the fanaticism of the Symbol and the Fane. 

In a singularly beautiful description of St. Peter’s, (Rome,) 
he says: “ As you stand within the gorgeous, celestial dwell- 
ing—framed not for man’s abode—the holy silence, the myste- 
rious fragrance, the light of ever burning lamps, suggest to you 
that it is the home of invisible spirits,—an outer-court of 
heaven,—visited, perchance, in the deeper hours of a night 
that is never dark within its wall, by the all-sacred Awe itself.” 
“The moral and the spiritual seem to become exquisitely sen- 
suous in the strong beauties of this shrine of the world’s hope 
and comfort. To the fancy of the soul, the mighty structure 


seems like a vast —_ organ, distilling to our hearts out of 
i 


the common air of life, the music of inward and indestructible 
Peace ; for, often as I paced those marble floors, lost in every 
delicious emotion that gratified intellect and taste could supply, 
the glories—i pochanslt, inexpressible and irresistible—of that 
tabernacle, always translated themselves to my spirit in strains 
of ideal harmonies,—touching, attendering, exalting. Assimila- 
ting from it those heavenly impressions into our sad and sorrow- 
ing natures, we become insensibly chastened, and thereby 
pardoned. Surely the very Angel of Consolation makes those 
vaulted roofs his ever-chosen dwelling-place. Thou, who, dis- 
appointed in others, or more fatally disappointed by thyself, 
mayest have sought restoration from Nature, from Thought, or 
fuom Endeavor, go, tread those long-drawn aisles, day after 
day, and hour with hour,—mingle thy tears with the dust that 
pilgrim-feet bring thither from earth’s remotest borders, and 
thou shalt hear from the Great Loveliness indwelling there, 
whispers of a reconciliation with thyself and of contentment 
in thy hopes.” We ought to be grateful that a pilgrimage to 
St. Peter’s is not reckoned on any higher authority, an essen- 
tial preliminary to penitence and reconciliation. 


o 
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The Life of William H. Seward ; with Selections from his Works. Edited by 
Grorce E. Baxer. (pp. 410.) New York: Redfield, 1855. New Haven : 
T. H. Pease. 

This volume was prepared to meet the demand for an edition 
of the Works of Mr. Seward, in a reduced and economical 
form. It contains a Memoir of the distinguished Statesman, 
embracing the incidents of his early life, and a general outline 
of his career as Lawyer, Politician, Governor of New York, 
aud Senatorial Representative from that state. The high posi- 
tion which Senator Seward occupies, the noble and consistent 
opposition which he has made to the encroachments of slavery, 
have rendered him conspicuous in the Councils of the Nation, 
and he is regarded perhaps as in some sort the exponent of 
northern sentiment on that subject. The book was therefore 
prepared at the proper time to prntity the numerous friends 
and admirers of Mr. Seward. e do not think, however, that 
the life of Mr. Seward, or any other /iwing man, can be prop- 
erly written. All the censure, or all the praise which might 
justly be recorded of the dead, may not be with propriety, of 
the living,—and is not likely to be. The suspicion naturally 
arises that the memoirs of the living are not generally prepared 
to subserve any public interest, so much as to do some personal 
service to the Bran and redound to the interest of Editor 
and Publisher. Nevertheless, there is much in this life of Mr. 


Seward of permanent value; and those who wish to possess 
the history of his course respecting the Compromises of 1850, 
and the violation of the Missouri Compact, and his eloquent 
and comprehensive speeches on these and other subjects of in- 
terest, cannot be more easily gratified than by the purchase of 
this book. 


Notes on Duels and Dueling ; Alphabetically arranged ; with a Preliminary His- 
torical Essay. By Lorenzo Sanine. (pp. 394.) Crosby, Nichols & Co. Bos- 
ton: 1855. S. Babcock, New Haven. 

“These notes,” says the Author, “are simply the results of 
common and every-day reading, observation, and conversation, 
for a series of years, in this particular direction.” It is a book 
of warnings; well adapted for a southern market, where it is 
hoped it may make a salutary impression. The trifles out of 
which most duels grow illustrate the two-fold character of the 
“Code of Honor,”—its puerility and barbarity. “ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth. So the tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great things; it setteth on fire the wheel 
of nature, and it is set on fire of hell.” We are happy to re- 
cord that of late among southern gentlemen, there have been 
some instances of dignified, Christian bearing, under those 
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wordy insults which ordinarily lead to duels. They have ree. 

ognized the authority of a Higher Law than “the Code of 

Honor.” 

Aleck, and The Mutineers of the Bounty; or Thrilling Incidents of Life on the 
Ocean. Being the History of Pitcairn’s Island, and a remarkable illustration 
of the Influence of the Bible. New Edition, revised and enlarged. (p, 176.) 
John P. Jewett & Co. Boston: 1855. 

This book, chiefly the production of the late Prof. N. W. 
Fisk of Amherst College, has been revised and enlarged b 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, Corresponding Secretary of the Boston 
Seamen’s Friend Society. It is a most remarkable and instrue- 
tive narrative ; fitted to interest and impress the minds of those 
““who go down to the sea in ships,” and convince them of the 
Divine origin and renovating power of Christianity. 

The Daily Monitor ; being a portion of Scripture, an Anecdote, and a verse of a 
Hymn for every day in the year. By Rev. Joun Attex. With an Introdue- 
tion by Rev. E. N. Kink. John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. Boston: for sale by 
Thomas H. Pease, New Haven. 

This little work appears to be an interesting and efficient aid 
to religious meditation. Many Christians are indebted to books 
of this general character for an intimate acquaintance with 
particular a of Scripture, and for subjects of profitable 
reflection day by day. 

A Christian Gift: or Pastoral Letters. By Rev. F. De W. Warp, late Mission- 


ary at Madrass, and author of “ India and the Hindoos.” Second Edition. 
Rochester: E. Darrow & Brother, 1854. 


A small volume of very useful advice to young Christians. 


The Westminster Shorter Catechism; with Analysis, Scriptural Proofs ,Explan- 
atory and Practical Inferences and Illustrative Anecdotes. By Rev. James R. 
Boyd. 1854. M. W. Dodd, New York. F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 

The peculiarity of this work is an effort to analyze the orig- 
inal answers of the Catechism, and turn them to some practical 
account. The plan here pursued will doubtless impress the 
doctrines and duties inculcated in this little manual more viv- 
idly on the minds of youthful readers. 


Prayer for Colleges ; a Premium Essay, written for the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. By W. S. Tyzer, 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. New York: M. W. Dodd. New 
Haven: F. T. Jarman. 

The great importance of the subject of this i in its 
bearing on the interests both of the Church and the State, 
seemed to require an extended and thorough discussion. The 
first chapters are occupied with a clear enforcement of the 
duty of prayer in general ; the illustration of prayer, as the 
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eat spiritual force in the world; and the great need to the 
church of the spirit of believing prayer, as a means of relig- 
jous strength, and necessary to success in the constant conflict 
with worldliness and impiety. The remaining chapters unfold 
the history and design of Colleges, and their relation to the 
interests of the church and the world. The book deserves a 
careful reading by a multitude of readers. A more particular 
and extended notice of this Essay, is necessarily deferred to the 
next Number. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament, pp. 847; and The Daily Life : 
or Precepts and Prescriptions for Christian Living. By Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D. D., Minister of the Scottish National Church, London. pp. 279. 1855. 
John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. For sale by Thos. H. Pease, New Haven. 
We cannot too earnestly commend these books to the Christ- 

ian public. They are adapted to supply a widely extended 

want, which religious newspapers and magazines cannot meet. 

Even the books of Leviticus is found by this instructive author 

to be full of the great truths of the Gospel. “The Daily Life” 

abounds in practical thoughts, and is eminently fitted to afford 

guidance and encouragement to those whom duty calls to a 

busy life. They will learn by these pages how “ true religion 

may enter into every relation, transaction and toil; and not 
only regulate them, but give energy of heart and strength of 
hand to fulfill them.” 

The Rich Kinsman. The History of Ruth the Moabitess. By Rev. Srernen H. 
Tyxe, D. D., Rector of St. George’s Church, New Yor pp. 425. 1855. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

This work is an attractive, spiritual commentary on the Book 
of Ruth ; originally presented by this popular and evangelical 
minister to his congregation in the form of Sabbath-afternoon 
lectures. The straying into the land of Moab of a family of 
Israelites, is made to illustrate the sorrows of the wanderer 
from God. The conversion of the youthful idolater, her 
acquaintance, and subsequent union with the rich kinsman, her 
peaceful life and excellent character, serve for the preacher to 
show the blessedness of the sinner’s return to God, the riches of 
divine grace, the joys of forgiveness and salvation. The book 
is replete with plain, pointed religious instruction, and will 
doubtless find a multitude of interested and edified readers. 


The Living Temple. ng oy, ee American Sunday School Union. (pp. 90. 


) 
Alice Clifford, and her Day Dreams. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 


Union. (pp. 208.) 
Catacombs of Rome. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. (p. 250, 

12mo.) For sale by F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 

“The Living Temple” is a narrative of simple and earnest 
piety struggling with the common trials of life. It exhibits a 
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character of great beauty and elevation, in the midst of many 
disadvantages. It has this value, that to many readers who 
are placed in the same, or like circumstances, it is real and 
practical. It marks out theirown path, that they may trace 
their own difficulties and sorrows, and may know their true 
support and relief, and that they may see what flowers of the 
sweetest fragrance touched by a divine hand, and what foun- 
_ of blessing may spring up by the way-side of an humble 
ife. 

“ Alice Clifford and her Day Dreams” is a work of uncom- 
mon ability. A skillful hand here delineates distinctly the 
movements and acts of the mind and heart, and sets them 
forth in a living narrative, so that they stand before us as the 
facts of an outward life, or as interesting and striking objects, 
which pass in succession before the sight. With some changes 
of lights and shades of facts and details it is the correct mental 
biography of many a young person, and a likeness of himself 
so plain, and obvious, that he may recognize it; and therefore 
it cannot fail to be useful in exciting and assisting the act of 
reflection, and thus repressing wrong and mischievous habits, 
which are more dangerous because they lie under the surface, 
and are unseen and secret. 

“The Catacombs of Rome” treats of a subject out of the 
common range in an interesting manner and is therefore strik- 
ing and attractive by its novelty. A great variety of informa- 
tion concerning these singular excavations and their uses has 
been collected by diligent research. The facts of past history 
and the details of the description are skillfully mingled. The 
writer is our guide, conducting us by his torch through the 
labyrinths of the past, and exploring its dark passages. We 
are carried back to the early ages of the Christian church, and 
contemplate their simplicity and holy affection, their self 
denial and self-sacrifice, in contrast with the later ages of Rome, 
their darkness and superstition, their worship of relics and im- 
ages, and their wickedness and delusion. We have presented 
to us a book of records of former times, dug out of the earth, 
and brought up out of the darkness and dust of centuries, that 
we may read in it, and be instructed. 


Harpers Gazetteer of the World. 


We gave our opinion of this work, as far as it was completed, 
in our last Number, and now that it is finished, we have only 
to repeat our commendation—that it is compiled with great: 
care and accuracy, well printed and supplied with good maps; 
in short, is one,of the best works of its class. 
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Harpers’ Story Books. 


This is one of the most useful publishing enterprises of the 
day. The stories are written by Jacob Abbot, and published 
monthly. They are issued at the same time with Harpers’ 
New Monthly Magazine, and the two together, can be had at 
the low price of five dollars a year. We recommend them to 
the favorable consideration of our readers. 

History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States; with Notices of its Principal Framers. By Gronrce Ticknor Curtis, 
Vol. l. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. (pp. 518.) 

The Origin and Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States is a subject which has long demanded a distinct and ac- 
curate record. Mr. Curtis has every qualification and facility 
for the work which he has undertaken. The character of the 
Author, the magnitude of the subject, and the jealousy with 
which the Rights of the state, and the powers of the General 
Government are regarded, give assurance of a full investiga- 
tion, and a perfectly reliable History. This work will supply 
amost important chapter in our Political annals. It will be 
eagerly read and studied by the multitude now interested to 
know the real significancy of the Constitution, as its meaning 
is illustrated in a detail of the opinions of its Framers, and the 
events which attended its adoption. This first volume presents 
the Constitutional History of the United States, from the com- 
mencement of the Rovckidien to the assembling of the Con- 
vention of 1787, together with biographical notices of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, Morris, King, Pinckney, 
Wilson and Randolph. We await the publication of the sec- 
ond volume to present a more extended account of this valua- 
ble work. 

American Congregational Year Book, for 1855. Volume Second. Office of the 
American Congregational Union, 346 Broadway, New York. 

We regret that a want of funds delayed the publication of 
this work, or diverted the Trustees of the Union from issuing a 
volume uniform with that of 1854. And yet we are not sure 
that this will not be the most acceptable,—it is less expensive, 
and more convenient as a book of reference. The Editor, 
Rev. Mr. Atkinson, has compiled this volume with great care, 
and as we understand, published it at his own risk. We trust 
the book will not be neglected by the churches, for whose ben- 
efit it was prepared. The statistics of the churches are arranged 
by states: the names of towns where churches are located, 
being in alphabetical order. There is also an alphabetical list 
of ministers ; and biographical notices of ministers who have 

VOL. XIII. 20* 
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died during the year 1854. Much other valuable information 
will be found in this volume, worthy of preservation, and 
almost indispensable to Congregational ministers. 

Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay, Author of “Singleton Fontenoy,” &e, 

(pp. 235.) 1855. Redfield, New York. 8S. Babeock, New Haven. 

This work presents a very agreeable collection of passages 
from Satirical Literature. It is a popular and pleasant exhibi- 
tion, originally in the form of lectures, of the character and 
works of distinguished Satirists; embracing among others in 
the list, Horace, Juvenal, Boilean, Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
Churchill and Burns. Although Mr. Hannay has endeavored 
to show that the great Satirists were good and lovable men, 
yet one can with difficulty escape the conviction that in many 
instances, wit and wickedness were very closely allied. There 
is both interest and instruction in the book. 

Of our own day, Mr. Hannay says: “The general notion is 
that the heroic satire is dead. Nay, we are sometimes told, that 
the day of Satire is past; that literature is disgraced by such 
fighting ; and that we must all be friendly, and peaceable, and 
respectable. For my own part, I am slow to believe these 
theorizers. The roses which pleased Horace come fresh as 
ever into life before my window. Is the spirit of Horace less 
eternal than these transitory roses? The cry is always of death 
now. Eloquence is dead; and our Senate wants it no more, 
we are told; and we shall have no Burkes and Ciceros,—noth- 
ing but argumentative bagmen henceforth. But let the heart 
and the passions come into play in some noble stir, and we 
shall see! “Tis the same with poetry, and all the arts and 
satire; the man and the time come together, and they rise 
together to the life everlasting, * * * * * * * The 
spirit of satire is alive, and working now in various forms. | 
believe that in its peculiar and genuine form of the Satire 

roper there is still plenty for it to do. And, as an agency, 
fighting is highly useful still in this world; indeed it would be 
far healthier for all of us, to fight out our beliefs, (if needful in 
the satiric form,) rather than to veil malignity under the pre- 
tense of decorum, and gratify evil passions in vulgar and 
secret ways.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We are obliged to postpone the notice of several volumes, 
just received from Harper & Brothers, by the hand of E. 
ownes, New Haven. 


An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a collection 
of Astronomical Tables. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. of the 
University of New York. (pp. 497.) 
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Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry, adapted specially for 
Classes. 

Country Neighborhood. By Miss E. A. Dupuy, (Library of 
Select Novels.) 

The Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 
Two volumes. (pp. 547 and 599.) By R. R. Madden, author of 
“Travels in the Kast,” “Infirmities of Genius,” &c. 

Tricolored Sketches in Paris, during the year 1851-2-3. 
(pp. 368.) 

Harpers’ Story Book, No. 5. 


We have received the following books from John P. Jewett 
& Co., Boston, through Thomas H. Pease, which we design to 
notice in our next Number: 


Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared in their three- 
fold relation to Wealth, Knowledge, and Morality. By Rev. 
Napoleon Roussell, of Paris. 

Louis Fourteenth and the Writers of his Age: Lectures 
delivered in French in New York: by Rev. J. F. Astie. 
Translated by Rev. E. N. Kirk. 

Sabbath Evening Readings of the New Testament, St. Luke. 
By Rev. John Cumming, D. D 

The Saint’s Inheritance: or the World to Come. By Henry 
F. Hill, Geneseo, N. Y. 


We have also reserved for future notice, English, Past and 
Present, by Trench; from Redfield, through Thomas H. Pease. 


Discourses and Speeches delivered at the Celebration of 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Monson Academy, Monson, 
Mass. By Rev. Charles Hammond and others. 

St. Domingo: its Revolutions and its Hero, Toussaint Lou- 
verture. By C. W. Elliott. 

Sermons on the Providence of God, as exhibited in the 
Physical World, and in the Certainty and Freedom of Human 
Action. By Rev. W. 8. Curtis, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Discourse on the Death of Rev. James Flint, D. D., Senior 
Pastor of the East Church in Salem, Mass. By Rev. Dexter 
Clapp. 

The Heritage, of the Pilgrims. An Oration delivered before 
the New England Society, New York. By Wm. M. Evarts. 


Specimen of Lippincott, Grambo & Co’s Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World,—which, if it be a fair speci- 
men, promises a most excellent work. 
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The Eighth Annual Report of the General Agent of the 
Board of National Popular Education. By William Slade. 

Discourse on Ancient and Modern Divination, by G. H, 
M’Ilvane, Rochester, N. Y. : 

Diary of the Rev. Solomon Spittle: dedicated to the Chew- 
ing, Smoking and Snuffing Clergy, and pious Laity of the 
United States. This isa broad satire on the use of Tobacco. 
We received with it a long criticism, for which we have no 
space. The Critic does not agree with Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
says of this narcotic that it is 


“ Rest, for the weary, to the hungry, food, 
The last kind refuge of the wise and good.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


Quarterly list of Ordinations and Installations, 


> 


Rev. A. G. Pease, installed at Norwich, Vt., Jan. 3. 
Mr. W. D. Sands, ordained at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Jan. 8. 

Rev. N. B. Graves, installed at Allen’s Grove, Wis., Jan. 3. 

Mr. E. P. Smith, ordained at Wayne, Iowa, Jan. 3. 

Mr. Henry K. Craig, ordained at Bucksport, Me., Jan. 4. 

Rev. Horace Wellington, installed at St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., Jan. 4. 
Rev. J. C. Hart, installed at Revenna, O., Jan. 9. 

Rev.- D. Sewal, installed at South Paris, Me., Jan. 4. 

Rev. Daniel March, installed at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 11. 

Mr. James B. Miles, ordained at Charlestown, Mass. 

Mr. Augustus J. Hibbard, ordained at Salem, Wis. 

Rev. Edward B. Emerson, installed at Heath, Mass., Jan. 24. 
Rev. Thomas K. Fessenden, installed at Ellington, Ct., Jan. 30. 
Rev. John Willard, installed at Fair Haven, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Rey. G. W. Perkins, installed at Chicago, Il. 

Mr. J. M. Stone, ordained at Walpole, N. H., Jan, 31. 

Rev. Asa T. Loring, installed at Norway, Me., Jan. 3. 

Rev. Dana Lamb, installed at Springvale, Wis., Jan. 17. 

Rev. J. N. Cundall, installed at Rosendale, Wis., Jan. 17. 

Mr. Charles Scott, ordained at Marlboro, Vt. 

Mr. Archibald McDougall, ordained at Sherburne, N. Y., Feb. 14. 
Mr. John Mellish, ordained at Kingston, N. H., Feb. 14. 

Rey. Willard Child, installed at Castleton, Vt., Feb. 14. 

Mr. Jonathan B. Sewal, ordained at Lynn, Mass., Feb. 28. 

Mr. Joseph B. Johnson, ordained at Plymouth, Mass, 

Mr. T. H. Hawks, ordained at West Springfield, Mass., March 7. 
Rev. S. R. Hall, installed at Brownington, Me., March 7. 

Rev. D. H. Hamilton, installed at New Haven, Ct., HoweSt. Chureh, March 1. 
Mr. Roswell Foster, ordained at Waltham, Mass., March 14. 

Mr. E. B. Hilliard, ordained at Hadlyme, Ct., March 15. 

Rev. S. 8S. Hughson, installed at Rushville, N. Y., March 20. 

Rev. Amasa Loring, installed at Edgecomb, Me., March 20. 

Rev. T. G. Colton, installed at Monson, Mass., March 28. 





